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FOREWORD 



The Office of the Chief of Military History of the Department of the 
Army is currently preparing a series of special studies dealing with 
recurrent problems that will always be of interest to the Army. The 
studies already completed include The History of Personnel Demobili- 
zation in the United States Army , The Personnel Replacement System 
in the United States Army , and The History of Military Mobilization 
in the United States Army . These studies were undertaken to imple- 
ment the Army’s policy of exploiting all' historical data that may be 
of practical value. 

This study is primarily a treatment of the use of prisoner of war 
labor by the United States Army. It also provides a' comprehensive 
treatment of the employment of prisoners of war by private employers 
in the United States. The primary objective of this monograph is 
to provide in one volume a comprehensive record of the use of prisoner 
of war labor for the guidance of General Staff officers and students in 
the Army school system. It is hoped that this study will assist the 
industrial and military mobilization planners of the future to provide 
for the use of prisoner of war labor. The material will also aid those 
interested in military affairs to understand some of the basic problems 
connected with the employment of prisoners of war. 

Since this document includes only problems through World War II, 
it is merely background for the events which have followed that con- 
flict. , An additional monograph concerned with the employment and 
treatment of prisoners of war during the recent Korean action is being 
prepared overseas. 
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PREFACE 



Man power has been at a premium in nearly every major war in 
which the United States has participated. In the event of a future 
conflict against a foe who may be numerically superior, every avail- 
able source of manpower may have to be used. This will include cap- 
tured enemy personnel. The successful prosecution of the war may 
depend upon the utilization of these prisoners of war. 

Up to this time no record of the use of prisoners of war in past wars 
of the United States has been available. This study will fill the void 
and provide staff officers, students at Army schools, and other interested 
persons with detailed information on the Army’s use of prisoners of 
war in the past. It offers no specific formula to be followed in utiliz- 
ing prisoners of war but it does provide information that may be use- 
ful to those who may be responsible for their utilization in the future. 
The footnotes will be of help to those interested in making a more 
complete study of certain aspects of the subject. 

The study is divided in,to three parts. Part One, “The Early Wars,” 
contains three chapters covering the period from the Revolutionary 
War through the Civil War. Part Two, “The Beginnings of Global 
Warfare,” contains three chapters covering the period from the 
Spanish-American War to the beginning of World War II. Part 
Three, “World War II,” contains the bulk of the study. The plan- 
ning, policies, interested agencies, and actual employment both in the 
continental United States and in oversea theaters are presented in 
detail. 

Since the authors have been allowed complete freedom in research 
and in the development of ideas, it must be emphasized that the 
opinions expressed and the conclusions reached are their own and not 
necessarily those of the Department of the Army or of the Office of 
the Chief of Military History. 

Lt. Col. George G. Lewis, ■who initiated the project, wrote drafts of 
chapters 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 before being transferred to another assign- 
ment. He was assisted for a time by 1st Lt. Martin J. Miller who wrote 
portions of chapter 10. 1st Lt. John H. Beeler wrote the original draft 
of chapter 8. Capt. John Mewha researched and wrote chapters 7 to , 
0, portions of chapter 10, and chapters 11 to 17. After Colonel Lewis’ 
reassignment, Captain Mewha extensively revised and rewrote parts 
One and Two. 
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PREFACE 



Appreciation is expressed to all who participated in the preparation 
of this study and to The Provost Marshal General and The Provost 
Marshal General’s School for their comments and criticisms on the 
manuscript. 
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PART ONE 



THE EARLY WARS 
Chapter 1 

The Revolutionary War 



The United States Government, even in its infancy, accepted the 
customs of nations and sought to apply the concepts of international 
law to its prisoners of war. From the Revolutionary War through 
World War II, the American Army has used the services of captive 
enemy soldiers. In the earlier wars, the emphasis was on exchange, 
ransom, voluntary enlistments, parole, and, in some instances, retalia- 
tion, all methods by which prisoners of war can be utilized, rather 
than the later concept of the use of prisoners of war as a labor force. 

Treatment of Prisoners of War 1 

On 19 April 1775 the Massachusetts Militia engaged the British 
in battle at Lexington. 2 This was the opening action of the American 
Revolutionary War, and with this battle began the experience of 
American armed forces with the administration and utilization of 
prisoners of war. The Continental Congress declared on 2 January 
1776 that the status of its prisoners of war was “a restraint of honor 
only.” s Accordingly, it sought to apply humanitarian concepts in 
its treatment of the prisoners. But at the same time, the British 
practice varied between the observance of the laws of warfare and 
the less generous procedures customary in subduing domestic disturb- 
ances. The British preferred tlie latter description in characterizing 
the American resort to arms. 4 Because of the continued mistreat- 

1 For an excellent detailed account of the treatment of prisoners of war during the Revolu- 
tionary War, see Gerald O. Haffner, “The Treatment of Prisoners of War by the Americans 
During the War of Independence” (PhD thesis, University of Indiana, 1952). MS In 
University of Indiana library. 

a For an account of this and subsequent mobilizations, see: ht Col M. A. Kreidberg 
and Lt M. G. Henry, “History of Military Mobilization in the United States Army” 
(Special Studies Series, OCMH), 1954. 

3 William ID. Flory, Prisoners of War (Washington, 1.942), p. 40. 

4 Worthington C. B'ord and Others (eds.) t Journals of the Continental Congress 
177^-1789 (hereafter referred to as Journals of Congress) (Washington, 1904-37), IV, 
p. 22 ’ Flory, op. cit., p. 17; Jared Sparks (ed.), The Writings of George Washington 
(Boston, 1834), V, p. 183. 

1 
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HISTORY OF PRISONER OF WAR UTILIZATION 

ment of American prisoners by the English, the American armies took 
steps to accord similar treatment to British captives. On 11 August 
1775, General Washington wrote to Lt. Gen. Thomas Gage: “My 
duty now makes it necessary to apprize you, that for the future I shall 
regulate my Conduct toward those Gentlemen, who are or may be in 
uur Possession, exactly by the Rule you shall observe towards those 
of ours, now in your Custody.” 3 

As a rule American commanders temporarily secured their prisoners 
of war (PW’s) within the facilities of the local provost guard until 
they could be accommodated elsewhere. When a permanent intern- 
ment site was selected, the local provost guard, composed of detach- 
ments of men of the line, escorted the prisoners to the new camp. F re- 
quently, the prisoners were quartered in county jails pending their 
transfer to centralized prisoner of war barracks or encampments lo- 
cated in areas considered secure to the Continental forces. At these 
camps, the guard was provided for the most part by the local Militia. 
This resulted in a lack of uniformity in controlling the prisoners, and 
numerous escapes were reported. 6 

The enemy troops captured by the Americans were usually segregated 
according to nationality, that is, the British from the Hessians; and 
different treatment was accorded the two nationalities. The Hessians 
had a different attitude toward their confinement than did the British, 
and the Americans feared the greater inclination on the part of the 
British to escape. 7 Officer PW’s were customarily permitted the lib- 
erty of parole within a designated area. At their own expense they 
found quarters for themselves in private homes or inns while they 
awaited exchange. 8 Enlisted PW’s were occasionally billeted in pri- 
vate dwellings, but more frequently they were confined in' barracks 
surrounded by barricades. 9 However, to retaliate against British ac- 
tions and to obtain British conformity to the standards of interna- 
tional laws of warfare in the treatment of American prisoners, U. S. 
commanders often ordered close confinement for the enemy prisoners 
in their possession. They also threatened future reprisals against Brit- 

c John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington , From the Original 
Manuscript Sources, 17^5-1799 (Washington, 1931-44), III, p. 417. See also: Ibid., 
IV, p. 171, and VIII, pp. 216-22. 

0 Volumes XXI, pp. 33-35, XXXIII, pp. 10, 62, .1.89; XXXIV, p. 149; LVII, p. 101/; 
LX VII, p. 112 ; LXIX, pp. 83, 97, 100; LOIII, pp. 89, 95, 97, 98, 169; CLIV, pp. 0, 45-50. 
Revolutionary War Records. National Archives ; Journals of Congress , V, p. 531. 

1 Journals of Congress, XIX, p. 229, and XXI, pp. 1132-33; Max von Eelklnff (ed.), 
Memoirs and Letters and Journals of Major General Riedesel, trans. by Win. L. Stone 
(Albany, 1868), TI, pp. 6-9. 

8 Journals of Congress, IV, pp. 66, 107, 176, 371. For an example of an officer’s parole 
form, see : Ibid., p. 371. 

9 These were erected at the direction of the Continental Congress to prevent the civilian 
populace from having any intercourse with the prisoners of war. See : Ibid., V, p. 531 ; 
VII, p. 191 ; and IX, p. 773. 
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ish prisoners if considerate treatment was not accorded to American 
PW’s. 10 

General Washington and other American commanders gave con- 
sideration to the complaints of the prisoners and ordered military in- 
vestigations if the complaints were about the treatment received. 11 
The American Army also cooperated in the receipt of British aid to 
their men held custody by the Continental forces. (It had long been 
the practice for a nation to furnish supplies to its troops made cap- 
tive by an enemy.) When Great Britain failed to send supplies to 
maintain her men in American hands, the attitude of Congress 
wavered between providing them two-thirds of the amount given to 
active American troops, or the measure supplied to American pris- 
oners by the British. In 1782, Congress directed the Quartermaster 
General’s Department to issue the prisoners of war the following 
articles of the soldier’s ration: bread, beef or pork, soap, salt, and 
vinegar. 3 2 

The First Experiences of Prisoner Utilization 

Exchange 

The prisoners taken by the American forces at Concord and Lex- 
ington were placed in the custody of the Committee of Safety, and 
steps were immediately taken by the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress to exchange them for Americans in British custody. On 28 
April 1775, the Congress ordered certain captured British officers to 
be sent to Providence, R. I. ? to be used in negotiating the exchange 
of several prominent Americans interned on a British warship at 
Newport. Apparently these negotiations wore unsuccessful; but on 
16 June 1775 an exchange was concluded at Charlestown, Mass., 
between Pres. James Warren of the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress, who with Maj. Gen. Israel Putnam represented the Americans, 
and Maj. James Moncrief, representing the British. 13 This was the 
earliest attempt at American prisoner of war exchange, the form of 
PW utilization most prevalent in the Revolution. 

By the summer 1776, both the Continental Army and the British 
held numerous prisoners of war. To secure their return, in July 1776 

30 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 165-73; Flory, op. cit pp. 43, 46; W. P. Palmer (ed.), Calendar 
of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, 1652—1781, Preserved in the,. Capitol at 
Richmond (Richmond, 1875), I, p. 417; Walter Clark <ed. and comp.), The State Records 
of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1890- ), XVII, pp. 829, 834, 925-26; William Hand Browne 

(ed.) “Journal and Correspondence of the Council of Safety, August 29, 1775— March 20, 
1777,” Archives of Maryland (Baltimore, 1897), XVI, p. 490. 

11 Order Boole } XVII, p. 176. Revolutionary War Records. National Archives; Jour- 
nals of Congress, V, pp. 696, 732. 

32 Order Book , XIX, p. 80. Revolutionary War Records. National Archives. 

33 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (Cambridge, Mass., 1792-1927), ser. 1, 
v ol. V, p. 327. 

338293—55 2 
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Congress authorized the local commanders in each department to 
negotiate for the direct exchange of the prisoners on the following 
basis : “One Continental officer for one of enemy of equal rank, either 
in land or sea services; soldier for soldier; sailor for sailor, and one 
citizen for another citizen.” 14 On 20 July 1776, Gen, Sir William 
Howe, British commander in chief, advised General Washington 
that he had authority to negotiate for an exchange of prisoners of 
war. Ten days later, General Washington told General Howe that 
Congress wished to arrange a general exchange, rank for rank, sol- 
dier for soldier, sailor for sailor, and citizen for citizen. Howe agreed 
to this but with certain exceptions : he had no authority over seamen, 
and he would not exchange deserters. This was acceptable to Con- 
gress, and the exchange was made. 

General Washington and General Howe concluded a number of local 
exchanges during the next two years, General Washington’s practice 
being to request the return of Americans who had been longest in 
captivity. Eastern and southern officers were returned in equal pro- 
portions except when General Washington requested particular per- 
sons. 15 Local exchanges continued throughout 1777 ; for instance, 123 
prisoners of war were exchanged in Rhode Island on 11 February 
1777. 16 . 

In early 1778, Congress and General Washington sought to con- 
summate a general exchange with the British Government that would 
last for the duration of the war. American and British commissioners 
met at Germantown, Pa., on 31 March 1778 and again at Newtown, Pa., 
on 6 April 1778, but they could not reach an agreement. The Ameri- 
can, commissioners were bound by certain congressional resolutions 
which demanded that (1) the enemy settle the expenses of prisoners 
of war not with the inflationary Continental currency but with actual 
coin on a par value with the paper issue ; (2) all Loyalists be returned 
to the states so they could be punished as traitors; (3) Maj. Gen. 
Charles Lee be exchanged for Maj. Gen. Richard Prescott (this was 
his second imprisonment) ; and (4) all supplies issued to enemy pris- 
oners be replaced in like quantity. On the other hand, General Howe’s 
authority had been limited to personal powers based on his military 
commission and command, whereas the American commissioners rep- 
resented powers, delegated to General Washington by Congress, to 
bind the Nation. The British commander apparently had been specifi- 
cally instructed by his government not to negotiate on a national basis, 

14 Peter Force (comp.), American Archives ( Washington, 1837-53), sen 5, vol. I, 
p. 1587. 

is Sparks, op. cit V, pp. 24, 173, 175, 210, 254; Fitzpatrick, op. cit ., V, pp. 356-57, 
and VII, p. 10. 

M Haffner, op. cit. j pp. 297-98; Jolm R. Bartlett (ed.), Records of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations in New England (Providence, 1856-65), VIII, pp. 16, 
50-51 ; Chas. J. Hoadly (ed.), The Public Records of the State of Connecticut (Hartford, 
1894-1922), 1, p. 160. 
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as the British wanted no implication of acknowledgment inconsistent 
with their claim that the conflict was blit a domestic disturbance. As 
a result, negotiations failed. 17 y 

By May 1778, Congress was willing to permit an exchange of all 
officers and enlisted men. This was to be an equal exchange of all 
soldiers and officers, but the legislative body would not permit an 
exchange of privates for officers; however, it was willing to accede 
to an exchange of Burgoyne’s officers. 18 This action by Congress was 
the result of a proposal by General Howe after the failure of the 
Germantown and Newtown negotiations. With both sides willing to 
concede certain points, an exchange was made from May to July 1778. 
It was simply au agreement between two contracting parties and not 
between nations. 

Meanwhile, British seamen captured by American naval forces were 
released on parole either at sea or in France. In June 1778, the Ameri- 
can commissioners in France reached a temporary agreement whereby 
British prisoners would be released to Lord Howe in America, and 
American prisoners interned in England would be exchanged in 
France. 19 Benjamin Franklin, one of the American commissioners, 
feared the British would pick out “ . . . the worse and weakest of our 
people to give in exchange for your good ones.” Therefore he insisted 
that those longest in confinement be exchanged first. 20 

At this time France was a neutral nation and refused to intern 
British prisoners captured at sea by TJ. S. forces. But in August 1778, 
after it declared war on Great Britain, France issued orders that the 
. . prisoners shall be conducted, guarded, and maintained in the 
name and at the expense of the United States.” 21 These were used in 
local exchanges, both in France and in Holland; the first exchange 
took place in France in May 1779. 22 

In the United States, a second attempt was made in 1779 and 1780 
to arrange a general cartel with Sir Henry Clinton, then British 
commander in chief, but again the British commissioners were not 
permitted to admit any expression which tended to acknowledge the 
independence of the American states. For this — and other reasons — 
the negotiations failed. The other reasons were : first, and most im- 
portant, difficulties were encountered over the adjustment and settle- 
ment of accounts of maintaining the prisoners of war. Second, the 
British at this time held very few American privates as prisoners ; this 
would have necessitated the Continental Army exchanging a relatively 

17 Haffner, up . cit., pp. 299-301; Sparks, op. cit., V, pp. 235, 261n., 31(5n., 272n. ; 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings , ser. 1, vol. V, pp. 339-41. 

18 Journals of Congress, XI, pp. 520-21. 

1U Haffner, op . eit., pp. 301-02. 

*> Francis Wharton (ed.), The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States (Washington, 1889), II, pp. 581, 614—15. 

* Art XV, "Regulations for Prizes and Prisoners, ” in ibid., p. 687. 

22 lUd., Ill, pp. 487, 522-23 ; Haffner, op. cit ., pp. 452-53. 
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high proportion of British privates for A m eri can officers in British 
custody. 23 

Limited exchanges continued as before, and toward the end of 1779 
a rather extensive exchange took place in the South. The Continental 
Army held approximately 375 enemy prisoners throughout the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, and these were exchanged for 269 Americans— the 
remaining 106 were to be delivered on the next exchange. A few 
officers were exchanged at the ratio of 1 officer for 10 privates. The 
exchange was so complete that Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lincoln wrote, 
fii We have none [prisoners] now with the Enemy saving a few 
officers.’ 524 

During December 1779, the following tariff for the exchange of 
prisoners of war was arranged in New Y ork : 



sergeant 

ensign 

lieutenant 

captain 

major 

lieutenant colonel 

- colonel 

brigadier general 

major general 

lieutenant general 

adjutant and quarter master. 

surgeon 

surgeon's mate 

surgeon of hospitals 

deputies and assistants... — 



2 privates 
4 
6 
16 
28 
72 
100 
200 
372 
1 , 044 
6 
6 
4 
16 



All others of the staff according to the rank they held in the line. Another 
arrangement was concluded ... by which the money price of ransom was 
agreed to, as well as their relative importance, privates being one. Accord- 
ing to that, a commander-in-chief was rated . . . (about eight thousand 
dollars), and equal to live thousand men. A major general was rated . . . 
(about four hundred dollars), and equal to three hundred and seventy- live 
men. Other officers in proportion." 



Overseas in France, the American commissioners and British 
officials signed a “Cartel for a General Exchange of Prisoners” at 
Versailles on 12 March 1780. This cartel contained the following pro- 
vision that applied to prisoners at war interned in England and in 
France : “The prisoners shall be exchanged man for man, according to 
their rank and qualities, or for a certain number of men as equivalent, 



2:1 Sparks, op. cit VI, pp. 508-09, and VII, pp. 1-2, 8n. ; Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings , ser. 1, vol. V, pp. 340-41 ; Documents Relating to the Revolutionary 
History of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, 1901-17), ser. 2, vol. Ill, pp. 244, 291; 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, p. 318. 

The State Records of North Carolina, XIV, pp. 357-58 ; Haffner, op. cit., pp. 302-03. 
526 William Thomas Roberts Saffell, Records of the Revolutionary War (Philadelphia, 
I860), pp. 204-05. 

20 Benson- J. Lossing, The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution (New York, 1851), 
II. p. 640. , 
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or for certain sums of money in form of ransoms.” 27 But by this time, 
the attitude in the United States in respect to a general exchange was 
undergoing a change. In July 1780, General Washington advised 

. . exchanges of prisoners, though urged by humanity, is not politic. 
It would give force to the British, and add but little to our own. Few 
of the American prisoners belong to the Army and the enlistment of 
those who do, is nearly expired.” 28 It is apparent that the military 
at this time did not favor such an exchange. 

Again, in late 1782, England proposed to “. . . exchange seamen 
for soldiers, they having no soldiers in their [England] hands; that 
the soldiers so exchanged should not serve for one year against the 
United States; that the sailors might go into immediate service; that 
the balance of the soldiers in our [Congress] hands should be given 
up at a stipulated price.” 28 Congress rejected this as being unequal; 
as letting loose a force that might be employed against our allies in the 
West Indies ; and as making no provision for the maintenance of the 
prisoners. Also, the British commissioners again did not have the 
authority to represent the King, a fact that Congress insisted upon 
so that any debt incurred by the commissioners would be binding on 
the British nation. 30 s 

Negotiations continued throughout the war in an effort to conclude 
a general exchange cartel, but to no avail. Local exchanges did con- 
tinue, even to the extent of permitting some individuals to return to 
their lines on parole to arrange for their own exchange. 31 

The Commissary General of Prisoners 

Due to a lack of uniformity in providing for prisoners of war, 
Washington in 1775 asked Congress to appoint a commissary of 
prisoners in “. . . these parts [Massachusetts] to attend to providing 
of necessaries for Prisoners dispersed in these Provinces.” 32 Despite 
other letters with the same recommendation, 33 it was not until 7 Octo- 
ber 1776 that Congress resolved that a commissary of prisoners be ap- 
pointed by each of the states. When the recommendation Anally was 
followed, confusion resulted : lack of uniformity in the management 
of the prisoners was prevalent ; each state was concerned solely with its 
own interests when exchanging prisoners with the enemy ; and some 
states failed to take sufficient measures to guarantee the security of the 
prisoners. Because of a lack of centralized control, the conditions 
gradually worsened until on 16 J anuary 1 * 80, at the request of Gen- 
s’ Wharton, op. at., Ill, pp. 848-49. 

28 Henry Onderdonk, Jr., Revolutionary Incidents of Suffolk and Kings Counties (New 
York, 1849), p. 233. 

23 Wharton, op. cit., V, p. 871. 

Ibid. 

si The Public Records of the State of Connecticut, I, p. 160, and III, p. 275, 

32 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., IV, p. 313. 

33 Ibid., V, p. 35, and VI, pp. 404, 456. 
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eral Washington, Congress moved to reorganize prisoners’ affairs . 34 

To remedy the “shameful and injurious manner” in which prisoner 
exchanges were being made, Congress appointed a Commissary Gen- 
eral of Prisoners . 35 It resolved that all prisoners captured by the 
Army or Navy of the United States or by subjects, troops, or ships of 
any state should be delivered into the care and custody of the Com- 
missary General of Prisoners, his deputies or assistants. In all re- 
spects, the captured enemy were to be deemed and treated as prisoners 
of war of the United States. General Washington, as commander in 
chief, received the authority to select the Commissary General of 
Prisoners and to appoint U. S. deputy commissaries in the' different 
states . 36 

Congress directed that thereafter the states were not to exchange 
prisoners but that all exchanges were to be made through the Com- 
missary General. As a concession to the states, Congress provided 
that prisoners taken by ships or troops of any particular state would 
be exchanged for men from those states. However, any surplus 
prisoners were to be exchanged regardless of the state of capture. 
The United States was to bear the costs to the states for transporting 
prisoners to the custody of a U. S. deputy commissary of prisoners. 
If one was not convenient, the prisoners were to be delivered to the 
county jail where, pending their removal, the United States was to 
be charged with the cost of their maintenance . 37 All officer prisoners 
of war on parole were required to pay their own expenses, including 
that for physicians, surgeons, and attendants, unless confined in hos- 
pitals. Such expenses were required to be paid before the prisoners’ 
exchange would be effected. 

The Commissary General of Prisoners and his deputies had to make 
regular monthly returns to the Board of War as to the number, situa- 
tion, and exchange of all prisoners and to render such other reports 
as circumstances deemed necessary. The congressional resolution 
also specified that all exchanges of prisoners of war were to be made 
on an individual basis of soldier for soldier and sailor for sailor. 
General Washington was reauthorized to conduct exchange arrange- 
ments directly with the British commander . 38 

™ See: Vol. CLIV, pp. 45-50, for resolution of Congress, 13 .Tan 1780. Revolutionary 
War Records. National Archives. 

& American Archives , ser. 5, vol. Ill, pp. 1311-12; Journals of Congress, VII, p. 209. 

so Sec : Ltrs, Gerret H. Van Wagoner, Deputy Commissary of Prisoners at Fishkill, N. Y., 
in vol. CLIV ; Order Book , XVIII, p. 176 ; Order Boole, XXIX, p. 150 ; CLIV, pp. 33-34 ; 
Order Book, LXVII, p. 27. Revolutionary War Records. National Archives; Sparks, 
op . cit., V, p. 178 and VII, p. 209. 

37 Reimbursable maintenance costs to the states for PW’s in confinement or on the 
march were limited to two-thirds of a soldier’s ration. See : Order Book, XIX, p. 80. 
Revolutionary War Records. National Archives. 

3* Vol. CLIV, pp. 45-50. Revolutionary War Records. National Archives. 
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The Convenf/on Army 30 

When Lt. Gen. John Burgoyne surrendered his British forces to 
May Gen. Horatio Gates at Saratoga, N. Y., on 17 October 1777, over 
5,000 enemy troops fell into American custody. 40 Under the terms of 
the Articles of Convention executed between the two generals, 

A Free I’assage [is] to be granted to the Army under Lieut. Genl, Burgoyne 
to Great Britain, upon condition of not serving again in North America, dur- 
ing the present Contest ; and the Port of Boston is Assigned for the Entry 
of Transports to Receive the Troops whenever General Howe shall so Order. 

Should any Cartel take place by which the Army under Lieut. General 
Burgoyne, or any part of it, may be exchang’d, the foregoing Article to he 
void as far as such exchange shall he made . 41 

These troops, known as the Convention Army, were marched under 
guard to Boston, the designated port of embarkation, where the Eng- 
lish were quartered outside the port on Prospect Hill and the Ger- 
mans on Winter Hill. The British officers were permitted to quarter 
themselves in the towns of Cambridge, Mystic, and Watertown, and 
were granted a parole of about 10 miles circumference excluding the 
city of Boston. 

Winter set in making sailing conditions between New York and 
Boston dangerous; therefore, General Burgoyne requested permis- 
sion of Congress to move his troops to Providence where they could 
more readily embark. Realizing the force that would be released to 
the enemy should the exchange of the Convention Army be made, 
Congress not only denied the request but forbade any embarkation 
until the surrender articles had been ratified by the British King and 
Parliament. Such ratification was not forthcoming since such an 
act would have admitted the authority of the American Congress and 
the independence of the United States. As a result, the Convention 
Army became prisoners of war with no hope of release except by 
exchange. 42 



39 Since the records and accounts of American PW operations during the. Revolutionary 
War are disconnected and fragmentary, a chronological extract from the collected letters 
of a young British officer who wrote of his experiences as an American PW is presented 
for corroborative purposes. Ens Thomas Anburey who was with Gen Burgoyne and 
his Convention Army at the surrender at Saratoga, N. Y., was a PW for almost four 
years from Nov 1777 to Sep 1781. In his writings, Ens Anburey speaks of the treatment, 
supplies, food, quarters, guards, escapes, censorship, exchange, proselyting, and employ- 
ment of PW’s. See: Thomas Anburey, Travels Through the Interior Parts of America 
(London, 1789) ; see also parallel account of Gen Riedesel, commander of the German 
forces, in Eolking, Memoirs and Letters and Journals of Major General Riedesel , I, pp. 
179-230, and II, pp. 1-89. 

40 “The prisoners numbered five thousand eight hundred, of whom half were Germans. . . 
See: Sit George Q. Trevelyan, The American Revolution (New York, 1899-1913) IV 
p. 194. 

41 Francis J. Hudleston, Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne (New York, 1927), pp. 208-09, 
257. Gen Burgoyne felt that they would be exchanged for the troops then in Britain who 
in turn would be seut to Sir William Ilowe. 

42 Anburey, op. cit II, pp. 74, 77, 81, 191; Sparks, op, cit V, pp. 143-45, 18(5n, ; 
Lossing, op. cit., p. 82 n. 
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When the Council of Boston was informed of the status of the 
Convention Army, for security reasons it moved the English prisoners 
to Rutland, 55 miles away. Because the German prisoners were sub- 
missive they were permitted to remain near Boston. At Rutland, the 
English enlisted men were confined in barracks surrounded by 20-foot 
pickets, while the officers obtained quarters in nearby private homes. 
During this time, many prisoners deserted. 43 

The presence of part of the Convention Army at Rutland posed a 
problem. If the prisoners were continually locked up, they were apt 
to complain of the severity of treatment or of the insufficient food 
and clothing. If they were given freedom within the town limits, 
there were likely to be collisions with the local authorities and towns- 
people. This was partially solved by allowing many to go to work 
in the countryside; there they found the food and country living much 
more satisfactory. Others were later parceled out to nearby towns 
as laborers and artisans where the prisoners “forgot the duties of a 
soldier” and became so much a part of the local life that when the 
government ordered their removal the townspeople rescued them from 
the collecting officers. 44 

Massachusetts wanted the southern provinces to share the burden 
of ministering to the prisoners, and Congress agreed with its claim. 
The war was then being fought in the Jerseys (a term then applied 
to New Jersey) and New York, excluding their consideration; Penn- 
sylvania was considered too ravaged by war; and Maryland was be- 
lieved to be too small a province to support the Convention Army. 
Thereupon, Congress selected Virginia because of its size, fertility, 
and the security it offered. 45 

In October 1778, Congress passed a resolution to march the Con- 
vention Army from Massachusetts to Charlottesville, Va., to remove 
them from the immediate scene of military operations. But since the 
800-mile march was to be done in the dead of winter, the officers of the 
Convention Army were convinced that it was to cause the men to desert 
in considerable numbers. 46 Regardless of the reason for the move, 
many, especially the Germans, did desert in the course of the march to 
Virginia. The Hessians, seeing the comfortable manner in which their 
countrymen lived in America, deserted in great numbers as the Con- 
vention Army moved through New 7 York, the Jerseys, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 47 Many of these deserters were recruited into the American 
Army, a fact that made General Washington, caustically remark that 

43 Anburey, op. cit., pp, 192— 03 ; Sparks, op. frit., pp. 296—97, 

44 Newcomer, op. cit., pp. 94, 15(3. 

1,5 Anburey, op. cit., pp. 324- 25, 

40 Claude G. Bowers, The Young Jefferson 17/ t S-17Xf) (Boston, 1945), pp. 229-31; 
Anburey, op. cit., p. 275. 

47 Anburey, op. cit., p. 275; Lowell (op. cit., pp. 287, 290) states that 655 Englishmen 
and ICO Germans bad deserted by 1 Apr 1778. 
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Figure 1 . Encampment of the Convention Army. 



it simply gave the enemy back the men they had lost — that they would 
desert again to the British at the first opportunity. 48 

The march was made in good weather by way of Valley Forge, Lan- 
caster, and York, Pa. But from Fredericks Town, Md., to Charlottes- 
ville, Va., the march was hindered by heavy snowfall and bad roads. 
On the arrival at Charlottesville, it was reported that no pen could de- 
scribe the scene of misery and confusion — the town consisted of only 
a court house, one tavern, and about a dozen houses. Since the army 
had not been expected until spring the prisoners were quartered in a 
few roofless log cabins. Food was scant and consisted of a little salt 
pork and corn meal cakes. Because of the situation, the officers were 
permitted a parole circuit of almost 100 miles in which to find them- 
sel ves lodging. This inclu ded the city of Richmond. 

The prisoners, through their own efforts, speedily remedied the sit- 
uation. They cleared the ground of the encampment area, divided it 
into small plots, arid fenced and cultivated them. By their own efforts, 
the prisoners produced much of the food they required. In addition, 
they repaired and built additional barracks for themselves. Among 
other things, they built a theater, a coffee-house, and a cold bath. Many 
of the captured officers built homes near the camp where they resided 
with their families, which they had brought to America with them. 49 

Many English Pff’s deserted rather than endure their prison life 
in Virginia. Approximately one hundred reached New York, but 
sixty or seventy were caught and returned to Charlottesville where 
they were confined in a picketed prison near the barracks. 80 On the 
other hand, the German prisoners were content with their lot, being 

« Miller, op. cit.y p. 507. 

^ See ; Walter Hart Blumenthal, Women Camp Followers of the American Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1052), pp. 20-34. See also: Lowell, op. cit, y pp. 282-84, 286; Bowers, op, 
cAt., pp. 229-31 ; Lossing, op, c it., II, pp. 550-51. 

^Anburey, op. cit., pp. 388-89. 
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paid by the British and not having to fight. Further, the Americans 
permitted the Germans to go around the countryside to work. As a 
result of their handicrafts, they earned money exclusive of their mili- 
tary pay. 51 

The Convention Army stayed in Virginia until October 1780 when 
it was again moved. Since Cornwallis had achieved some military sue- 
cesses in the Carolinas, Congress thought his intention might be to re- 
take the prisoner army. Therefore, the army was put on the march 
by regiments in much the same manner as it had left New England, 
except its place of destination was unknown. Maryland, upon ap- 
proach of the army, absolutely refused admittance fearing such a 
group would distress the inhabitants of so small a province. In fact 
it actually opposed a crossing of the Potomac with arms. Until the 
matter was adjusted, the army remained in Winchester, Va., at an old 
fort, and some of the prisoners worked on nearby farms. Other PW’s 
who were offered work in Richmond refused to do so for fear their 
officers would deem them deserters. 52 

Maryland and Pennsylvania did not want the prisoners of war 
because of the economic burden ; therefore, the Commissary General of 
Purchases arranged to have Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland 
equally furnish the necessary provisions. 53 In late November, the Con- 
vention Army moved to Fredericks Town Md., where it remained 
temporarily. Here the prisoners were quartered in comfortable bar- 
racks, supplied with provisions, and allowed many privileges. They 
were allowed to work for the inhabitants of the town, and they could 
go into the country to purchase vegetables. 54 The German prisoners 
were sent to Fort Frederick, but despite the improved conditions, 
desertions continued. 55 

Because of the fear of an attack by Cornwallis to form a junction 
with other English troops that had been landed in Virginia, Maryland 
wanted the prisoners moved. And, as expected, orders arrived to 
move the Convention Army to Lancaster, Pa. Upon arrival at Lan- 
caster, the enlisted men were separated from the officers — the latter 
being sent to Kings Bridge, Conn., for exchange. 56 Other than the 
officers, none of the Convention troops were restored to their native 
countries until the was was over. 57 

51 Ibid., pp. 300—91 ; Trevelyan, op. cit ., p. 206; Eel king, Memoirs and Letters and Jour- 
nals of Major General Riedesel , II, p. 41. 

ea Calendar of Virginia State Papers , I, p. 48G ; Max von Editing, The German Allied 
Troops in the North American War of Independence , translated and abridged by Joseph G. 
Roaengarten (Albany, 1893), p. 215. 

53 L, UC y Leigh Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution”, Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, XL (1945), p. 103. 

64 Anburey, op. cit., p. 429. 

ts Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution,” op. cit., p. 193; Anburey, op. 
Cit , pp. 437, 444-45, 45G. 

m Anburey, op. cit., pp. 441, 4^9, 4GG ; Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, p. 502. 

87 Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 207; one British historian stated that after the separation of 
the officers and men, the enlisted PW’s ", . . vanished no man knows whither.” See : John 
W, Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1011), III, pp. 242r-43, 
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Retaliation 

The use of prisoners of war as instruments of retaliation was often 
threatened and sometimes used during the Revolutionary War. Gen- 
eral Washington in 1775 had notified the British that their conduct 
toward American PW’s in their possession would determine the 
treatment accorded British and Hessian prisoners of war. The Brit- 
ish in turn maintained that, although they considered the war as a 
civil uprising, the prisoners were not considered traitors and were 
being treated with kindness. 53 

However, in late 1776, after the British had captured Maj. Gen. 
Charles Lee of the Continental Army and had threatened to court- 
martial him as a deserter from the British Army, General Washington 
wrote Sir William Howe ; “. . . any violence you may commit upon 
his life and liberty, will be severely retaliated upon the lives and 
liberties of the British officers, or those of their foreign allies in our 
hands.” 59 This tone was often heard, both in the United States and 
abroad. The American commissioners in France wrote to Lord North 
on 12 December 1777 : “Your Lordship must know, that it is in the 
power of those we have the honour to represent, to make ample retali- 
ation upon the numerous prisoners of all ranks in their possession ; 
and we warn and beseech you not to render it their indispensible 
duty.” 60 

To retaliate against the treatment accorded Col. Ethan Allen by the 
English, Congress ordered Maj. Gen. Richard Prescott, a British 
officer, to be placed in irons and confined in jail. 81 Throughout 1777 
and 1778, both Congress and General Washington protested the treat- 
ment accorded American PW’s who for the most part were treated as 
common criminals. British officers in American custody had been al- 
lowed $2 per week by the Continental Congress to support themselves, 
and British privates had been granted permission to work and keep 
their wages. When the British continued their mistreatment of Amer- 
ican prisoners, Congress withdrew th'e $2 allowance and recalled all 
those prisoners at work. They were then accorded treatment similar 
to that received by American prisoners of war. The various state gov- 
ernments assisted in executing this policy of retaliation. 62 

In the South where the predominant pro-British population aided 
the English troops, retaliation was even more prevalent. For instance, 
in February 1779, 70 Tories captured in North Carolina while 
slaughtering cattle for food were tried for high treason and con- 

50 John A. Alinon (ed.), The Remembrancer or Impartial Repository of Public Events 
(Lon clou, 1TT8), I, p. 177 ; American Archives , ser. 4, vol. Ill, p. 240. 

69 SalTell, op. eit p. 203. 

00 Almon, op. eit., V, p. 512. 

61 Journals of Congress , IV, pp. 22-23. 

^IUa. 3 X, pp. 78-81, and XI, p. 723; Archives of Maryland , XVI, p. 490; The State 
Records of North Carolina XVII, pp. 829, 834, 925-26. 
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demned to death. Five of the most active prisoners were hanged, and 
the others were pardoned. 63 

Recruitment of Enemy Prisoners of War Into the Military Service 

Comparatively early in the conflict, British deserters and even pris- 
oners of war were enlisted in the American Army, Because of so many 
desertions to the enemy and the espionage activities of these former 
prisoners, both the Continental Congress and General Washington dis- 
approved of this practice. 64 Washington, however, urged that those 
already enlisted not be withdrawn : “I would not have them again 
withdrawn and sent in, because they might be subjected to punish- 
ment, but I would have the practice discontinued in the future.” 65 
Enlistments continued, however, and Congress, no doubt in view of 
the manpower situation, ^authori zed the raising of German battalions, 
and in August 1776 authorized the granting of land bounties to enemy 
deserters. 60 

In 1778, Congress promised Hessian prisoners of war who joined 
the Continental Army a higher rank and an appointment to a corps 
which was composed exclusively of Germans. This corps was em- 
ployed on frontier or garrison duty. 67 Later in 1778 the congressional 
policy appeared to waver, and a congressional committee condemned 
the practice of enlistment of enemy forces as being “impolitic.” At 
this time, General Washington also objected to the policy. 68 The re- 
cruiting of disaffected men (especially the foreign-born) , prisoners of 
war, and enemy deserters was a contributing factor of some importance 
in the desertion of American troops. Such recruits demoralized the 
American soldiers who deserted upon the least excuse. 69 * 

By 1782, however, the manpower situation had become so acute that 
Congress issued another proclamation to the German PW’s urging 
them to join the Continental Army and promising promotions to their 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers. This was done at the 
suggestion of General Washington who now thought the German vet- 
erans would strengthen the American army. 70 The recruitment of the 
Hessians was done openly. Although some recruitment was done, the 

63 Los sing, op. tit., II, p. 506. - 

“Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XI, p. 99; John C. Miller, Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783 (Bos- 
ton, 1948), p. 507 ; American Archives, ser. 5, vol. Ill, p. 920. 

05 American Archives, ser. 5, vol. Ill, p. 920. 

oojw&j S er. 4, vol. VI, pp. 1132, 1508 ; Journals of Congress, IV, pp. 302, 3,62n. 

<»? Saffell, op. cit., pp. 401-02 ; Edward J. Lowell, The Hessians and the Other German 
Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War (New York, 1884), p. 286. 

08 Jo urnals of- Congress, XII, p. 1150. ; 

09 Allen Bowman, The Morale of the American Revolutionary Army (Washington, 1943), 
p. 73. 

?o Congress in its resolution stated that 14 . „ . the Commander in Chief has for several 
years made trial of the fidelity of some of the German prisoners, who were formed into a 
separate corps, and highly approves their past conduct.” See: Journals of Congress, 
XXII, p. 275. See also : Miller, op. cit., p. 507 ; Eelking, TJie German Allied Troops in the 
North American War of Independence, pp. 19-21 ; Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XXV, p, 407. 
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only record that can be found is that Count Casiinir Pulaski com- 
manded a corps comprised of approximately 400 German deserters. 71 

As an inducement to Canada to join with the United States, a pro- 
posal was made in Congress in 1782 to establish a regiment composed 
of Canadian PW’s who would be willing to enlist. But apparently 
this proposal was lost in committee. 72 Congress had earlier approved a 
similar resolution on 5 August 1776 that permitted the voluntary en- 
listment of captured Canadian seamen into the American naval forces 
and had granted permission to the states and private individuals to 
enlist British seamen taken prisoners. 73 

Employment of Prisoners of War 

During the Revolutionary War, there was no definite policy or or- 
ganized program for the employment of prisoners of war at useful 
labor. For the most part, enlisted prisoners were placed in restraint 
pending an exchange, although Congress did permit them to exercise 
their trades and to labor to support themselves. Officer PW’s were 
usually paroled within a certain area while waiting exchange and were 
not employed. 74 Before the Continental Congress authorized each 
state to appoint a Commissary of Prisoners, local state and town com- 
mittees dealt with the prisoner of war problem and were responsible 
for the labor of the prisoners. In June 1776, 217 Scotch Highland 
Regulars captured aboard a British transport were turned over to the 
state of Virginia who sent the cadets and noncommissioned officers to 
places of security along the frontier ; the privates were distributed by 
local committees to families throughout the middle counties where, 
one to a family, they could be employed at such wages as they would 
accept. In this way, the prisouers were secured as well as usefully em- 
ployed. 70 Richard Henry Lee stated that this permitted the prisoners 
a chance “ to become the Citizens of America instead of its ene- 
mies.” 76 

Also in June 1776, the Committee of Prisoners in Connecticut re- 
solved that those prisoners of war, except officers, who desired to labor 
at their respective trades could do soj and that they would receive 
wages in addition to the costs of the billeting allowed by the Conti- 
nental Congress. 77 However, it decided that it would be unsafe and 
improper to employ them in making firearms, gunpowder, casting 
cannon, cannonballs, or in erecting fortifications. 78 On the other hand, 

71 Lowell, op. tit., p. 288, 

72 Journals of Congress, IX, pp. 980, 1037. 

73 Ibid., V, p. 630 ; American Archives, ser. 5, vol. Ill, p. IS 32. 

74 Journals of Congress, IV, pp, 370-73. 

75 American Archives, ser. 4, vol. VI, p. 1587. 

™ Charles Lee (cd.) The Lee Papers ("Collections of the New York Historical Society 
1872,” Vol. II [New York, 1 8 7^3 ] ) , p. 98, 

" American Archives, ser. 4, vol. VI, p. 1137 ; The Public Records of the State of Connect- 
icut j I, p. 41.9, and II, p. 214. 

78 American Archives, ser. 5, vol. I, p. 40. 
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the Continental Congress resolved on 22 July 1776 that a “Captain Joy 
[would] have liberty to employ eight of the Prisoners in the business 
of casting Cannon.” 79 In Massachusetts, the committees of Spring- 
field, Westfield, and West Springfield met on 3 July 1776 and formu- 
lated regulations requiring among other things that an employer of 
the services of a prisoner of war send a copy of the labor agreement to 
the local committee within three weeks. 

The f/rsf Large-Scale Employment of PW’s 

Probably the first large-scale attempt at systematized employment 
was at Lancaster, Pa. On 26 December 1776, the Continental Army 
captured approximately 1,000 PW J s at Trenton, N. J., and marched 
them to Lancaster, Pa., where they were confined. 80 When news of 
the success of the battle reached Congress, a committee advised General 
Washington not to exchange the prisoners, who were mainly Hessians : 
“We think their capture affords a favourable opportunity of making 
them acquainted with the situation and circumstances of many of their 
countrymen. . . 81 Consequently, they were imprisoned. Upon the 

arrival of the PW’s at Lancaster, a census was taken of those who had 
skilled trades, and 315 were found to be skilled artisans. These in- 
cluded weavers, tailors, shoemakers, stocking-makers, millers, bakers, 
butchers, carpenters, joiners, smiths, and plasterers. 82 

Several factors influenced the eventual use of the PW’s. First, the 
crowded conditions of the barracks and the shortages of rations war- 
ranted this action ; second, the Hessian prisoners of war, who were 
more often paroled to work than were the British, were considered 
more dependable from a security standpoint; 83 third, numerous re- 
quests were made for the prisoner of war labor. 84 Therefore, on 3 
March 1777, the Council of Safety at Lancaster authorized that the 
Hessian prisoners be paroled to trustworthy persons for employment. 
Returns had to be kept which listed the names of the employers and 
the names and occupations of the prisoners. 85 

When the PW’s were hired out, Congress paid them in money the 
value of their rations. In. addition, the farmers gave them their 

meals and $7.50 per month. The person who hired them was respon- 
sible for their security and was required to pay Congress $200 if one 
deserted. (There is record of this security being as high as £1,000 
in the case of an expert wheelwright.) 86 As craftsmen were in great 

™ Ibid., p. 1587. 

80 Lowell, op. cit., p. 96. 

81 American Archives , ser. 5, vol. Ill, pp. 1458-59. 

83 Samuel Hazard and Others (eds.), Pennsylvania Archives (Philadelphia & Harris- 
burg, 1852- ) ser. 2, vol. I. p. 435, 

8:1 Eel king, Memoirs and Letters and Journals of Major General Riedesel , pp. 33-34. 

w “Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Archives , 
XI, pp. 85, 186 ; sec also : Ibid., ser. 1, vol. V, p. 206. 

& Ibid., ser. 1, vol. V, p. 206. 

sa Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution,” op. eit, p. 180. 
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demand, by March 1777 the American authorities had allowed the 
prisoners to be hired out in the Lancaster area. Later the area was 
expanded. At Easton, Pa., the prisoners who worked received $1 
per day with which they could buy apparel in local stores. 87 Thirty 
were selected to make shot and cannon for the American Army at a 
forge and iron foundry at Mount Hope, N. J., and, at one time, a 
group of Scotch prisoners was hired hy Pres. John Witherspoon of 
Princeton University, a fellow Scot. 88 The officers who were paroled 
were allowed the following numbers of orderlies : field officers, three 
soldiers for servants ; captains, two soldiers ; subalterns, one. 89 

In August 1777 when the British fleet entered the Chesapeake Bay, 
General Washington ordered the prisoners at Lancaster to be moved 
to Heading, Pa. To assemble the prisoners of war . . a bellman 
went around the town of Lancaster calling upon all inhabitants . . 
who had hired Hessian prisoners to take them to the barracks and 
to receive receipts for them. 90 

Some British officers stated that the German PW’s who were taken 
to Lancaster and Heading were visited by American clergymen who 
read them the following proclamation : 

The King of Great Britain refused to pay for their maintenance, their 
Tyrant princes also liad abandoned and sold them, Congress did there- 
fore leave it to their choice, either to enlist in the American Service, or 
pay 30 l. currency of Pennsylvania for their past maintenance in hard money, 
which sum, if they could not afford to pay, the farmers would advance for 
them on binding themselves to serve them for three years, in both of which 
case they must take the Oath of Allegiance to the United States.® 1 

The prisoners were advised by the clergymen to accept the first alter- 
native rather than to be indentured to the farmers. 93 One of the most 
notorious instances of this indenturing was that of 35 prisoners of 
war bound out to ironmaster John Jacob Faesch, at Mount Hope, 
N. J. These PW’s wrote that Faesch had procured them from a 
Philadelphia jail. On two occasions, they escaped and were recap- 
tured, and on each occasion, Faesch procured their freedom — one 
time by paying $20 each for them, whereupon he deducted this sum 
from their wages. The prisoners claimed they were cruelly beaten 
after each recapture. 03 

When the British advanced into Pennsylvania, the prisoners were 
moved to Winchester, Va., in two contingents where those Germans 
in the first group were allowed to hire themselves out as farm 

87 Ha finer, op. cit., p. 376. 

Board of War Reports, ser. 147, vol. H,*No. 515. Revolutionary War Records. Na- 
tional Archives. 

80 Howie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution,” op. cit., p. 180. 

p. 188. 

01 Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), p. 304. 

02 This had been prohibited hy a congressional resolution of 22 May 1778. See: Lowell, 
op. cit., pp. 288—89. 

03 Morris, op. cit., pp. 304-05. 
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servants. 94 The others were imprisoned. Later when the barracks at 
Winchester became overcrowded and some of the prisoners were, 
ordered to Frederick, Md., the Virginia farmers protested the loss of 
the cheap labor supply. 95 A few of the prisoners at Frederick hired 
themselves out to work their trades and to cut wood for the barracks 
master. Others were hired to w'ork at iron and salt works, and some 
worked as farm hands to thresh wheat to supply the French fleet. 90 
The use of a prisoner of war “band of Musik” was authorized at Fred- 
erick to play for ladies who were “all anxious for the musik. . . .” 
These prisoners were paid a salary. 97 

The Hessian band captured at Trenton was kept at Philadelphia 
where it played for a dinner given for Congress on the first anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. When Congress 
was forced to leave Philadelphia, the band accompanied it. It was in 
constant demand for parties and balls of all sorts, and for each night’s 
performance received £15. The limits of the parole of its members 
covered a wide area. 98 

The Surrender of Cornwallis 

On 19 October 1781, Lord Cornwallis surrendered approximately 
7,000 men to General Washington at Yorktown." In the preliminary 
talks, General Washington would not agree to sending the prisoners 
back to Europe but stated that the garrisons of York and Gloucester 
and all seamen “. . . will be received as Prisoners of War.” 100 Under 
the terms of the surrender agreement, the prisoners were to be kept 
in either Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania while Cornwallis and 
a number of his officers were to be sent on parole to New 1 ork. As it 
turned out, the prisoners were divided between Winchester, Va., and 
Fort Frederick, Md., with the German prisoners going to Fort 
Frederick. 191 

Part of the Germans received at Fort Frederick were turbulent and 
part were well behaved. To better manage the turbulent group, it was 
planned to hire out the cooperative prisoners. However, Elias Boudi- 
not, the Commissary General of Prisoners, refused this plan, stating 
that it would counteract orders issued by Congress that all prisoners 

04 Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution/’ op. cit., p. 189 ; Bo well, op. 
cit., pp. 105-06. 

i» Eel king, The German Allied Troops in the North American War of Independence , p. 
217. 

00 Board of War Reports, ser. 147, vol. II, No. 515. 

07 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XXIV, p. 432 n. 

oa Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution/’ op. cit., pp. 198-99. 

Fortes cue states that 6,630 men surrendered, of whom 2,500 wert; Germans, See : 
Fortcscue, op. cit.. Ill, p. 401. 

100 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., XXIII, p. 237. 

101 Ibid., pp. 260-61, 303, The only record that could be found concerning Americans 
who fought for Lord Cornwallis states that ho “leaves them to be hanged/’ See : Wharton, 
op. cit., I, p. 312, 
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would be kept in close confinement. 102 Thus the employment program 
was curtailed. 

There are, however, other scattered records of employment. In Sep- 
tember 1782 Maj. Gen. Henry Knox was authorized to use German 
prisoners of was as “armourers.” General Knox was told that he could 
secure prisoner cooperation if he would promise them their liberty 
in 12 months or upon completion of a stipulated period of work. 103 
Captured drivers were kept along with their wagons and horses to serve 
the Continental Army. 104 In the South there is some record of the bat- 
tlefield employment of PW’s. Those taken at Kings Mountain, N. C., 
were used to bury the dead while others were employed to carry weap- 
ons from the battlefield. Their use was a necessity since no other 
labor was available. 105 In December 1782, Congress passed a formal 
resolution for the employment of British prisoners of war. It pro- 
posed “ That the Secretary of War be empowered to permit any British 
prisoner to hire himself as a laborer, provided the person who employs 
him shall give sufficient security for his appearance when called for 
. . . and that he pays to the Superintendent of Finance four dollars 
monthly for the hire of such prisoner. . . .” 100 Although tho Secre- 
tary o’f War authorized the employment of the British PW’s there is 
no record of any widespread use. However, because of demand, iron- 
masters and shoemakers among the PW’s had no difficulty in obtaining 
employment during the post-Yorktown period. Inhabitants who had 
cared for sick and wounded prisoners of war were willing to hire 
them when they recovered, and Congress sanctioned this employment 
under bond. 107 

The Cessation of Hostilities and the Peace Treaties 

In 1782 a bill was passed in England releasing all prisoners of war, 
and by 20 April 1782 ships w'ere being prepared to transport them to 
America. 103 In the United States after the ultimate cessation of hostil- 
ities, Congress, on 15 April 1783, resolved that the Secretary of War, 
in conjunction with the Commander in Chief, should make proper ar- 
i angeinents for setting at liberty all land prisoners. The agent of the 
marine was to release all naval prisoners. This resolution took place 
after Congress had ratified a proposed treaty of peace that stated “ . . . 
all prisoners on both sides shall be set at liberty. . . .” 108 

Bowie, “German Prisoners in the American Revolution,” op. cit., n 194 See also- 
Archives of Maryland , XXI, pp. 348-49, 363. 

303 Fitzpatrick, op . cit., XXV, p. 140. 

104 Ibid., XXVI, p. 272. 

105 Haffner, op. cit., p. 394. 
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107 Haffner, op. cit., p. 502. 
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Accordingly, Washington asked Sir Guy Carleton, the British Com- 
mander in Chief, whether he wanted the prisoners marched overland 
to New York for embarkation, or whether he wanted to take them part 
way by water transportation. Washington suggested the latter be- 
cause of the season of the year and the inclement weather. At this 
time, 1,500 prisoners of war, including women and children, were 
quartered at Fredericktown, Md., and 4,500 were interned in Penn- 
sylvania. 170 Carleton replied on 24 April 1783 that a lack of tonnage 
to transport the prisoners made it necessary to march them to New 
York. 

To recall those prisoners who were working, ads were placed 
in local newspapers, but a number of Hessian prisoners were 
offered a unique scheme to remain as free residents of the United 
States. The Superintendent of Finance was indebted to certain iron- 
mongers who had supplied shot and shells to the American Army, and 
to work out the debt the Superintendent of Finance indentured some 
Hessian prisoners to the ironmongers. In one such instance, 33 Hes- 
sians worked for John Jacob Faesch and obtained their freedom and 
release by working out an indebtedness of $80 each. 111 Other Hessian 
prisoners of war, who had married or who had deserted and had taken 
up residence in America, were permitted to ransom themselves for 80 
Spanish milled dollars (hard money). Those who could not raise the 
amount usually found some Americans who were willing to advance 
it in return for labor for a fixed term. These prisoners were called 
“redemptioners,” and their bargains had a type of legal sanction. 
They were made public at church, and they were generally acknowl- 
edged as binding. 112 Approximately 6,000 Hessians remained in the 
United States after the Revolutionary War. 113 The development of 
woolen and worsted industries in this country was aided both by 
British PW’s and by deserters from the British Army who remained 
in the United States after the war. 114 

By July 1783 all the American prisoners in England had been dis- 
charged, and by 3 September 1783 all the prisoners of war in the 
United States had left except those who chose to stay behind. 115 

The Treaty of Paris which was concluded with Great Britain on 3 
September 1783 and ratified by the U. S. Congress on 14 January 
1784 stated in article VI “. . . and that those who may be in confine- 

110 Fitzpatrick, op. cit XXVI, pp. 340-42. 

1U Ltrs, Samuel Hodgden, Commissary General of Military Stores, in vols. XC1I, pp. 297, 
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ment . . at the time of ratification of the treaty in America, shall be 
immediately set at liberty. . . 

The following year, the United States reached a similar agreement 
with Prussia (the Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 1785), whereby 
in the future PW’s would be granted certain rights, among which was 
the right to appoint a commissary to make open reports to their native 
country. The treaty is notable in that it furnished the precedent that 
formally specified the duty of the captor toward its prisoners, and, 
as such, was the forerunner for the multilateral conventions among na- 
tions relative to the treatment accorded prisoners of war. The treaty 
concluded : . * it is declared, that neither the pretense that war dis- 

solves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as an- 
nulling or suspending this . . . article; but on the contrary that the 
state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, and during 
which they are to be sacredly observed as the most acknowledged arti- 
cle in the law of nature or nations. 55 110 

Reenacted in 1799 as the Treaty of Berlin and extended in 1828, this 
treaty of 1785 existed as the only mutually effective agreement be- 
tween the United States and Germany relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war during World War I. 117 

Arthur B. Keith, Wheaton } s International Law (7th ed. ; London, 1014), II, p. 178, 
See also: Flory, op. cit„ p. 17; U. S. Statutes 84, <JG (1785) ; William. M. Malloy (ed.), 
Treaties, Conventions, International Acts , Protocols and Agreements Between the United 
States of America and Other Powers (Washington, 1910-1938), II, pp. 1484-85, 1494—95. 

H Doc 544, 71st Cong., 3d sess., Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1918 , supp. I, vol. I, pp. 55, 57. 




Chapter 2 

Prisoners of War as Instruments of Retaliation and 

Parole 



The War of 1812 

During the War of 1812, the United States Government adopted 
measures to solve prisoner of war (PW) problems as they arose, evi- 
dently profiting by the experiences gained in the Revolutionary War. 
A Commissary General of Prisoners was appointed to supervise and 
conduct prisoner of war activities in the United States ; an American 
commission was maintained in London for the purpose of negotiating 
an exchange cartel; and both the United States and Great Britain 
maintained agents in the other’s territory to aid nationals in enemy 
hands and to effect exchanges. 

Enemy prisoners of war captured by American forces ^ere imme- 
diately evacuated from the fighting zone to a safe area where they 
were either quartered in private homes on a contract basis, or, if the 
number captured so warranted it, in PW camps established on mili- 
tary bases. If the PW’s were quartered in private homes, the United 
States Government assumed the cost of their board and lodging. 
Similarly, the services of a physician and burial services were pro- 
vided for, either by private contract or by the U. S. Army. 1 There 
was no organized PW employment program during the War of 1812, 
nor was there any program for the enlistment of enemy PW’s into 
the American military services. But they were used as instruments 
of retaliation and exchange. 

Retaliation 

Perhaps historically one of the most famous illustrations of the 
use of prisoners of, war as instruments of retaliation occurred in the 
War of 1812. In the late fall of 1812, Lt. Col. (later Lt. Gen.) 
Winfield Scott surrendered his small force of Militiamen to Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Sheaffe after the Battle of Queenston, N. Y. Colonel 
Scott and his men were imprisoned in Canada, but 23 Americans who 

1 War of 1812, Miscellaneous Correspondence and Accounts, Prisoner of War Records. 
Records of The Adjutant General’s Office, National Archives. 
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were Irish by birth were seized by the British and sent to England 
to be tried as traitors. 

When Colonel Scott was released in January or February 1813, he 
appeared before Congress to press the subject of retaliation against 
British prisoners of war. A bill vesting “the President of the United 
States with powers of retaliation” was introduced and would have 
passed if the President had not already had full constitutional powers 
to conduct the war. Nevertheless, Colonel. Scott, upon his return to 
duty and with the permission of the President, selected 23 British PW’s 
to be confined in the interior of the United States in retaliation. 

In October 1813, Sir George Prevost, the British representative in 
Canada, ordered 46 American officers and noncommissioned officers 
placed in close confinement to insure the safety of those imprisoned 
by Scott. The United States responded by imprisoning a like num- 
ber, whereupon Prevost ordered all American officer PW’s in his 
department, without distinction of rank, to be placed in close confine- 
ment. These retaliatory measures gradually relaxed in the spring 
of 1814. 2 

Exchange 

Although local battlefield exchanges had taken place, the first for- 
mal negotiations between the United States and Great Britain for 
the exchange of prisoners of war began in November 1812. . On 28 
November 1812, agents of the United States and Great Britain met at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and concluded a provisional agreement for the 
exchange of naval prisoners. However, the United States objected 
to certain portions of the agreement, and it did not go into force. 
Nevertheless, it did serve as the basis for the Washington Cartel 
of 1813. 3 

The Washington Cartel 

On 14 May 1813, John Mason, the Commissary General for 
Prisoners of the United States, and Thomas Barclay, His Britannic 
Majesty’s agent for prisoners of war, signed a cartel for the general 
exchange of all Army and Navy prisoners of war based on the Halifax 
agreement of November 18 12. 4 The cartel specified the prisoners 
would be exchanged without delay and as speedily as circumstances 
would permit, and provided a schedule of equivalents for the ex-, 
change. It stipulated that if either nation at any time delivered more 
PW’s than it received, it was optional with such nation to stop sending 
more prisoners on credit until a balance had been achieved. 

2 Charles W. Elliott, Winfield Scott: the Soldier and the Man (New York, 1937), pp. 
82-83 ; Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial Field-Book of the Wot of 1812 (New York, 1868), 
pp. 409, 409n. 2, 788-89n. 

* Treaties and Other international Acts of the United States of America (Dept, of State 
Publication No. 175), VII, pp. 568-73. 

^ Ibid II, ptf. 557-65. 
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Provision was made to permit PW J s to return to their homeland on 
parole on the condition that they would not reengage in military 
activities against the other side until they had been designated as regu- 
larly exchanged. When both sides, through an exchange of approved 
lists, acknowledged such an exchange, the prisoners were freed from 
any parole conditions and could serve again in the military forces. 

In addition to parole and exchange provisions, the cartel provided 
for the treatment and discipline of prisoners of war consistent with 
the humanitarian concepts of the period. Types of food and a health- 
ful diet were prescribed, and agents from both governments could 
inspect the quantity and quality of the subsistence - provided. The 
agents also had the liberty of supplying their prisoners with clothing 
and with such other small allowances as were deemed reasonable. No 
reference was made to prisoner of war employment. 

The U. S. Secretary of State immediately ratified the cartel, and 
copies of the instrument were printed and distributed widely. The 
British Government objected, to several details of the provisions and 
never ratified the cartel. Nevertheless, it was treated by both sides 
as being in full force from 14 May 1813 (the date of its signing by 
the United States) until 8 February 1814, at which time the objections 
of the British Government were made known. However, there was an 
understanding that the cartel should continue in force after 8 Feb- 
ruary so far as it was not further .objected to by the British 
Government. 5 

During the war, other agreements for the exchange of PW’s were 
also made, the most important being a convention signed at Montreal 
on 15 April 1814. In March 1814, the United States Government sent 
Brig. Gen. William H. Winder to Quebec to negotiate for the exchange 
of prisoners, but the negotiations were temporarily suspended when 
President Madison refused to consent to the release of the 23 British 
officers who had been imprisoned by Colonel Scott unless the 23 Irish- 
American prisoners in Great Britain were simultaneously released. 
Finally on 15 April 1814 at Montreal, General Winder and a Colonel 
Baynes, who had been appointed by Sir George Prevost to negotiate 
the exchange, signed the articles of a convention for the mutual release 
of all PW’s, hostages or others, except the 23 Queenston PW’s, the 23 
American-held PW’s, and the 46 American officers held as hostages 
for the 23 British officers interned by the United States. Those on 
parole were released by this exchange and could reenter the military 
service after 15 May 1814. None of these provisions, nor those of 



5 Ibid,, pp. 565-67. 
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other agreements, were regarded as militating against the Washington 
Cartel. 6 

Very soon after the signing of the convention, England sent word 
that proceedings had never been instituted against the 23 Irish- Amer- 
icans and that they had been restored to the condition of ordinary pris- 
oners of war. The hostages on both sides were immediately released, 
and early in July 1814 another cartel for the exchange of prisoners of 
war was ratified and executed. 7 

With the cessation of hostilities and the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent on 24 December 1814, both sides released their prisoners of war 
upon payment of debts contracted by the prisoners during their 
captivity. 8 

The War With Mexico 

During the two years of the Mexican War, 1846-1848, American 
forces captured numerous prisoners of war. Because of the problems 
involved (including costs and supply) in either holding them behind 
American lines or sending them to the United States for internment, 
the PW’s were generally released on parole and permitted to return 
to their homes on the condition that they would not reengage in the 
hostilities. Those who would not give their parole were placed in 
custody. 9 

The President of the United States approved of this policy in 1846, 
as is evidenced in the following message from the Secretary of War, 
W. L. Marcy, to Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor : 

The President has seen, with much satisfaction, the civility and kindness 
with which yon have treated your prisoners, and all the inhabitants with 
whom you have come in contact. He wishes the course of conduct con- 
tinued, and all opportunities taken to conciliate the inhabitants, and to let 
them see that peace is within their reach the moment their rulers will 
consent to do us justice . 10 

Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, commanding the American forces, re- 
ported that at times he released all prisoners on parole, officers and en- 

Q IMd., p. 507 ; American State Papers: Documents f Legislative and Executive of the 
Congress of the United States y 3 March 1789-3 March 1815 (Washington, 1832), III, pp. 
630-93, 728. For particulars of the other agreements, see Ilexekiah Niles, Niles Weekly 
Register (Baltimore, 1811-49), VII,' pp. 145-48, and XX, supph, pp. 05-70; Bossing, 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, p. 7 89 n. 

7 Lossing, The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812 , p. 789n. 

8 Article III of the Treaty of Ghent that ended the War of 1812 provided : 

All prisoners of war, taken oil either side, as well by land as by sea, shall be 
restored as soon as practicable after the ratifications of this treaty, as hereinafter 
mentioned, on their paying the debts which they may have contracted during their 
captivity. The two contracting parties respectively engage to discharge, in specie, 
the advances which may have been made by the other for the sustenance and main- 
tenance of such prisoners. 

See: American State Papers . . Ill, p. 745. 

9 1-I Exec Doc 60, 30th Cong., 1st sess., “Mexican War Correspondence, VII, pp. 297, 
348-49. 

™ Ibid, p. 333. 
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listed men alike. Those who would not sign a parole were sent' to a 
central point to await exchange. 11 Thus, the 3,000 prisoners taken in 
the battle of Cerro Gordo in April 1847 were paroled as were the pris- 
oners captured at Vera Cruz and elsewhere. 12 However, the release of 
the 3,000 at Cerro Gordo by General Scott brought about a change in 
the official Government attitude : 

Your course hitherto, in relations to prisoners of war, both men and offi- 
cers, in discharging 1 them on parole, has been liberal and kind; but whether 
it ought to be still longer continued, or in some respects changed, has been 
under the consideration of the President, and ... so far as relates to the 
officers, he thinks they should be detained until duly exchanged. In that 
case, it will probably be found expedient to send them, or most of them, to 
the United States. You will not, therefore, except for special reasons In 
particular cases, discharge the officers, who may be taken prisoners, but 
detain them with you, or send them to the United States, as you shall 
deem most expedient . 13 

As a result of this change the majority of the Mexican officers cap- 
tured at Chapultepec were placed in confinement. 14 

Some “head~for-head” exchanges of individual prisoners took place 
on occasion, hut there is no record of any productive employment of 
prisoners of war in Mexico nor of their enlistment into the United 
States armed forces. 15 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded on 2 February 1848 
and which settled the dispute with Mexico, provided “All prisoners 
of war taken on either side, on land or on sea, shall be restored as 
soon as practicable after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty.” 
Ratifications were exchanged on 30 May 1848. 16 

11 Hq Army of Occupation, SO 180, 7 Bee 1846, Filed in ibid., pp. 526-27. 

32 Ibid., pp. 082, 1955-59; Justin IT. Smith, The War with Mexico (New York, 1019), 
II, pp. 32, 340 n. 27. 

™ H Exec Boc 00, p. 1233. See also : 1 bid., pp, 1227-51. 

34 Although 700 Mexicans were made prisoners and 2,000 were killed or wounded at 
Chapultepec “about as many deserted the colors and went off to their homes.” See : 
Elliott, op. cit., pp. 534 -35. 

15 H Exec Boc 60, pp. 297, 437 ; Smith, op. cit. y pp. 32, 340n. 27. 

16 Malloy, op. cit., I, pp. 1107, 11.09. 




Chapter 3 

The Lack of Utilization of Prisoners of War During the 

Civil War 



The Civil War provided the United States Army with its first expe- 
rience in the custody and administration of a large number of pris- 
oners of war (PW’s). During the war, there was no definite pattern 
of prisoner of war utilization by either the Union or Confederate 
forces, and, for the most part, the majority of the prisoners sat out the 
war in idle confinement and in varying degrees of physical comfort or 
hardship. 

The principal form of utilization was represented by a formal ex- 
change cartel in July 1862 between the North and the South to recover 
personnel who had fallen into the hands of the other side. Later this 
agreement broke down under situations that suggested the resort to 
military expediency. Both sides also permitted prisoners of war to 
volunteer for enlistment in the forces of their captor, but the employ- 
ment of the PW’s as a labor force never materialized, although in 
the Union Army such a plan was suggested. In the closing months of 
the war, the Office of the Commissary General of Prisoners issued the 
first formal instructions for the employment of prisoners of war in the 
history of the United States Army. 

The outbreak of hostilities in April 1861 between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the seceding States found neither side prepared to handle 
large numbers of prisoners of war. Past experience of the Army was 
ahle to contribute but little to the solution of such a problem. Brevet 
Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott, the General in Chief, had a wealth of expe- 
rience accumulated during more than half a century of active duty, 
including both the War of 1812 and the War with Mexico. But the 
experience in respect to prisoners of war in these two conflicts bore 
only tangently on the problems of large-scale civil warfare. 

The problem confronting the Federal Government in the Civil War 
was similar to that encountered by Great Britain during the Revolu- 
tionary War Both had maintained that the opposition represented a 
rebellion against constituted authority and had no existence in law. 
Hence its leaders, and all who supported them, were considered as en- 
gaged in treasonable activities and if captured were to be treated as 
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traitors under the penalties of law. But this concept could have a prac- 
tical validity only if the rebellion were contained or subdued within a 
short time. Such was not the case in the Civil War, and the repulses 
suffered by the Union armies during the summer of 1861 left more 
prisoners of war in the hands of the Confederate authorities than the 
Federal forces had captured. Under such circumstance, the South 
was in a position to retaliate to any extreme measures. 

For the first year of the war little was done on either side to regular- 
ize the handling of PW’s. The Confederate authorities were willing 
to release, either on parole or through a formal exchange, the PW’s in 
their hands. On the other side, the Union authorities feared that the 
conclusion of a formal agreement on the subject of PW exchange 
would constitute de facto recognition of- the Confederacy as a belliger- 
ent sovereign power, and this the Administration would not concede. 
It was not until the North became encumbered with large numbers 
of Confederate captives following the successful Henry and Donelson 
campaign in. Tennessee in 1862 that a serious attempt was made to 
resolve the prisoner of war situation. 

The Commissary General of Prisoners 

During the early months of the war Confederate prisoners for the 
most part were imprisoned in the coastal fortifications at New York 
and elsewhere. In October 1861, Lt. Coh (later Brevet Brig. Gen.) 
William Hoffman, 8th Infantry, was detailed for duty as Commissary 
General of Prisoners under the supervision of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Brig. Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs. 1 General Meigs had the 
definite opinion that prisoners of war should not sit the war out in 
Northern prison camps and instructed Hoffman : “As far as practicable 
they [prisoners of war] must be required to furnish their own clothing, 
and to provide themselves the means for this purpose they may be 
permitted to engage in any occupation which they can make profitable 
and which will not interfere with their safekeeping. . . ” 2 But seem- 
ingly no action was taken on Meigs 7 instructions. 

As the war progressed into its second year, the number of Confed- 
erate prisoners in Union hands increased considerably. The forts 
along the eastern seaboard were no longer adequate to house the thou- 
sands of PW’s taken in the successful western campaigns, and a num- 
ber of camps, which had been constructed as rendezvous for Volunteers, 
had to be stockaded and converted into PW camps. These were 
located chiefly in relatively secure areas of the Middle West; notably 
at Camp Douglas, Chicago, 111.; Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio; and 

1 WD SO 284, 23 Oct 1801, par. 2 in The War of the. Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (hereafter cited as Official Records ) 
(Washington, 1880-1901), ser. IT, vol. HI, p. 121. 

2 IAr, Meigs to Hoffman, 20 Oet 1861. IbuL, pp. 1 22-23. 
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a camp at Alton, 111. Later the Volunteer rendezvous at Elmira, N. Y., 
was converted into a PW camp. 

Because of the large number of prisoners of war held on both sides, 
a change also was made in the status of the Commissary General of 
Prisoners. In June 1862 this office was removed from the jurisdiction 
of The Quartermaster Genera], and Colonel Hoffman became subject 
only to orders of the War Department. 3 Early in October of the 
same year the headquarters of his bureau was transferred to Wash- 
ington. By 31 October 1862, the Commissary General, of Prisoners 
had direct charge of all Union prisoners of war released on limited 
parole in the North and supervised PW maintenance in all Northern 
internment camps. 4 

Formal Exchange: The Dix-Hill Cartel 

In the meantime negotiations had begun between the Union and 
Confederate authorities relative to the exchange of PW’s., Maj. Gen. 
John E. Wool, commander of the Federal garrison at Fort Monroe, 
and Maj. Gen Benjamin C. Huger, commanding the Confederate de- 
fenses of Norfolk, opened negotiations in June 1862 which were con- 
cluded by Maj. Gen. John A. Dix (representing the Union forces) 
and Maj. Gen. D. Ii. Hill (representing the South). The negotiations 
between Dix and Hill resulted in the signing, on 22 July 1862, of a 
cartel governing the exchange of prisoners of war on both sides. 2 
The agreement consisted of seven articles and three supplementary 
articles, with a short preamble. The preamble carefully skirted the 
question of recognition, thus, “The undersigned having been com- 
missioned by the authorities they respecti vely represent to make ar- 
rangements for a general exchange of prisoners of war have agreed to 
the following articles.” 

Article 1 contained a detailed scale of equivalents which were to be 
the basis for all exchanges : A commanding general or an admiral was 
rated as the equivalent of 60 privates or common seamen. This com- 
parative valuation extended to naval petty officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers in the Army and Marine Corps who were considered 
to be worth two privates or, common seamen. Private soldiers and 
common seamen were to be exchanged for each other, man for man. 
This article also stipulated that the officers and men of privateers 
should be considered to be prisoners of war and not pirates. 

The second and third articles dealt with the problem of civilian 
prisoners. It was agreed in Article 2 that persons holding Militia 

8 WD GO 67, 17 Jun 1862. Ibid ., sew II, vol. IV, p. 30. 

4 WD GO 153, 7 Oct 1862. Ibid. t p, 606; WD GO 176, 31 Oct 1862, par. I. Ibid 
p. 671. 

5 Tile full text of the agreement is contained in a letter from Gen Dix to S W Stanton, 
23 Jul 18G2. Ibid,, pp. 266-268. The cartel was published for the information of the 
Army as WD GO 142, 25 Sep 1862. Ibid , p. 555, 
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rank were not to be held as military prisoners unless they were actually 
on active duty at the time of capture, while Article 3 stated that 
captured civilians could be exchanged only for persons of an equiva- 
lent status. The remaining articles dealt with the actual mechanics 
of parole and exchange, and the effect of the agreement upon the 
availability of the released PW’s for further military service. 

The Dix-Hill Cartel was an agreement for the immediate parole 
and eventual exchange of all PW’s. The character of the parole was 
in the nature of a quasi- exchange, per parolee, to be effected by a tally 
system with conversion to an actual exchange. It was not antici- 
pated, therefore, that large numbers of PW’s would accumulate either 
in the Confederacy or in the North. If, for any reason, the continuous 
release of PW’s should cease, no provision was made for the uniform 
treatment of captured soldiers while in the hands of the enemy. 0 

The lack of any agreement on this aspect of the prisoner of war, ques- 
tion caused much bitter recrimination on the part of both belligerents. 
Moreover, almost from the moment of signing, both the Federal and 
Confederate authorities evaded the stipulation in Article 8 that both 
sides should “carry out promptly, . . . and in good faith” the details 
of the agreement. At the time the cartel w T as signed (in the summer 
of 1862) the Union armies were in the midst of the disastrous Penin- 
sular campaign south and east of Richmond, which resulted in the 
South’s capturing great numbers of Union prisoner's. Consequently 
the Federal Government was most auxious that the exact terms of the 
cartel bo carried out. But after the tide of war turned in 1863, the 
preponderance of prisoners was held by the No,rth, and the Confed- 
erates were then constantly pressing for the complete observance of the 
exchange agreement. 7 

Due to this mutual failure to observe the Dix-Hill exchange pact, 
both the North and the Confederacy were confronted with the problem 
of ever increasing numbers of prisoners of war who had to be fed, 
housed, and clothed. For the South it proved to be an impossible bur- 
den. The transportation system of the southern states, already 
strained to the breaking point in the effort to supply its armies, was 
unable to provide adequately for the additional thousands of PW’s con- 
centrated in the Confederate prisons. Southern soldiers imprisoned 
in the North fared much better by comparison, although there was 
room for improvement. 8 Both in the North and South there was con- 
tinual agitation that the prisoners of war be used in some way to serve 
the ends of the captor, either militarily or economically. 

6 II Ex Doc 20, 38th Cong., 20 sess., “Exchange of Prisoners,” p. 2. 

7 See : The Reports of Committees of the House of Representatives Made During the 
Third Session of the Fortieth Congress , 1869 (Washington, 1869), IV, pp. 294, 335-61 
370-561. 

s Official Records^ ser. II, vol. VIII, pp. 337—51 ; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate 
States of America > 1861-65 (Baton Rouge, 1950), pp. 476-78. 
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The Military Recruitment of Prisoners of War 

Union Forces 

From an early date various sources pressured the War Department 
to permit the enlistment of PW’s into the United States Army. In 
the international laws of war, according to the Dieter Code, 0 it was 
unlawful to force enemy subjects into the military service; but atm 
bitious Volunteer officers, and even recruiting officers for the Regular 
Army, were not above seeking permission to recruit among the Con- 
federate prisoners. 10 

The policy of enlisting prisoners of war into field units of the captor, 
although not prohibited to the captor state by the laws of war, was one 
fraught with danger for the enlistee. If captured again in battle by 
the forces of his state of origin, he was liable to be tried and executed 
for desertion. 11 

The policy of the administration wavered continually throughout 
the war between outright sanction of the recruiting of prisoners of 
war and entire prohibition. As the old regiments in the field became 
reduced through battle losses and disease, army commanders in the 
field clamored to recruit PW’s for their depleted units. The War 
Department seemed unable to come to a definite decision and hold to 
it. As early as July 1862 Secretary Stanton wroto to the United 
States marshal in New York City “to visit and hold communication 
with the persons now held as prisoners of war at New York for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any and how many of them are will- 
ing to enter the military service of the United States, and to make a 
report to this Department.” 12 At the same time Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler, who had recently captured New Orleans, energetically re- 
cruited for his regiments from among the PW’s taken at the surrender 
of that city. The Confederate authorities complained that “scores of 

o In 1863 at the request of Pres Lincoln, Dr. Francis Lieber, a recognized expert in the 
field of international law, prepared the “Instructions for the Government of Armies of 
the United States in the Field,” which was promulgated to the Army as GO 100, 24 Apr 
1863, and which was known as tile Lieber Code. This code is acknowledged as one of the 
classic documents of the laws of war and was the first codification of international law 
relative to PW’s ever issued by a government as a directive to its armed forces in the 
field. Based oil the Treaty of Berlin, it reiterated the duty of the captor to protect PW’s. 
it also expressed certain obligations on the part of the PW’s: (1) to work when required 
for the benefit of the captor (the work to be performed according to the PW’s rank and 
condition) ; and (2) not to conspire to escape or rebel. See: Francis Lieber, Guerilla 
Parties (New York, 1862) ; J, B. Mason, “German Prisoners of War in the United States,’* 
American Journal of International Law, XXXIV (Apr 45), p. 199; Thomas E. Holland, 
The Laws of War on Land (London, 1908), pp. 71—72; Flory, op. cit p. 18. 

10 For example, 228 Confederate prisoners enlisted in Col James A. Mulligan’s 23d Illi- 
nois Regiment. See: Ltr, Hoffman to Thomas, 11 Oct 1802. Official Records , ser. II, 
vol. IV, pp. 615-16. * 

n In late 1862 Gen Ben Butler complained that seven German residents of Louisiana 
who had enlisted in the 8th Vermont had been captured and executed as deserters by the 
Confederates. See: Ltr, Bn tier to llalleck, 14 Nov 1862. Il)id p. 708, 

ia Ltr, Stanton to Robert Murray, U. S. Marshal, N. Y., 10 Jul 1862. IMd., pp, 162-63. 
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them have been daily going over to the enemy and enlisting . . . until 
now there are very few left . . . not in the ranks of the enemy.” 13 
By the beginning of 1863, the Secretary of War had changed his 
mind as to the advisability of enlisting prisoners of war and even 
prohibited such enlistments. 14 But by spring the official attitude had 
changed again. Between May and August 1863 some 600 Confed- 
erate prisoners were enlisted by the 3d Maryland Cavalry and 1st 
Connecticut Cavalry Regiments from among the captives cojtifined 
at Fort Delaware. But the practice was again prohibited by the 
Secretary of War on 21 August. 15 

The occupation of Tennessee and the establishment of a provi- 
sional government under Brig. Gen. Andrew Johnson brought de- 
mands that PW’s, particularly those- who had been conscripted into 
the Confederate army from the Unionist regions of East Tennessee, 
be permitted to join the Union armies. Maj. Gen. Ambrose E. Burn- 
side, the commanding general of the Department of the Ohio, whose 
department included East Tennessee, wrote to Colonel Hoffman that 
“it would be very cruel and unjust to force these loyal East Tennessee 
conscripts back into the rebel ranks by exchange. . . He stated 
that he would be pleased “to have some arrangement made by which 
they could be released on taking the oath, or be allowed to enlist 
in . . . East Tennessee regiments.” 16 Secretary Stanton almost at 
once decided to make an exception of these PW’s who had been con- 
scripted into the Confederate service. General Burnside, Maj. Gen. 
John M. Schofield, commanding the Department of the Missouri, 
and General Johnson, the Military Governor of Tennessee, were 
authorized to accept “prisoners of war who have been impressed into 
the rebel service. . . 17 But again in August the Secretary directed 

that “. . . hereafter no prisoners of war be enlisted in our Army 
without his special sanction in each case,” 18 a ruling that brought 
forth a strong protest from Maj. Gen. William S. Rosecrans, com- 
manding the Department and Army of the Cumberland. He believed 
that possibly thousands of prisoners of war could be enlisted and 
that if each individual case had to be referred to Washington, recruit- 
ing w T ould be materially impeded. Once again Stanton retreated and 
told Rosecrans to go ahead and enlist as many as he could, that ap- 
is Ltr, Brig Gen J. K. Duncan, C. S. A. to Maj J. G. Pickett, 13 May 1862. Ibid., ser I, 
yol. VI, p. 535. 

u Ltr, Hoffman to Col Christian Thiel email, 25 Feb 18G3. Col Thieleman had written 
for permission to enlist PW’s from Camp Douglas and elsewhere into his regiment. Ibid., 
ser. IX, vol. V, p. 207. 

15 Ltr, PMG Jas. B. Fry to S W Stanton, 27 Feb 1865. A resolution of the House of 
Representatives on 25 Feb 18G5 called for information as to the number of Confederate 
prisoners of war recruited into the Federal ranks. Ibid., ser. III. vol. IV, pp. 1203-04. 

10 Ltr, Burnside to Hoffman, 19Junl8G3. Ibid., ser. II, vol. VI, p. 28. 

1T Ltrs, Hoffman to Burnside, 20 .Tun 18G3 ; Hoffman to Schofield, 23 Jun 1863 ; Fry to 
Johnson, 10 Jul 1863. Ibid., ser. IT, vol. VI, p. 31 ; ser. Ill, vol. Ill, p. 41 1, 482-83. 

18 Ltr, Hoffman to Maj Gen Win. S. Rosecrans, 2G Aug 1863. Ibid., ser/ III, vol III, 
p. 722. 
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proval for such enlistments would, be forthcoming from Washington. 19 

In December another general clamored for permission to recruit 
prisoners of war. General Butler, then commanding at Fort Monroe, 
wrote Stanton inquiring whether any objection would be voiced 
„ to my enlisting as many prisoners as may desire to do so 
after they know they can be exchanged [italics author’s] either in the 
regular or volunteer forces of the United States or that of any 
State?” 29 On 2 January 1864, Lincoln wrote to Butler: “The Secre- 
tary of War and myself have concluded to discharge of the prisoners 
at Point Lookout the following classes : First. Those who will take 
the oath prescribed in the proclamation of December 8, and, by the 
consent of General Marston, will enlist in our service.” 21 Six days 
later Butler directed the commanding officer at Point Lookout, Md., 




Figure &. United States general depot for prisoners of war at Point Lookout , Md. 



to commence the enlistment of prisoners into either the Army or the 
Navy. General Butler entered the project with much energy, ap- 
parently expecting a considerable enlistment from among the PW’s. 
This was, in fact, the most ambitious PW recruitment drive to be 
launched during the war. Each PW was interrogated alone, and 
if he expressed a desire to enlist, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered at once. An officer from Butler’s headquarters was detailed as 
recruiting officer, and an examining physician was appointed, 22 By 

:i » rare, Roseerans to Hoffman, 28 Aug. 1863 ; Hoffman to Rosecrans, 29 Aug 1863, Ibid., 
pp. 735, 737, 738. 

Butler to Stanton, 27 Dec 1863, md., ser. II, vol. VI, p. 768. 

21 JA.?, I/ineoln to Butler, 2 Jan 1864. Ibid., p. 808. 

Butler to Brig Gen G. Marston, 9 Jan 1864. Ibid., p. 823. See also: IMd,, 

p„ 820. 
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20 March, General Butler’s efforts had succeeded to the extent that 
he petitioned the War Department for permission to muster his pris- 
oner of war recruits as a regimental organization. This permission 
was granted by The Provost Marshal General on the 24th, and Gen- 
eral Butler was requested to make nominations for officers in the new 
regiment, 23 Later two additional regiments were authorized. 

As the struggle continued and fewer men came forward as volun- 
teers, the State governors on whom fell the task of raising the State 
quotas, also began to cast eyes upon the manpower resources behind the 
PW stockades. Governor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, an admin- 
istration stalwart, was particularly insistent in his demands; and the 
War Department found it difficult to refuse compliance. In Septem- 
ber 1863 Governor Morton requested permission to enlist “between 100 
and 200 Irish Catholics . . . who desire to enlist in the Thirty-fifth 
Irish Indiana Regiment.” 24 On 19 September Stanton granted Mor- 
ton the authority to “release the 200 Confederate Catholics mentioned 
in your telegram, and the colonel of the Thirty-fifth Indiana is au- 
thorized to enlist and muster them into his regiment, but without 
premium, advance pay, or bounty.” 25 

By 1864 the manpower shortage in the North had become even more 
acute. Many communities, unable to raise their quotas without a 
draft, suggested that recruits from the PW camps be enlisted and 
credited to the district, which would pay the regular enlistment bounty 
to such recruits. One such scheme was actually approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in September 1864. President Lincoln wrote: 

Executive Mansion, 

Washington, September 1, 1864. 

It is represented to me that there are at Rock Island, 111., as rebel prisoners 
of war, many persons of northern or foreign birth, who are unwilling to be 
exchanged and be sent South, but who wish to take the oath of allegiance and 
enter the military service of the Union. 

Colonel Huidekoper, on behalf of the people of some parts of Pennsylvania, 
wishes to pay the bounties the Government would have to pay to proper 
persons of this class, have them enter the service of the United States, and be 
credited to the localities furnishing the bounty money. lie will therefore 
proceed to Rock Island, ascertain the names of such persons (not including 
any who have attractions southward), and telegraph them to the Provost- 
Marshal-General here, whereupon direction will be given to discharge the 
persons named upon their taking the oath of allegiance ; and then, upon the 
official evidence being furnished that they shall have been duly received and 

"Ltu, Fry to Butler, 24 Mar 1864. Ibid., p. 1000. The Office of the Provost Marshal 
General was in charge of the overall recruitment program. Therefore, the recruitment 
of enemy PW's necessitated close cooperation with the Office of the Commissary General 
of Prisoners. See : Ibid p. 257. See also : Legislative History of the General Staff of 
the Army of the United States ( Its Organization, Duties, Pay , and Allowances ), from 
1775 to 1901, compiled by Maj Gen Henry C. Corbin and Raphael P. Thian (Washington, 
1901), pp. 667-70. 

^ J.tr, W. R. Holloway to Stanton, 3 Sep 1863. Official Records, ser. Ill, vol. Ill p. 766. 

25 Ltr, Stanton to Morton, 19 Sep 1863. Ibid., p. 824. 
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mustered into the service of the United States, their number will be credited 
as may be directed by Colonel Huidekoper. 

Auraham Lincoln 

[Indorsement.] 

The bearer will present the list of names contemplated within. The Pro- 
vost-Marshal-General will please take the proper steps to have them exam- 
ined, mustered in, and discharged from prison, so as to be properly credited, 
all according to the within. 

A. Lincoln 26 

This action was so unusual that both President Lincoln and the 
Secretary of War thought it necessary to explain it to the command- 
ing general, Lt. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, who had protested such recruit- 
ment. 27 Stanton on his side disclaimed any responsibility for the 
President’s action, and sought Grant’s advice as to what disposition 
to make of any recruits that might be raised in this manner. Grant 
replied the same day and advised that they be placed all in one regi- 
ment and sent either to New Mexico or placed on duty with General 
Pope. 28 

All in all, nearly 1,500 prisoners were enlisted and organized into 
three regiments known as the 1st, 2d, and 3d United States Volun- 
teers. 29 These three regiments and an additional regiment, recruited 
at Rock Island, 111., by direction of the President, were not used in 
direct contact with Confederate forces, but were sent to the frontier 
for essential service against the Indians, 30 This protected the former 
Confederate soldiers against falling into the hands of the Confederate 
authorities, and released veteran regiments serving on the frontier for 
service at the front. Two more regiments of prisoner volunteers were 
authorized early in 1865. 31 In all, six regiments of U. S. Volunteers 
were organized and sent to the western plains. Confederate prisoners 
of war were not a principal source of manpower for the northern 
armies for the total recruited was probably under 10,000, not a large 
number considering that during the war approximately 150,000 Con- 
federate soldiers were captured or surrendered to the loyal states. 32 

26 Ibid., ser. Ill, vol. IV, p. 680. 

27 Ltr, Lincoln to Grant, 22 Sep 1804. Ibid., p. 740. 

28 Ltrs, Stanton to Grant, 25 Sep 1864 ;■ Grant to Stanton, 25 Sep 1864. Ibid,, p. 744. 

2 »Ltr, Fry to Stanton, 27 Feb 1865. Official Records, ser. Ill, vol. IV, pp. 1203-04. 

30 Ibid . ; ltr, Grant to Stanton, 25 Sep 1864, Ibid., p. 744. 

Ltrs, Col E. D. Townsend to Maj Gen Joseph Hooker, 11 Mar 1865; Townsend to 
Maj Gon John Pope, 12 Mar 1865. Ibid., pp. 1230, 1232. 

M Official Records, ser. II, vol. VIII, p, 831. A total of 6,334 PW’s were recruited for 



the military service as follows : 

Total 6, 334 



Enlisted in 23d and G5th 111. Vols 1 228 

Enlisted iu 35th Ind. Vols. (Catholic) 200 

Enlisted in 3d Md. Cav 581 

Enlisted in 1st Conn. Cav 82 

Enlisted in 8th Vt. Vols 7 

Enlisted in 1st U. S. Vols. (at Pt. Lookout, Md.) 1,105 

Footnote continued on following page, 

338293—55 4 
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Confederate Forces 

Confederate officers made some effort to recruit Union prisoners of 
war, although such a program was not widespread. In November 1864 
the commanding officer of the Confederate PW camp at Camp Law- 
ton, Ga., reported that 349 of his charges had enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate service. 33 At Camp Millen, Ga., Confederate officers came daily 
into the PW camp to solicit recruits, and a few hundred joined with 
them. 34 A Federal prisoner of war reported, probably with great ex- 
aggeration, that 2,000 at Belle Isle joined the Conferedate arm. 35 
Undoubtedly many of these “galvanized Yankees” 36 were foreigners, 
who cared little for either helligerent, and others who took the oath 
as a means of freedom and escape northward. About a thousand 
captured Irish Catholics took the oath of loyalty and joined the Con- 
federate army, but at the first opportunity all deserted. A Confeder- 
ate Catholic suggested later that the oath could be made to hold if 
such prisoners of war swore it before a Catholic priest. 37 

In general the Confederate War Department was reluctant to fill 
its ranks with former enemies. In the fall of 1864, Maj. Gen. Samuel 
Jones requested that Gen. Braxton Bragg permit him to recruit among 
the Federal prisoners of war confined at Charleston, S. C. General 
Bragg’s letter to the Confederate War Department was indorsed by 
the Confederate Secretary of War, James A. Scddon, as follows: “A 
battalion or two might be formed, of the foreigners — the Yankees are 
not to be trusted so far, or at all.” 38 

PW’s as Instruments of Retaliation 

The problem of what to do with the thousands of captives became 
acute after the breakdown of the exchange agreement. The major 
solution — to do nothing but let them accumulate in prison camps — was 
apparently the result of fear of reprisals; and on several occasions 
reprisals were resorted to by both sides to exact concessions. 



Footnote continued from preceding page. 

Enlisted in 2d U. S. Vols. (at Pt. Lookout, Md.) 379 

Enlisted from Rock Island, 111', Sep-Oct 64 1,797 

Enlisted from Rock Island, 111., 1 Jan-20 Oct 65 1,955 



Soe : Official Records, ser. II, vol. IV, pp, 615-16 ; ser. Ill, vol. ITT, p. 824 ; scr. Ill, vol. 
IV, pp. 1203-04; ser. II, vol. IV, p. 706; ser. II, vol. VII, p. 1245 ; ser. Ill, vol. V, p. 532. 
A somewhat lower estimate (5,452) is found in Eli Rpt 45, 40tli Cong., 3d sess., “Report 
on the Treatment of Prisoners of War by the Rebel Authorities During the War of the 
Rebellion,” p. 229. 

33 Ltr, Capt D. W. Vowles to C. O., C. S. A., Mil. Prison, Camp Lawton, Ga., 8 Nov 1864. 
Jl)id ser. II, vol. VIT, pp. 1118-14. A total of 3,170 such enlistments are reported in 
HR Rpt 45, op. cit. 

3 *Asa B. Isham and Others, Prisoners of War and Military Prisons (Cincinnati, 1890), 
pp. 365-66. 

35 Coulter, op. cit., p. 473. 

80 One who took the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy. 

37 Coulter, op. cit., p. 473. 

M Ltr, Jones to Bragg, 13 Sep 1864. Official Records f ser. II, vol. VII, pp. 821-22, 
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When the Federal Government began to raise Negro regiments, the 
South regarded the action with something akin to horror. The Con- 
federacy interpreted it as a move to incite a servile insurrection among 
the slave population of the seceding states and announced that Negroes 
captured in arms would not be considered as prisoners of war. In 
retaliation the President issued a proclamation on 30 July 1803 
ordering : 

. . . that for every soldier of the United States killed in violation of the 
laws of war a rebel soldier shall be executed, and for every one enslaved by 
the enemy or sold into slavery a rebel soldier shall be placed at hard labor on 
the public works and continued at such labor until the other shall be released 
and receive the treatment due to a prisoner of war . 550 

This was, almost without exception, the official administration policy 
throughout the war : prisoners of war were to be forced to labor only 
as an. instrument of reprisal against some act of the enemy. 

In July 1863 when Maj. Gen. Robert C. Schenck requested permis- 
sion to use prisoners of war as laborers on the fortifications of Balti- 
more, General Halleck, the General in Chief, refused on the grounds 
that no instance was known in which the enemy had compelled pris- 
oners to work on fortifications. 40 The decision was made despite the 
Lieber Code provision that PW’s might be required to work for the 
benefit of the captor, and despite the lack of prohibition against em- 
ploying the prisoners on work connected with military installations. 41 
General Halleck appeared to have considered the use of PW labor 
only from the aspect of retaliation. 

Maj . Gen. (later Gen.) William T. Sherman, on finding his approach 
to Savannah heavily laid with torpedoes (the Civil War equivalent of 
land mines), stated that “this was not war, but murder. . . .” 42 In 
retaliation, he used prisoners of war to remove the torpedoes. 

The labor shortage was more sharply felt in the South than in the 
North, and it was perhaps as a result of pressing need that the Con- 
federacy adopted a policy of employing captured Negro soldiers on 
various public works, particularly in building fortifications. In Oc- 
tober 1864, Federal officials noted that the Confederacy was employing 
upward of 100 Negro prisoners of war in the trenches. General Grant 
at once authorized a like number of Confederate PW’s to be put to 
work, under the fire of their own artillery, on a canal that was being 
dug across a neck of the J ames River. This prompt retaliation caused 

38 WD GO 252, 31 Jul 1803. Ibid., ser. II, vol. VI, p. 163 ; Reports of .. . Third Ses- 
sion of the Fortieth Congress, 1869, pp. 284^85, 461. 

40 Ltrs, Schenck to Halleck, G Jul 1863 ; Halleck to Schcn ck, G Jul 1863. O^ciaZ Records, 
sor. II, vol. VI, p. 85. 

4X Lrieber Code, art. 76. 

42 William T. Sherman, Personal Memoirs of Gen . W. T. Sherman (3d ed. ; New York, 
1890), II, p. 194. 
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the Confederates to withdraw the Union PW’s at once. 43 At Mobile, 
Ala., more than 800 captured Negro soldiers were employed on the 
fortifications, an act that caused Maj. Gen. Gordon Granger, the com- 
mander of the United States forces in west Florida and southern Ala- 
bama, to assign a similar number of Confederate prisoners to work on 
Union defenses. 44 



Prisoner of War Labor 
The Federal Government 

Generally speaking, the North was reluctant to use prisoner of war 
labor, and almost without exception, the PW’s were idly confined in 
stockades. 45 The loudest dissenting voice to this policy of enforced 
idleness was that of The Quartermaster General, General Meigs, who 
as early as 1861 instructed the Commissary General of Prisoners to 
make the Confederate prisoners earn their keep. Although his early 
advice was not followed, General Meigs continued to insist that much 
useful work could be obtained from the prisoners. While on a tour 
of inspection in the western theater of operations in November 1863, 
he wrote General Halleck that to transport the numerous prisoners 
of war in that area to a safe place would involve the Government in 
considerable expense. He therefore proposed that they be used to 
the advantage of the Government . . in building bridges, repairing 
railroads which they have destroyed, and in handling stores, forage, 
and subsistence. . . .” To this General Meigs received the blunt reply 
that . . it is not deemed expedient to employ prisoners of war on 
public works or as laborers.” 4G 

General Meigs then consulted Dr. Francis Lieber, the international 
expert, who had drawn up the code for the conduct of the armies in 
the field. 47 Dr. Lieber stated that all European precedent favored the 
employment of prisoners of war on public works. “Prisoners of war 
are universally set to work, whenever work can be found,” he wrote. 
“. . . I have not the least hesitation in saying that a European com- 

«Iitrs, Maj Gen Butler to Robt Ould, 4 Oet 1864 ; Grant to Butler, 12 Oct 1864 ; Butler 
to Ould, 12 Oct 1864; Grant to Butler, 20 Oct 1864; Butler to Grant, 20 Oct 1864; Grant 
to Lee, 20 Oct 1864. Official Records , ser. II, vol. VII, pp. 922, 967-69, 1015-16, 1018. 
See also : Reports of . . . Third Session of the Fortieth Congress, 1869, pp. 363, 562, 

** Ltrs, Maj Gen 10. A. Hitchcock to Stanton, 22 Nov 1865; Lt Gen Richard Taylor 
(C. S. A.) to Maj Gon D. IT. Maury, 6 Mar 1865. Ibid., ser. II t vol. VIII, pp. 361-62, 
803-04. 

« Some Confederate prisoners claimed they were compelled to unload Federal vessels 
and to erect buildings for Federal officers. If they refused, they said, they were driven to 
work with clubs. See : Official Records, ser. II, vol. VIII, p. 347. Another Confederate 
prisoner at Point Lookout, Md., stated that some prisoners (artisans or mechanics) were 
employed without pay. See: Luther W. Hopkins, From Dull Run to Appomattox (Balti- 
more, 1908), pp. 169-80, and Henry Steele Cominager (ed.), The Blue and the Gray 
(Indianapolis, 1950), II, p, 696, 

40 Ltrs, Meigs to Halleck, 28 Nov 1863, and Halleck to Meigs, 2 Bee 1863. Official 
Records, ser. II, vol. VI, pp. 589, G32. 

47 Ltr, Meigs to Lieber, 22 Jail 1864. Ibid., pp. 863-04. 
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mander who should be proved to have neglected to use prisoners for 
such work or for repairing bridges or railroads or for fetching sup- 
plies . . . would be cashiered.” 48 . 

However, Dr. Lieber and General Meigs were too far advanced for 
the rest of the Army, and all that was accomplished with PW labor 
except for retaliation instances was the construction of a sewer and 
waterworks at the Iiock Island, 111., prison and a drainage ditch at 
Elmira, N. Y. 40 The project at Rock Island resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a regular system for PW employment on public works 
and showed what might have been accomplished had The Quarter- 
master General been given full authority to act on his ideas. 

As a result, on 13 June the Commissary General of Prisoners 
issued a circular with the approval of the Secretary of War that de- 
fined the conditions of such employment. 50 The circular established 
the pay rate at 10 cents per day for skilled PW laborers and 5 cents 
per day for unskilled PW labor. Moreover, this sum was not to be 
paid directly to the prisoner but was to be deposited to his credit 
with the post commandant or with other officers charged with han- 
dling PW funds. With his pay the prisoner could purchase food and 
tobacco. Finally, the circular specified that a significantly higher 
ration be issued to a PW engaged in manual labor than that issued 
to idle prisoners. 51 

The Confederacy 

Captured white and Negro soldiers were accorded different treat- 
ment by Confederate officials. The whites were placed, for the most 
part, in idle confinement at such prisons as Libby and Anderson ville. 
The Negro soldiers, on the other hand, were seldom imprisoned but 
were distributed among the citizens or employed on government works. 
“Under these circumstances they receive enough to eat, and are worked 
no harder than accustomed to.” 52 

Although there are isolated instances of where the Confederacy 
used the labor of white prisoners of war, there is no indication that 
any large-scale attempt was made to utilize the thousands confined in 
their stockades. As early as September 1861, the Confederate Govern- 
ment considered working PW’s, or at least approved of their use. In 
the words of Jefferson Davis : “They might as well work as they have 
to be fed.” 53 

48 Ltr, Lieber to M$gs, 24 Jan 1864. IHd pp. 868-71. 

41) Ltrs, Capt C. A. Reynolds to Col A. ,T. Johnson, 20 May 1864; and Hoffman to Col 
35. F. Tracy, 23 Oct 1864. IMd ser. II, vol. VII, pp. 180-81, 1025. 

450 Ltr, Reynolds to Johnson, 30 May 1864, w/inds, Johnson, Hoffman, and Halleck. 
IMd., ser. II, vol. Ill, pp. 180-81. . 

Ri OCGP Circ 3, 13 Jun 1864. IMd., ser.' II, vol. VII, pp. 366-67. 

53 Ltr, Col J. B. Dorr and others to Lincoln, 14 Aug 1864 in H Ex Doc 32, 38th Cong., 
2d sess., “Exchange of Prisoners,” pp. 80-81. 

™ Reports of ... . Third Session of the Fortieth Congress, I860, pp. 288, 383, 
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PW labor was used for details connected with the internment camps. 
For instance, at Camp Sorgum, S. C., 100 prisoners at a time were 
allowed to go into the woods on parole to fell trees, which were used 
in the construction of the camp. At Salisbury, N. C., the PW’s dug 
wells for a water supply; and at Andersonville, Ga., the PW’s were 
used to expand the camp. 5d 

A sprinkling of PW ? s chose to take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
federacy and work in factories and at other skilled trades. Now and 
then a prisoner was paroled to live outside the prison and to work at 
some skilled trade. 55 At Richmond in early 1863, 200 Union prisoners 
took the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy and began working at 
$2 a day, 60 of them at the Tredegar Iron Works. 50 

By 1864 the shortage of skilled labor in the Confederacy led au- 
thorities to consider the use of prisoner of war labor in the manufac- 
ture of military supplies. An attempt was made to establish a shoe 
factory at the Andersonville, Ga., prison, but the effort apparently 
failed because of the difficulty in procuring necessary tools and equip- 
ment. 57 However, citizens not connected with the military establish- 
ment could employ the PW’s at Andersonville. A general order issued 
in June 1864 stipulated that persons wishing to employ PW’s had to 
state in their application the particular work to be done. The post 
commander then had to approve it in writing. 59 Moreover, manufac- 
turers of vital war materials were permitted to recruit volunteer labor 
from among the prisoners. One PW reported that at Columbia, S. C,, 
inducements of good wages, plenty of food and clothing, and the free- 
dom of the place were tendered to any prisoner who would work in a 
Confederate arms factory. 59 

The Cessation of Hostilities 

The surrender of Gen. Robert E. Lee to Gen. U. S. Grant on 9 April 
1865 established a policy whereby the bulk of the Confederate army 
was free to return to their homes. Under the terms of the Appomat- 
tox surrender the officers gave their paroles not to take up arms until 
properly exchanged and each company or regimental commander 
signed a like parole for the men of his command. The officers were 
allowed to keep their side arms, their private horses, and their bag- 
gage, and were to “ . . w be allowed to return to their homes, not to 

« Ishain, op. cit pp. 70, 238-39, 433 ; Maj John Chester White (V. S. A., -Bet.), “Mili- 
tary Prisons: North and South,” Civil War an’d Miscellaneous Papers (Boston, 1918), 
pp. 109-71. 

55 Reports of .. . Third Session of the Fortieth Congress , 1869, p. 185. 

59 Coulter, op. cit., p. 473. 

67 Ltr, Capt R. B. Winder to Maj Win. It. B. Cross, 30 May 1804. Official Records, ser. 
II, vol. VII, pp. 181-82. 

58 GO 40, Hq. Post, Andersonville, Ga., 8 Juil 1804. Ibid., p. 215, 

50 Isham, op, cit v pp. 84-85, 
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be disturbed by United States authority so long; as they observe their 
paroles and the laws in force where they may reside.” G0 On 17 April 
1865, Generals Thomas and Canby were authorized to give the same 
terms to Confederate forces in the west and south . 61 Altogether 
174,223 Confederate prisoners of war were released oil parole. 6 * 

The PW’s in confinement were released by stages. Early in May 
1865, those prisoners below the rank of colonel who had signified a 
desire to take the oath of allegiance before the fall of Richmond were 
released on parole. 63 According to General Hoffman, the Commis- 
sary General of Prisoners, at the time of the surrender over 50,000 
prisoners of war plus 5,000 Confederate officers were confined in 17 
military prisons. He wanted at least 50 of them below’ the rank of 
general discharged daily, and his views seemingly are reflected in 
President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Amnesty. 64 In the proclama- 
tion, President Lincoln stated that all officers, except those with a 
rank above colonel in the Army and lieutenant in the Navy, could be 
discharged upon taking the oath of allegiance. 65 

However, when the release order appeared on 6 June 1865, it al- 
lowed the following: (1) the discharge of all enlisted men of the 
Army and petty officers and seamen of the Navy upon taking the oath 
of allegiance; (2) the discharge of all officers, captain or lower, in 
the Army or below lieutenant in the Navy, provided they were not 
graduates of the U. S. Military or Naval Academics, and if they took 
the oath of allegiance ; (3) as many as possible to be discharged daily ; 
and (4) The Quartermaster General to furnish transportation to the 
point nearest the prisoners 5 homes, either by rail or by steamboat. 66 

This order remained in effect until July 1865, at which time the 
President of the United States ordered the release of all prisoners of 
war except those captured with Jefferson Davis. The released PW’s 
had to take the oath of allegiance and to give a good behavior parole. 67 
Thus, out of 96,408 prisoners of war captured and confined by the 
Union Army, only 6 remained as of 20 October 1865. 68 

To summarize briefly, in the Civil War both sides were crippled 
by a shortage of manpower, yet both sides overlooked the vast labor 
pool offered by idle prisoners of war. Some were used to a limited 
extent, but animosity toward the opposing belligerent excluded any 

00 Ltr, Grant to Lee, 9 Apr 1865. Official Records, ser. I, vol. XLVT, p. 665, 

61 Ibid ser. I, vol. XLIX, pt. II, pp. 370, 383 ; ser. II, vol. VIII, pp. 496, 499, 529. 

02 Ltr, Stanton to Lincoln, 22 Nov 1865. Ibid,, ser. II, vol. Ill, p. 811. 

m WD GO 85, 8 May 1865. 

“ Ltr, Brevet Brig Gen Hoffman, to Lt Gen U. S. Grant, 31 May 1865. Official Records, 
ser, II, vol. Ill, p. 585. 

“ Ibid,, pp. 578—79. 

00 WD GO 108, 6 Jun 1865. 

67 Ltr, E. D. Townsend, to Brig Gen Hoffman, 20 Jul 1865. Official Records „ ser, II, vol. 
VIII, pp. 709-10. 

08 “Consolidated Statement of Prisoners of War from January 1 to October 20, 1865.” 
Official Records, ser. II, vol. VIII, pp. 770-71. 
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widespread employment. Consequently the majority of prisoners on 
both sides spent their confinement in enforced idleness. The South, 
of a necessity, used PW labor more than did the North. The one 
Northern experiment, at Pock Island, 111., clearly indicated the value 
that PW’s might have had if properly utilized. 




PART TWO 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GLOBAL WARFARE 
Chapter 4 

The Spanish-American War 

The years following the Civil War marked a period of reconstruc- 
tion and expansion. The growth of population and the movement 
westward brought about a series of clashes between United States 
military forces and different Indian tribes. Prisoners of war taken in 
these conflicts were few, yet their experiences were similar to those 
suffered by American troops during the mid -20th century Korean 
conflict. Captured troops were usually tortured or were put to death; 
some were held for ransom or as hostages. And the Indians were 
treated in much the same way by the American troops. 

The First Prewar PW Planning 

As the 19th century drew to a close, American relations with Spain 
were becoming more strained and resulted in a declaration of war 
on 25 April 1898. 1 The Spanish-American War w T as of such short 
duration that it could scarcely be called a war — hostilities lasted only 
approximately three months. But the war is important to the prisoner 
of war utilization, program, not because of the number of prisoners 
captured nor of their utilization, but because it represents the first time 
that a PW program was formulated in advance of the capture of the 
prisoners. 

While Maj. Gen. William Shatter J s forces were besieging the city 
of Santiago, Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commanding General of 
the Army, proposed an overall plan to terminate hostilities on Cuba. 
General Miles’ plan was to march General Shaffer’s forces, after the 
capture of the district of Santiago de Cuba, through rolling country 
(which was reported free of yellow fever) to Poron and Taguagabo 
and then to Villa Clara on the northern coast of Cuba. His objective 

1 For an account of the growing tension between the United States and. Spain and tlie 
outbreak of war, see : Kreidberg and Henry, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 
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was to secure some deep-water harbors so that new troops could be 
disembarked to conduct a campaign into the interior. 2 

In formulating his plan, General Miles figured that “several thou- 
sand prisoners” would be taken with the capture of Santiago de Cuba 
and that the capture of Puerto Rico, a second objective position then 
under consideration, would add at least 30,000 more prisoners of war. 
Realizing the lack of adequate roads, which were necessary to support 
such an operation, he proposed that the prisoners of war be used to 
“build the road as they go at the rate of 5 miles per day as that army 
corps marches. . . ” In supporting his proposal he stated : 

I make this suggestion as having three advantages : First we could employ 
at reasonable compensation such prisoners as desired occupation in road 
building; second, we could move into the interior of Cuba our large cavalry 
command without serious molestation; third, we would he operating during 
the rainy or sickly season in the most healthful parts of Cuba. . . . 

Before reaching Villa Clara we would undoubtedly have upward of 
50,000 prisoners, and if we could, by judicious humane treatment, use them 
in a way that would he advantageous to themselves and to our interests, 
I think it would he advisable. 3 

General Miles advised further against evacuating the prisoners to U. S. 
Army camps or the United States for fear of infecting the American 
populace with disease. The War Department, however, disapproved 
of General Miles’ plan 4 and ordered him to organize an expedition 
for “movement and operation against the enemy in Cuba and Porto 
Rico.” 5 The proposed plan remains, nevertheless, the first instance of 
PW planning prior to capture by U. S. forces. 

Meanwhile, during the first attack on Santiago early in July, very 
few Spanish troops were captured. Those taken were surprised at the 
humane treatment they received. Later, approximately one hundred 
surrendered voluntarily. There was little opportunity to employ them 
as a labor force, although one United States soldier, in showing some 
of the prisoners to his regiment, referred to them as “dandy kitchen 
police.” 6 A few were used in a. local exchange to regain the release 
of some American sailors who had fallen into the hands of the 
Spanish. 7 On 17 July 1898, the entire Spanish force in the Santiago 
de Cuba district (approximately 24,000) surrendered on terms that 

2 ‘ 'Report of the Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports,” Annual Reports of the War 
Department , 1898, p. 25. 

3 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

* Ibid., p. 00. 

6 S Doc 221, 56th Cong., 1st sess., “Report of the Commission Appointed by tlie President 
to Investigate the Conduct of the War Department in the War with Spain,” hereafter cited 
as “Report on Conduct of the War,” I, p. 248. 

0 The Santiago Campaign (Richmond, Va., 1927), pp. 75, 358. 

r “Report on Conduct of the War,” I, p. 323. Gen Miles later stated that during the 
Spanish -American war “not a [U. S. Army] prisoner, color, gun, or rifle 1ms been captured 
by the enemy.” See : “Report of the Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports,” Annual 
Reports of the War Department, 1898, p. 34. 
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included parole and the earliest possible return to Spain at the ex- 
pense of the United States. The surrendered troops were disarmed, 
with the exception of the Spanish officers who were allowed to retain 
their sidearms, and were isolated in separate camps from the Amer- 
ican troops for fear of yellow fever. 8 

After the surrender of Santiago de Cuba, an expedition under 
General Miles sailed for Puerto Rico to reinforce the troops fighting 
there. On 13 August word was received of the signing of the peace 
protocol, setting forth the same conditions of surrender as had ap- 
plied in Cuba. 9 

Meanwhile, after Rear Adm. George Dewey had defeated the 
Spanish fleet in the Pacific, the War Department dispatched an ex- 
pedition to the Philippines under the command of Maj. Gen. Wesley 
Merritt. 10 On 13 August Manila, the capital city, fell and approxi- 
mately 13,000 prisoners of war were taken into U. S. custody. 11 

The agreement concluded between General Merritt and His Excel- 
lency Don Fermin Jauden.es, acting general in chief of Spanish troops 
in the Philippines, included the following: (1) all prisoners, other 
than officers, would surrender their arms and would remain under 
control of their officers and in quarters designated by U. S. forces 
“until the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two belligerent 
nations”; (2) all officers and men in captivity were to be supplied by 
the United States, according to rank, with rations and necessary aid 
“as though they were prisoners of war” until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. 12 The Spanish soldiers were quickly brought in from the 
intrenchments surrounding Manila, formed into regiments, and dis- 
armed. They were kept in the walled portion of the city where for 
the most part they occupied its churches and convents. Word. soon 
arrived of the peace protocol and the Spanish soldiers, except those 
who chose to remain, were repatriated to Spain. 

Repatriation of the Spanish prisoners of war was done as quickly 
as possible. By 17 September 1898, all prisoners of war had been 
evacuated from Cuba except a few yellow fever patients and a small 
number of soldiers who elected to reside on the island. All Spanish 
troops were evacuated from Puerto Rico by October 1898, but because 

8 “Report ol: the Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports,” Annual Reports of the War 
Department , 1898, pp. SI, 33-34, 69 ; Art. VI, Treaty of Paris, 10 Dec 1898, in Treaties, 
Conventions, International A cts . . ., op. eit p. 1692. 

°See: “Report of the Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports,” Annual Reports of the 
War Department, 1898, p. 139. 

w lbid. t pp. 5-6. The expedition to the Philippines was not a part of any prior plan of 
campuign that the War Department may have considered. See : The R . 0*. T, C . Manual 
Advance Course For All Arms (Harrisburg, 1941), p. 159. 

11 “Report of the Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports,” Annual Reports of the War 
Department, .1898, pp. 5-6. 

12 Ibid., p. 55. 
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of the distance involved and the native insurrections, the evacuation 
of the Spanish from the Philippines lasted until 1900. 13 

The Philippine Insurrection 

The surrender of the Spanish forces in the Philippines did not result 
in peace for the occupying United States forces. The next few years 
were marked with 2,811 contacts with Filipino insurrectionists, rang- 
ing from minor skirmishes to small-scale actions. During these en- 
gagements prisoners of war were taken. These were imprisoned but 
were treated humanely and with kindness. 14 Many were released as a 
result of a proclamation of amnesty on 1 April 1900 and after taking 
the following oath of allegiance : “I hereby renounce all allegiance to 
any and all so-called revolutionary governments in the Philippine 
Islands and recognize and accept the supreme authority of the United 
States therein. . . 15 Some who continued to defy authority were 

deported to Guam. These included 50 prominent Filipino insurgent 
army officers, civil officials, insurgent agents, sympathizers, and 
agitators. 16 

During the spring of 1900, General Emilio Aguinaldo, the leader of 
the insurrectionists, was captured and voluntarily ascribed to the oath 
of allegiance. In a proclamation to the Philippine people, he urged 
the termination of hostilities against the United States. Guerrilla 
activities continued, however, until April 1902 at which time Malvar, 
the last important insurgent leader on Luzon, surrendered along with 
eight to ten thousand troops. On 4 July 1902, the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation of peace and amnesty for all ex- 
cept those convicted of murder, rape, arson, and other serious crimes. 17 
Thus ended thfe organized native resistance in the Philippine Islands. 

13 The cost of repatriating the Spanish from the Philippines was $908,583.75. See : 
“Reports of the Secretary of War/’ Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899-1903, 
p. 15. See also : Frederick Louis Huidekoper, The Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States (New York, 1915), p. 239. 

14 “Reports of the Secretary of War ” Annual Reports of the War Department , 1899-1903, 
pp. 14, 2G1. See also : Annual Reports of the War Department , June 30, 1899 , p. 138. 

« “Reports of the Secretary of War "'Annual Reports of the War Department , 1899-1903 , 

pp. 101-02. 

16 Ibid., p. 173. 

17 Ibid., pp. 173, 256- 57. 




Chapter 5 

Prisoner of War Employment During World War I 



Modern warfare with its great demand for manpower to support 
large field armies and essential war industries places a premium on 
the labor supply of all belligerents. Consequently, the labor potential 
offered by prisoners of war influenced policy making during World 
Wars I and II. To exchange PW’s would have given the enemy 
workers for essential industrial plants, even though they might be 
forbidden to reengage in actual hostilities. Therefore only limited 
exchanges were made, and World Wars I and II were characterized 
by an emphasis on the use of prisoners of war as a labor force. 

Pre-World War I Planning 
The Hague Conventions 

At the invitation of Czar Nicholas II of Russia, representatives of 
26 powers of Europe, Asia, and America assembled at The Hague on 
18 May 1899 to define the laws of warfare. Twenty-four of the nations, . 
including the United States, adopted and ratified the “Hague Conven- 
tion of 1899 Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land.” This 
was the first time an agreement of such nature had been ratified by 
so many nations. With respect to prisoners of war, the agreement out- 
lined the duties of both the captor and the prisoner. One article in 
particular, Article VI, had a definite effect on the prisoner of war 
employment program. It provided that the captor state could employ 
prisoners of war, thereby announcing a principle that had already been 
practiced by many countries. 1 

In 1907, the powers again gathered at The Hague to correct certain 
deficiencies that appeared in the 1899 convention. The program 
adopted contained the same provisions for prisoners of war as did 
the earlier convention. However, the Hague Convention of 1907 in- 
cluded an article which subsequently affected the belligerents during 
World War I. Article II declared that the respective conventions 
would only apply between contracting parties, and then only if all the 
belligerents were parties to the convention. Because of this the Treaty 
of Prussia of 1785 with its later amendments became the only effec- 

1 IBooks, op. cit., pp. 17, 208, 
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tive agreement during World War I that obligated Germany and the 
United States with respect to prisoners of war. 2 Two of the bel- 
ligerents in World War I, Montenegro and Serbia, did not sign the 
Hague conventions. 3 Nevertheless, during the war, the United States 
complied fully with the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1907. 

Early U. S. Regulations 

For 15 years following the Spanish -American War, only U. S. 
planning for prisoners of war was the incorporation of general pro- 
visions for capture and treatment (as required by the Hague conven- 
tions) into the U. S. “Rules of I^and Warfare 55 and Army “Field Reg- 
ulations.” However, the threat of war in Europe in 1913 motivated the 
War College Division (WCD) of the Office of the Chief of Staff to 
prepare a set of “general rules for the government and control of 
prisoners of war.” These were incorporated into a proposed general 
order in case the United States should become involved in the hostili- 
ties. Primarily, they were designed to guide officers concerned with 
or designated to command internment camps. 4 

The proposed order authorized the employment of prisoners of war 
on any military or public project not having a direct connection with 
military operations. Private employment of the PW’s, both by cor- 
porations and individuals, was also authorized, as was the use of the 
prisoners to maintain themselves — but certain requirements had to be 
fulfilled. The work had to benefit the PW’s morale and physical wel- 
fare and had to be of benefit to the public ; it had to be suitable to the 
PW’s rank and work capacity ; and the PW had to be paid a reasonable 
w age. The order also charged the commandants of internment camps 
to “ . . . prescribe such other and further rules for the good order 
and discipline of the prisoners of war, interned and under their con- 
trol, as may be necessary.” Supplemental rules had to be consistent 
with the “Rules of Land Warfare” as published for the armies of the 
United States. 

Although certain suggestions made by the Office of The Judge Ad- 
vocate General were incorporated, the order was never published. 
During this time, military operations were being conducted along the 
Mexican border, and captives were commonly alluded to as “interned 
prisoners.” The exact status of these prisoners was not clear, and to 
grant them the status of prisoners of war might have raised serious 

3 Hague Convention, 1907, “Convention Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on 
Land” ; Art. II, Hague Convention, 1890, “Convention with Respect to the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land” ; sec also : Malloy, op . ait., pp. 2046, 2277. 

3 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1918, pp. 7, 48-49; 
Flory, op. cit., p. 22. 

4 Memo, Ch, WCD, to CofS, 29 May 14. WCD 8580-1. Records of the War Department 
General Staff (WDGS). National Archives. A copy of the proposed general order is in 
author’s file. 
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political questions which the United States desired to avoid. There- 
fore, the Secretary of War directed that the proposed order not be 
published at this time. 5 

Copies of the proposed order were sent in March 1915 to the Amer- 
ican military attaches at London, Vienna, Paris, Berlin, The Hague, 
Rome, Tokyo, Petrograd, and Bern, with instructions to compare 
the rules pertaining to prisoners of war with those in force in these 
respective countries. The attaches were to obtain copies of these 
foreign rules for the Chief of Staff. 6 Prisoner of war planning in 
the United States rested at this stage until the following year. 

Army-Navy PW Agreement, 1916 

In July 1916, the Secretary of the Navy proposed that the Army 
accept custody of all prisoners of war captured by naval forces and 
suggested further that the Army detail an officer to cooperate with 
a naval representative in formulating plans and regulations to effect 
such transfers. The Army agreed, and Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker designated Col. C. W. Kennedy of the General Staff, War Col- 
lege Division, for the task. 7 Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
designated Lt. Comclr. Adolphus Staton, 8 

In the course of the planning, three important questions arose. 
Specifically they were — 

(a) Will tbe War Department take charge of prisoners of all classes cap- 
tured or arrested by any agency of our government in time of war? 

* * * * * 

(b) If other departments of the government are to have charge of non- 
military prisoners, will the War Department have permanent charge 
of all prisoners of military status whether captured by the Army or 
Navy? 

* * * * * 

(c) What special bureau or branch of the War Department will have gen- 
eral charge of prisoners of war ? 0 

Since a search of current European practices revealed that each 
country adopted plans best suited to its own conditions and since a 
survey of American practices in past wars revealed hut little, Colonel 

6 Memo, Sec, GS, to Ch, WCD, 10 Sep 14, sub: Proposed rules on government and the 
control of prisoners of war interned by tile United States. WCD 8580-3. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives; J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (Rev. ed. ; New 
York, 1931), pp. 349-58, 

0 btr, See WCD, to US Mil. Attaches at London, etc., 23 Mar 15, sub : Interned Prisoners 
of War. WCD 8580-4. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

7 Memo, WCD for CofS, 24 Jul 16, sub; Disposition to bo made of Naval Prisoners of 
War. WCD 8580-6, Records of WDGS. National Archives, 

8 Comdr Staton was later replaced by Com dr Raymond Stone. See : Ltr, Sec of Navy 
to SW, 2 Aug 16. WCD 8580-7 ; ltr, Sec of Navy to SW, 29 Sep 10. WCD 8580-10. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

“Memo, Col C. W. Kennedy for CofS, 27 Sep 16, sub: Transfer of prisoners of war 
from the custody of the Navy Dept to the War Dept. WCD 8580-8. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 
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Kennedy referred the questions to The Judge Advocate General and 
the Chief of Staff. 10 

Both The Judge Advocate General and the War College Division 
concluded that the War Department should take charge of prisoners 
of all classes captured or arrested by any agency of the government in 
time of war. This answered the first two questions. In respect to 
the third question, it was decided that the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment was best suited to care for the prisoners as it was charged 
with the responsibility for the disciplinary barracks and with the 
recordkeeping for the Army. 11 Therefore, early in December 1916, 
The Adjutant General was advised by the Chief of Staff that a divi- 
sion of his office would have general charge of all matters connected 
with war prisoners, and that he should make the preliminary plans 
necessary to enable the division on the outbreak of war to take up the 
work promptly. 12 And on 14 December 1916 “Regulations Governing 
the Transfer of Prisoners of War from the Custody of the Navy to 
that of the Army” were completed. 13 

In summary, these regulations, effective in time of war, provided: 
(1) All war prisoners (a broader term than prisoners of war, be- 
cause it included enemy aliens as well as captured enemy forces), 
except those to be detained elsewhere for health or sanitary reasons, 
would be placed in the custody of the War Department. (2) Naval 
forces would detain war prisoners only so long as necessary to effect 
their transfer to a place of confinement designated by the Army’s 
Adjutant General, (3) Transfers would be under naval guard until 
the prisoners were turned over to the proper Army commander who 
would give a written receipt for the prisoners. (4) Transfer of re- 
sponsibility would be accomplished upon .delivery of the receipts 
which would show the name, rank or rate, nationality, and sex of the 
prisoners transferred. 

Regulations Governing the Custody of Prisoners of War, 1917 

To comply with his instructions, The Adjutant General prepared 
tentative regulations pertaining to war prisoners and their internment. 
Certain details, such as locations, inspection, and decentralization of 
control, depended on the development of war and the number and 

10 Ltr, Col C. W. Kennedy to JAG, 15 Aug 10, sub : Formulation of plajis and regulations 
for the transfer to the Army of Naval prisoners of war. WCD 8580-9 ; memo, OCS for 
Ch, WCI), 28 Sep 16. WCD 8580-9. Records of WP'GS. National Archives. 

u 1st Ind, JAG to Col C. W. Kennedy, 11 Oct 16. WCD 8580-7; report sheet of WCD 
officers ; memo, Brig Gen C. G. Treat, Actg Ch, WCD, to CofS, 19 Oct 16, sub : Policy ns 
to custody of prisoners of war and nonmilitary persons interned during time of war. WCD 
8580-9. Records of WDGS. Na tional Archives. 

12 Memo, Maj Geii IT. L. Scott', CofS, for TAG, 4 Dec 16. sub : Policy as to custody of 
prisoners of war and noninilitary persons interned during a time of war. WCD 8580-12. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

13 Memo, Brig Gen J. E. Kuhn, Ch, WCD, for CofS, 27 Feb 17, sub : Regulations for 
war prisoners and their places of internment. WCT.) 8580—15. Records of WDGS. Na- 
tional Archives. A copy of the regulations is in the author's file. 
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types of prisoners taken into custody; therefore, only general pro- 
visions were provided in the regulations. Guard personnel was to be 
furnished at the rate of one company for each 1,800 prisoners, and the 
use of prisoner labor to erect temporary facilities in the internment 
camps was permitted. The regulations also incorporated the Army- 
Navy agreement of December 1916 and the proposed general order of 
1915. These regulations, designated as Special Regulations No. 62, 
“Custody of Prisoners of War, 1917, 1 ” were approved and published on 
29 March 1917, shortly before the declaration of war by the United 
States. 14 

The Internment Problem 

The United States entered the European conflict on 6 April 1917 
and during the spring and summer considerable interest was shown 
by the public in the administration and internment of prisoners of 
war. Citizen committees were formed; editorials appeared in the 
press; and pressure was exerted on congressional leaders in the form 
of letters. The War Department invited the Committee on Intern- 
ment, a subdivision of a self-organized civilian group known as the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, to furnish plans for 
the internment of enemy aliens in the United States for consideration 
by the War College Division; 15 The 126 pages of plans submitted 
\>j the committee, based upon a study of pertinent international law 
and the experiences of the current belligerents, proved to be of so great 
a value that they were referred to The Adjutant General for his in- 
formation. 16 

Newspaper editorials and letters to different executive and legisla- 
tive agencies of the Government urged the transfer of allied prisoners 
of war from Europe to the United States for one of the following 
reasons: to free the captors of the economic burden of their support; 
to relieve allied soldiers from guard duties and permit their rede- 
ployment to the front; to supply needed labor in the United States; 
to offset the United States’ share in the cost of PW maintenance 
through their use as a labor force in America ; to minimize the danger 
of submarine attack upon returning transport vessels due to the 
presence of prisoners of war aboard ; to have hostages in the United 
States to insure good treatment of American PW’s in the hands of 

11 Memo, Brig Gen J. E. ltahn, Oh, WCD, for CofS, 12 Ecb 17, sub: Regulations for 
war prisoners and their places of internment. WCD 8580-14 ; see also : Memo, Maj Gen 
1\ H. Bliss for CofS, 28 Ecb 17. WCD 8580-15. Records of WDGS. National Arehives. 
Copy of SR 62 in author's file. 

1R The Committee on Internment included William Hamlin Childs, Raymond B. Eosdick, 
Frederick A. Goetz, Sam A. Lewis John, George W. Wlckersh&m, J. D. Seras, and E. Staff 
Whiton. These with Thomas Mott Osborne as honorary president represented leading 
elements In church, law, and penal administration. 

10 WCD 8580-17 and -18. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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the enemy; and to encourage a flow of new citizens to the United 
States after the war. 17 

The War College Division reviewed the suggestions in the light of 
their legality and effectiveness, and concluded : 

. . . that strong objection will be made by the Allied powers themselves 
against any measures looking 1 to the removal of the German war prisoners 
where labor is required by them for the conduct of the war. It is a fact 
that labor or manpower is the one crying need of all belligerents, and 
Ifrance and England at least, have need for every man . 18 

In January 1918, at the suggestion of the Secretary of State and 
The Adjutant General, the War Department asked Gen. (later Gen- 
eral of the Armies) John J. Pershing, Commander in Chief, AEF, 
for recommendations as to whether all PW’s captured by American 
forces should be interned in the United States or turned over to the 
Allies or a neutral power. 19 General Pershing replied on 7 January 
that “Prisoners of war should be utilized here [France] as laborers 
under our own jurisdiction, although shipping some prisoners of war 
to the United States might be advantageous later in prevention of 
U-boat attacks provided we can accomplish same without re- 
prisals. . . .” 20 

Meanwhile, the Chief of Staff recommended that all PW’s be 
shipped to the United States, and that under no circumstance should 
they be turned over to the Allies or to a neutral power. The War 
College Division believed that keeping numerous prisoners of war 
behind American lines, despite the potential value of their labor, 
would impose too great a strain on supply channels. It also feared 
that Germany would consider their retention a violation of Article 
XXIV of the 1785 treaty with Prussia as amended. 21 

The Secretary of War, however, preferred the recommendations of 
General Pershing that PW’s be retained in France unless so many 
were captured that it would be impracticable to provide guards. 
Therefore, in February 1918, he advised General Pershing and the 
Secretary of State -that prisoners of war captured by American forces 

” WCD 8580-21 and -23. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

18 Memo, Brig Gen J. E. Kuhn, WCD, for CofS, 22 May 17, sub: Transfer of German 
prisoners of war from Allied countries' to America. WCD 850-23 ; memo, Ch, WCD, for 
CofS, 22 May 17, sub : Use of German prisoners as hostages on ships carrying muni- 
tions to Europe. WCD 8580-24. Records of WDG S. National Archives. 

18 Memo, TAG for CofS, 11 Jan 18, sub : Prisoners of War. WCD 8580-69 ; memo, 
TAG for CofS, 2 Jan 18, sub: Prisoners of War. WCD 8580-00. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives ; see also : Reports of Commander-In-Chief, A. E, F., staff Sections 
and Services in UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE WORLD WAR, 1917-1019 (Wash- 
ington, 1948) , XV, p. 329. 

20 Memo, TAG to CofS, 11 Jan 18, sub: Prisoners of War. WCD 8580-69. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives ; see also : Reports of Commander-in-Chief, A. E . F., XV, 
pp. 329, 330. 

21 Art. XXIV provided in part , that they I prisoners of war] shall be placed in 
some parts of their [Prussia and the United States] dominions in Europe and America, 
in wholesome situations. . . See : Memo, Ch, War Plans Div, for CofS, 21 Jan 18, sub : 
Questions connected with proper disposal of our prisoners of war. WCD 8580-69. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives, 
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in France would bo retained in the theater. 22 But the State Depart- 
ment and the War Plans Division (WPD) still maintained that the 
retention of PW’s in Europe would violate treaty obligations. Gradu- 
ally Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, was persuaded to the view- 
point of the State Department and War Plans Division, and on 5 June 
1918 Pershing was notified that all PW ? s would be interned in the 
United States. 23 

This placed General Pershing in an embarrassing situation. On the 
one hand, in view of the labor shortage in Europe he had requested 
prisoners of war from the Allies for labor. On the other hand, he now 
had the order to ship them to the United States for internment. Con- 
fronted with this situation, General Pershing cabled the War Depart- 
ment that the new ruling be reconsidered in the light of the critical 
labor situation in France and the arrangements which had been com- 
pleted with the British and French. He did not object to the transfer 
of officer prisoners of war to the United States for internment. 24 

On receipt of this cable and on the advice of the State Department, 
who apparently realized the international complications that might 
arise, the Chief of Staff reversed his stand and authorized the reten- 
tion of “. . . German prisoners, of war in France provided that they 
are not surrendered to our co-belligerents. . . .” 25 Thus it was finally 
determined that the bulk of prisoners of war captured by U. S. forces 
would be retained in France for use by the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Since no mention was made of the disposition of interned enemy 
officers, they were kept in France pending further instructions from 
Washington. 26 In September 1918, at the suggestion of the French 
mission to the AEF, General Pershing again recommended that officer 
PW’s be sent to the United States since they “do not work and their 
maintenance here involves unnecessary use of guards, lodging, and 
subsistence.” 27 Although this recommendation was approved by the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of State, the officers were ordered held 
in France. The question of their status was then before a diplomatic 
conference at Berne, Switzerland, between German and American 
representatives, and before it was decided the armistice intervened. 28 

22 Memo, OCofS for TAG, 12 Feb 18, sub: Questions connected with proper disposal of 
our prisoners of war; ltr, SW to See of State, 12 Feb 18. WCD 8580—75. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 

23 WCD 8580-98. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

34 Memo, TAG for CofS, 12 Jun 18, sub: Inclosed cablegram received in AGO .Tune 9, 
1918. WCD 8580-107. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

20 Memo, Gen P. C. March, CofS, for TAG, 25 Jun 18. WCD 8580-105; memo, Brig 
Gen L. Brown, Dir, WPD, for CofS, 28 Jun 18, sub: Disposition of Prisoners of War; 
ltr, SW to Sec of State, 14 Jun 18. WCD 8580-107. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

28 Reports of Commander-in-Chief, A. E, F, y Staff Sections and Services, XV, p. 332. 

22 WCD 8580-121. Records of WDGS. National Archives; see also: Reports of Com- 
mander-in- Chief , A. E, F, } Staff Sections and Services, XV, p. 3 82. 

28 Reports of Commander-in-chief , A. -E, F Staff Sections and Services, XV, p. 332 ; 
see also : WCD 8580-122, Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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Planning for PW Employment in the United States 

Upon the outbreak of war, The Adjutant General took steps to 
comply with Special Regulations No. 62. Forts Oglethorpe and 
McPherson in Georgia and Fort Douglas, Utah, were designated as 
war prison barracks;, retired officers were recalled to command the 
barracks; one guard company, formed from a nucleus of 10 or more 
men taken from established guard companies at U. S. disciplinary 
barracks, was assigned to each of the new prison barracks; and mar- 
ried men, soldiers approaching retirement, retired noncommissioned 
officers, and other retired soldiers were used as fillers in the guard 
companies. So rapidly was the plan put into effect that eight days 
after the start of the war, approximately 800 German sailors were 
already interned in the barracks in Georgia. 29 

Although the number of prisoners of war in the United States did 
not greatly increase during the summer of 1917, many administrative 
details had to be worked out: the mechanics of mail censorship had 
to be solved; diversion and exercise facilities had to be provided; 
segregation for security and disciplinary reasons had to be accom- 
plished ; employment had to be considered ; and arrangements for the 
exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war, for the inspections of 
camps by the protecting power, and for captured enemy officers had 
to be made. The latter three details, and others involving interna- 
tional agreements, were in due course the subjects of diplomatic agree- 
ments made through a neutral power with Germany. 30 The prewar 
general regulations of The Adjutant General had left all such details 
for development during the course of the war. 

In considering the employment of prisoners of war, it appeared 
desirable to the planners that maximum work opportunities for the 
PW’s would aid their morale as much as it would benefit the United 
States. Certain work, such as PW emplo}nnent as tailors, cobblers, 
and the like, recommended itself, but the War Department also con- 
sidered PW employment on public works. On the other hand, in 
September 1917, a request by the Governor of Utah and other State 
officials for the use of prisoners of war to save the sugar beet crop 
around Salt Lake City was refused. It was not deemed advisable at 
this time to authorize the employment of prisoners of war by private 
individuals or by corporations. Actually, an authorized PW labor 
program, except to maintain PW camps, was nonexistent. 

In November, at the request of the Secretary of War, the National 
Committee on Prisoners and Prisoner Labor prepared a plan whereby 
PW’s would be used to maintain public highways. This plan had 



29 See : WCD 8580 A— 1. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

80 WCD 8580—32, —33, —43, —52, and —58, Records of WDGS. National Archives, 
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the approval of six Eastern States, 31 the United States Forestry Serv- 
ice, the Geological Survey, and the Office of Public Roads and Engi- 
neering of the Department of Agriculture. The internment camp 
commanders also recommended the plan but requested it be laid aside 
until more prisoners were available. 32 After careful study, the War 
Department concluded that such employment would be desirable both 
for the prisoners and for the public benefit and instructed The Ad- 
jutant General to place this general policy into effect. 33 A provision 
was also made whereby in exceptional cases PW’s could be employed 
by private parties or by corporations for limited periods to prevent 
the loss of crops ready for harvesting, or for other similar purposes. 
Such employment was to be governed by the same rules and regula- 
tions that applied to work for the public service, and each individual 
case had to be approved by the Secretary of W ar. 34 

At the recommendation of the Secretary of State, civilian enemy 
aliens, except those who volunteered to work, were exempt from all 
forms of compulsory labor except that connected with their own ad- 
ministration and maintenance. 35 

The Pay Problem 

In December 1917, the Secretary of Labor, referring to the proposed 
labor plan, wrote : “I do not anticipate any serious protest from the 
workers as a result of the employment of prisoners of war in such 
occupations as road building, if care is taken to require the payment 
of the prevailing rate of wages in the neighborhood and the observance 
of the prevailing conditions.” 36 The Adjutant General, however, ob- 
jected to “the payment of the prevailing rate of wages” since the wages 
for road labor were so high that it would be possible for the PW to re- 
ceive a greater daily stipend than that received by the average U. S. 
soldier. Such an action, he thought, would bring a storm of indigna- 
tion. The War Plans Division of the Chief of Staff’s Office disagreed 
and felt that although The Adjutant General should have a free hand 
in fixing the PW’s pay when they were engaged in noncompetitive 
work, work for private parties or corporations or in other competitive 
labor should be paid at the prevailing wage rate, less the cost of PW’s 
maintenance. The Division recommended, however, that except for 

a Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

Memo, Brig Gen H. P. McCain, TAG, for SW, D Nov 17. WCD 8580-45. Records 
of WDGS, National Archives. 

a* For information concerning PW employment practices of other nations during WWI. 
see: Memo, Col P. D. Lochridge, Actg Ch, WCD, for CofS, 17 Nov 17, sub : Employ- 
ment of Prisoners of War in the IT: S. Ibid . 

M Memo, OCofS for TAG, 23 Nov 17, sub : Employment of Prisoners of War in U. S. 
Ibid. 

85 WD “Regulations for the Employment of Prisoners of War,” 28 Mar 18, par 5. Copy 
in authors file. 

38 Memo, WCD for CofS, 11 Mar 18, sub: Employment of prisoners of war. WCD 
8580-67. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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serious emergencies, competitive work should not be given to the pris- 
oners. This would also avoid giving the enemy any reasonable 
grounds for retaliation. 37 

In March 1918, information was received concerning the pay prac- 
tices of other nations. Briefly and with reference to the interests of 
labor unions, the general payment principle was to pay the same rate 
as that received by free labor for similar work. Account was taken of 
the PW’s efficiency as compared with the ordinary work performance 
of free native labor. Another factor considered was that the progress 
of the war had not resulted in a labor shortage; consequently, PW 
labor did not compete with the employment of free labor. 38 

“Regulations for the Employment of Prisoners of War, 191 8 ” 

As a result of the investigations and recommendations, on 28 
March 1918, the War Department issued “Regulations for the Em- 
ployment of Prisoners of War, 1918” which provided that the Secre- 
tary' of War would fix the rates for PW labor on government contracts. 
Other work and compensation was to be settled in agreements between 
private employers (and other branches of the public service) and The 
Adjutant General. The regulations thus avoided setting a standard 
amount to be paid by the employers and the exact amount to be paid 
the prisoner of war. Employers, other than the War Department, had 
to reimburse monthly the commandant of the war prison barracks con- 
cerned for any work performed by the prisoners of war; and the com- 
mandant, in turn, had to credit the individual Pff’s account with the 
amount actually earned. Pay and other credits given for work per- 
formed for the War Department were to be used to improve the pris- 
oner’s lot ; the balance, less the cost of their maintenance, was to be paid 
to the PW on his release. 39 

All classes of PW’s, except commissioned officers and those physi- 
cally unfit for labor, had to do any work necessary for their self- 
maintenance; and all, except officers, could be required to work for the 
public service. AVhen specifically authorized and on written request, 
the prisoners could also work for private employers or for corpora- 
tions. On written request, petty or noncommissioned officer PW’s 
could be given supervisory work. 

Other administrative employment details were prescribed in the 
regulations, such as classification of the PW’s as to their physical 
ability to work, accounts and disbursement of pay, tools and equip - 

ar IMd. 

38 Memo, Ch, WPD, for CofS, 25 Mar 18, sub : Employment of prisoners of war and 
interned aliens. WCD 8580-80. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

30 Prisoners working in the war prisoner barracks in Georgia were paid the following 
rates : 25 cents a day for laborers and mechanics and 35 cents a day for PW overseers. 
See: “Report of The Adjutant General of the Army,” Annual Reports of the War De- 
partment, 1919, p. 45. • 
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ment ? work supervisors, contractual arrangements, construction, dis- 
cipline, guards, supply, and administration of work camps. 

A copy of the regulations was forwarded to General Pershing in 
i ranee for his information, and the employment provisions were 
embodied in diplomatic drafts sent to Germany. 40 

PW Labor in the United States 

During World War I, only 1,346 enemy prisoners of war, compris- 
ing officers and crews of German auxiliary cruisers which were lying 
in United States ports at the opening of hostilities, were in confine- 
ment in continental United States. 41 Only these were employable 
under existing regulations. Because of the limited number available 
that could be employed, the PW employment program as it developed 
in the United States entailed more planning than actual labor. As 
the plans were being made, an unsuccessful prison break at the war 
prison barracks, Fort McPherson, Ga., focused attention on the in- 
activity of the prisoners and on a definite lack of discipline on the 
part of guard personnel. The Inspector General, on conclusion of his 
investigation of the affair, recommended a compulsory PW employ- 
ment program, stating that such a program was necessary for the 
preservation of the PW ? s health as well as for their discipline. 42 Al- 
though the employment plans for prisoners of war in the United 
States were adequate, the limited number available greatly restricted 
their use. ■ 

Civilian requests from various sections of the United States for 
prisoner of war labor also focused attention on the need for an em- 
ployment program. A farmer in Texas wanted to use a “few thou- 
sand” to plant crops. 43 In California, the Inyo Good Road Club and 
the Berkeley Defense Corps condemned the war prison barracks as 
being “ . . . practically summer resorts amidst surroundings of com- 
fort amounting to luxury . . . ” and advocated the use of PW’s on 
the construction of a proposed system of national highways for the 
Pacific Coast States. 44 In Vermont, PW’s were requested for farm 
labor. 45 



40 Memo, Ch, WPD, for CofS, 7 Mar 18, sub: Letter from Sec of State inclosing draft 
of proposed convention respecting the treatment of prisoners of war. WCD 8580-76. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

44 “Report of the Secretary of War/' Annual Reports of tho War Department , 1920, 
p. 289. The total number of war prisoners, which included enemy aliens, totaled" 5,887! 
See : “Report of The Adjutant General of the Army,” Annual Reports of the War De- 
partment , 1919, p. 43, 

43 Memo, TAG for CofS, 21 May 18, sub: Inspection of War Prison Barracks Port 
McPherson, Ga. W T CD 8580-101. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

43 WCD 8580-128. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

44 Memo, Dir, WPD, to CofS, 1G Oct 18, snb : Resolutions requesting that prisoners of 
war he required to work on highways, Pacific Coast States. WCD 8580-13G Records of 
WDGS, National Archives. 

45 Memo, Dir, WPD, to CofS, 18 Oct 18, sub: Request for use of prisoners of war on 
Vermont farms. WCD 8580-141. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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The military services in the United States felt the labor shortage as 
much as private enterprise, and it was through the unauthorized use 
of prisoners of war by the camp quartermaster at Camp Sevier, 
S. C«, that the scope of approved work on military installations was 
broadened. In the summer of 1918, the War Department sent 100 
prisoners of war from the war prison barracks at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., to Camp Sevier, S. C., to cultivate a post garden. Similar groups 
were sent to Camp Devens, Camp Jackson, Camp Grant, Camp Sher- 
man, and Camp Wadsworth, for the same purpose. At Camp Sevier, 
the camp quartermaster, who had been unable to secure sufficient 
workers from local sources, used the PW’s to unload coal and sup- 
plies, to repair tentage, and to shoe horses. Authority for this type 
of work had not been granted by the Acting Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and when the unauthorized work was discovered, the matter was 
referred to the War Department for decision. Since such employ- 
ment was appropriate under existing War Department regulations, 
since it was permitted by international law, and since it was in ac- 
cordance with diplomatic agreements with Germany, the War De- 
partment in March 1919 formally authorized the use of prisoners of 
war for general camp police work and for work on camp utilities. 40 

Other developments in the PW employment program in the United 
States were the broadening of policy with respect to the employment 
of PW noncommissioned and petty officers, and the firm position taken 
in requiring noncommissioned officer (NCO) PW’s to work for their 
self -maintenance. In October 1918, the commandant of the Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., War Prison Barracks requested permission to use 20 
volunteer PW petty officers to pick cotton for a farmer in the vicinity. 
The necessary number had already volunteered and could be spared 
for the job, but the work was not of a supervisory nature as required 
by existing regulations. After consideration, the War Department 
liberalized its policy and authorized the requested work. 47 At the 
same time, a firm position was taken in requiring PWNCO’s and petty 
officers “to perform work necessary for their comfort or for the up- 
keep of their prison barracks.” 

Establishment of Responsibility for PW’s in AEF 

On 6 June 1917, the first American troops to serve in Europe landed 
in F ranee ; and for the first time, a large American army was to oper- 
ate outside continental United States for an extended period of time. 
After 20 July 1917 responsibility for prisoners of war in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces was vested in the following: G-l Section, 

40 Memo, Brig Gen E. D. Anderson for CofS, :•>! Mar 19, sob : Employment of German 
Prisoners. WCD 8580-1G7 ; memo, MnJ Gen Henry Jarvis for TAG' 28 Mar 19, sub : 
Interpretation of Regulations governing the Labor of Prisoners of War and Interned Alien 
Enemies. WCD 8580-1G9. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

47 WCD 8580-140. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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General Staff, who was responsible for the general policy govern- 
ing their disposal; The Adjutant General, who maintained a Prisoner 
of War Information Bureau; and The Provost Marshal General, who 
had the actual charge and custody of the prisoners. 48 Before this, the 
Army Field Service Regulations had not provided for a Provost 
Marshal General’s Department nor for any other central authority 
to supervise military police or related PW activities. Commanders 
of trains within combat divisions, commanders of defense districts on 
the line of communications, and others were charged with the control 
of military police and with the exercise of provost marshal functions. 
Each performed the same duties independent of the others and re- 
ported to various departments within the commands. The activities 
were too decentralized to permit any effective exercise of overall re- 
sponsibility, and it was to provide this needed centralization of au- 
thority that General Pershing created a Provost Marshal General’s 
Department within his headquarters in July. The department was 
also charged with the execution of prisoner of war policies, but it was 
not clear who had responsibility for the enunciation of policies to be 
followed. 49 According to Brig. Gen. Harry II. Bandholtz, The Provost 
Marshal General of the AEF, the order did not allocate the respon- 
sibility for policy decisions. 50 However, the AEF G-l differed, charg- 
ing The Provost Marshal General “will issue such instructions and 
regulations . . . as may be necessary.” 54 Responsibility was finally 
fixed in November 1917 when G-l was formally charged with all 
prisoner of war policy decisions. Since no prisoners were being taken 
by American forces at this time and the General Staff was occupied 
with more important matters, prisoner of war planning rested for 
1917. 62 



Organization and Treatment of PW’s in France 

In June 1918, the influx of prisoners of war, caused by transfers 
from the Allies and an increase in the number captured by American 
forces, made it necessary to use tentative instructions prepared by 
The Provost Marshal General until formal regulations could be pre- 
pared. New instructions were, soon forthcoming, and responsibility 
for the custody and control of the prisoners of war was vested in The 
Provost Marshal General from the time the PW’s arrived at a divi- 
sion inelosure. 53 

4S AEF, Commander in Chief's Report (hereafter referred to as CinC llpt) pt. 8, app. A, 
vol. 2, pp. 8, 15. AEF, GHQ, Commander in Chief Report File. Records of the American 
Expeditionary Forces (AEF). National Archives. 

40 Reports of Commander-in*Chief, A. E. F., Staff, Sections and Services , XV, pp. 314-15, 
317-18, 323 ; See also : AEF GO 8, 5 Jul 17. 

M Reports of Commander-in-Chief , A. E t F., Staff Sections and Services y XV, p. 329. 

61 Reports of Commander-in-Chief , A. E. F., Staff Sections and Services , XII, p. 211. 

. “ Reports of Commander-in-Chief , A. E. F. f Staff Sections and Services , XV, p. 329. 

53 AEF GO 106, 1 Jul 18. 
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Evacuation Procedures 

Prisoners of war, when captured, were immediately disarmed and 
sent to a brigade headquarters where they were searched for concealed 
weapons and documents that might have escaped previous observation, 
i rom brigade headquarters the PW’s were sent to a division inclosure 
where they came under the control of The Provost Marshal General 
although the division provided the necessary officers and guards when 
required. Here the prisoners were interrogated by intelligence per- 
sonnel, and then, under guard furnished by the PMG, were escorted 
as expeditiously as possible to a central PW inclosure in the rear area. 

On arrival at the central PW inclosure, the prisoners were sent to a 
receiving stockade where certain articles of equipment, such as over- 
coats, blankets, gas masks, and mess kits, were removed and sent to 
salvage depots. To facilitate further search in the receiving office, 
the PW’s were instructed before entering as to what personal articles 
could be kept. Money could not be retained, and a receipt was given 
for it or any other personal property taken from the prisoners. 

At the receiving station, the PW’s were issued tags bearing their 
PW serial numbers. At this point each filled out a general informa- 
tion form from which index cards were made 64 and addressed a postal 
card to his family informing them of his arrival at the PW inclosure 
and of his state of health. When this was completed the PW’s were 
required to bathe, after which they were given a medical examination 
and issued renovated, dyed clothing. The PW’s were next classified 
according to occupational history and were sent to a stockade where 
they awaited assignments to a labor company. Assignments were made 
according to the PW’s labor classification . 55 

General Treatment of Prisoners of War 

Prisoners of war received the same type food, clothing, and quarters 
as were provided for American troops. They also received the same 
medical treatment given to the men of the AEF. For their welfare, 
the prisoners had many forms of entertainment and recreation : PW 
orchestras were organized; each PW stockade had a supply of foot- 
balls, baseballs, handballs, and. boxing gloves; and in some instances, 
the PW’s were permitted to engage in athletic contests with other PW 
companies . 56 Generally, the prisoners of war reacted favorably to 
the treatment received . 57 

64 The cards included the PW’s name, rank, serial number, occupation before entering 
the military service, and the date of arrival at the inclosure. 

65 MS, “Some Accomplishments of the Services of Supply, AEF,” p. 157. WAR-9-2- 

AEF-10 Rev. Ed. OCMH, Gen Ref Off; CinC Rpt, p. 41 ; MS, “History of’ Central Pris~ 
oner of War Enclosure No. 1, AEF,” p. 4. Prisons and Prisoners File. Records of AEF. 
National Archives. 

156 MS, “History of Central Prisoner of War Enclosure No. 1” Prisons and Prisoners 
File, see also: CinC Rpt, pp. 23—24, 61—62, Records of AEF. National Archives. 

67 For a typical example, see: MS, “History of Prisoner of War Company No. 99^ 
SOS.” Prisons and Prisoners File, Records of AEF. National Archives. 
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PW Employment Policy in the AEF 

The AEF employment policy required prisoners of war, other than 
officers, . , to labor for the public service.” Those in authority 
considered the constant employment of the largest number possible 
would be for the welfare of the prisoners themselves, as w T ell as in the 
best interest of the United States. 58 Consequently, all PW privates 
were required to do manual labor unless they possessed special qualifi- 
cations for clerical, mechanical, or other skilled labor. PW non- 
commissioned officers were required to work as clerks or interpreters 
or to supervise the work done by the privates. 59 On the advice of The 
Judge Advocate General, AEF, corporals and soldiers of lesser rank 
were regarded as privates and were worked accordingly. Prisoner of 
War Labor Company No. 86, for example, was comprised almost 
entirely of PW corporals. 60 

In accordance with the Hague Regulations (although they were 
not considered as being binding since some of the belligerents were 
not signatories), prisoners of war were not required to engage in any 
work directly connected with military operations. They could not 
be employed within the range of enemy shell fire, which was construed 
to be within 30 kilometers of the front lines, except when carrying 
wounded to the rear. No PW’s were used in occupied Germany. 61 

PW Labor Companies 

On 26 July 1918, the first prisoner of war labor company in France 
was organized; and by December 1919, 122 had been formed at central 
PW inclosures. The different type companies, consisting of approxi- 
mately 250-45Q men, were classified according to the skills of the 
component privates. On an average, 50 of these men were PW non- 
commissioned officers who served as work supervisors or company 
specialists. The PW classification and assignment resulted in the 
formation of specialist companies, such as construction, roadbuilding, 
etc., and general labor companies. 

According to the existing PW directive, an American officer was to 
be appointed by GHQ to command each PW labor company and was 
to be responsible for its discipline and administration. In general 
practice, however, the officers were assigned to The Provost Marshal 

<»AEF GO 106, 1 Jul 18. 

“The PMG attributed much of the success of the PW employment program to the non- 
commissioned officers. See : Reports of Commander -in-Chief, A. E. Staff Sections and 
Services , XV, p. 320. 

00 Memo, Lt Col J. C. Groome, Deputy PMG, to ACofS, G-l, AEF, 31 Jul 18, sub : Data 
Concerning Enemy Prisoners of War. AEF, General Staff, G-l, Admin. Sec., Gen. Cor res. 
File ; see also : CinC Rpt, pp. 49, 49 a. Records of AEF. Natinal Archives. 

01 AEF GO 106, 1 Jul 18, sec. IV, par. 2; CinC Rpt, p. 40 a; Final Reprt of Gen . John 
J . Pershing, Commander-inr Chief, American Expeditionary Forces (Washington, 1920), 
p. 85 ; see also : Reports of Commander-in-Chief, A. E. F., Staff Sections and Services , 
XV, p. 333. 
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General for duty with escort guard companies, and, upon reporting, 
were reassigned to the PW labor companies. 

After the organization of a PW labor company, an American escort 
guard company was attached. The guard companies were under the 
jurisdiction of The Provost Marshal General, and personnel for them 
came from any general replacement source. Consequently, they were 
necessarily nondescript, without esprit or training, and were largely 
dependent for success upon the initiative and good sense of their chance 
officers and men. Nevertheless, the work program succeeded because 
in a large measure the PW’s were well disciplined and accepted will- 
ingly the conditions of work. 02 

The strength of the escort guard companies varied with the nature 
of the work performed by the prisoners of war. If the PW labor 
companies were split into small detachments for specific tasks, a second 
escort guard company was furnished. Usually the ratio was one guard 
for ten PW ? s, although the original ratio was one guard to five prison- 
ers of war. 63 

After the organization of a PW labor company and the attachment 
of an escort guard company, the Commanding General, Services of 
Supply, AEF, allocated it to a department of the Army that needed 
a particular type service represented by the labor company. [See 
chart A] Once assigned, the company worked under the direction of 
the using agency. 64 Prisoner of war labor companies organized before 
the armistice could not be used on work directly in support of combat 
units, but after the armistice these restrictions were removed and the 
companies were used on any type work. 

Disciplinary Problems 

Disciplinary problems connected with the execution of work orders 
by the PW’s were few. When two escaped PW’s in PW Labor Com- 
pany No, 59 were recaptured, they were placed under added restraint; 
whereupon the other PW’s refused to work until the penalty was 
lifted. To induce compliance with their work orders, the PW com- 
pany commander applied a policy of administrative pressure and re- 
fused to issue rations until the prisoners returned to work. The 
announced “no work, no eat” policy resulted in an almost immediate 
resumption of labor activities, and the work produced and the man- 

03 Reports of Command er-in- Chief, A. E, F., Staff Sections and Services, XV, p. 320; 
see also : MS, “Some Accomplishments of the Services of Supply, A. E. F. ,” p. 157. 
WAR-9— 2-AEF-10 Rev. Ed. OCMH, Gen Ref Off. 

68 “History of Central Prisoner of War Enclosure No. 1,” pp.' 12, 14. Prisons and 
Prisoners File ; CinC Rpt, pp. 31-32. Records of AEF. National Archives. 

04 Ltr, Brig Gen Geo. Van Horn Mosely, ACofS, AEF, to : R. R. Clark, Engr. Const. 
Dept of the YMCA, 15 Oct 18. AEF, GHQ, AG Office, Gen. Corres. File; memo, Lt Col 
C. B. Bowman to ACofS, G— 1, AEF, 15 Aug 18. AEF, General Staff, G— 1, Admin. Sec., 
Gen. Corres. File ; see also : CinC Rpt, p. 34. Records of AEF. National Archives. 
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ner of performance was better after the incident than before. 65 

Payment for Labor [See chart £.] 

Enlisted prisoners of war were paid for each day’s labor performed, 
other than for their own self-maintenance. No money was given to 
the prisoners, but the prisoner’s personal accounts were credited with 
the sums earned. The rate of work pay was fixed at a minimum of 20 
centimes per day for PW privates working as common laborers, and a 
maximum of 1 franc per day for German noncommissioned officers 
acting as sergeant majors. If a PW desired, he could draw upon his 
account, in which case he was issued canteen tokens or script to pur- 
chase needed incidental items. PW officers were not required to work 
and were paid at the following monthly rate : lieutenants, $83.35 per 
man ; officers of higher rank, $95.25 per man. 66 

The Armistice 

On 11 November 1918 at Compiegne Forest, Germany signed an 
armistice that concluded hostilities in France. Under' the armistice 
terms, German troops withdrew immediately to Germany, but the 
prisoners of war already in Allied custody were to remain in France 
until the treaty of peace came into force at the exchange .of ratifications. 
They were then to he repatriated to Germany as quickly as possible. 67 

During the interim period between the armistice and the treaty 
of peace, a period in which the bulk of the employment of prisoners 
of war by the United States Army took place, the AEF held approxi- 
mately 48,000 prisoners of war, including PW’s who had been shipped 
to France from the United States. 68 These were employed under the 
same regulations that applied during hostilities, and were used on 
the maintenance of roads, in motor shops at Verneuil, on railroad 
and pier construction, and on salvage work. 69 Ratifications of the 
peace treaty were exchanged on 10 January 1920, the prisoners were 
exchanged, and by 31 August 1920, the AEF headquarters in France 
was discontinued. 

05 MS, “Ilistory of Prisoner of War Labor Company No. 59, SOS.*' Prisons and Prisoners 
File. Records of AEF. National Archives. 

30 MS, “Some Accomplishments of the Services of Supply, AEF," p. 157. WAR-9-2- 

AEF-10 Rev. Erl. OCMH, Gen Ref OIL 

07 Arts. 214-17, 220 of Treaty of Peace. In Malloy, op. c it.., p. 3415. 

08 By 1910, 907 captured officers and 47,373 enemy enlisted men were in tile custody of 
the AEF. See : Reports of Commander -in-Chief , A. h\ F., Staff Sections and Services, XV, 
p. 315. However, The Adjutant General reported 48,970 German prisoners of war and 
737 Austro-Hungarian prisoners in American custody. See : “Report of The Adjutant 
General,” War Department Annual Reports, 1919, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 535. Services of Supply 
reported 883 officers and 47,315 enemy enlisted men as of 1 Mar 19 in American custody. 
See : MS, “Some Accomplishments of the Services of Supply, AEF.” WAR-9-2-AEF-10 
Rev. Ed. OCMH, Gen Ref Off. See also : “Report of the Secretary of War,” Annual Reports 
of the War Department, 1 920, p. 289. 

™ MS, “Some Accomplishments of the Services of Supply, AEF,” p. 157. WAR-9-2- 

AEF-10 Rev. Ed. OCMH, Gen Ref Off. 
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Chart 1 . Types of Labor Performed * 



Section 


Number of companies per- 
forming this work 


General work performed by companies 


Base Section 


20 escort companies, 


Salvage work, bakery work, ware- 


No. 1. 


20 labor compa- 
nies. 


housing, repairing roads, steel and 
construction, engineering, general 
labor, fatigue detail, quarry work, 
handling lumber, ditch work, sani- 
tary detail, unloading and loading 
freight cars, laying pipeline, QMC 
work, machine shop work, laundry, 
upkeep of inclosure, truck operation, 
carpenter work, cleaning docks, sewer 
construction, railroad repair, vessel 
repair, sawmill work. 


Base Section 


12 escort companies, 


Hoad work, railroad repairing, ware- 


No. 2. 


12 labor compa- 
nies. 


housing, sawmill work, handling coal, 
.general labor, storage, track repair, 
road maintenance, railroad track 
maintenance, carpenter work, car 
loading, painting, stevedore work, 
sanitary work. 


Base Section 


10 escort companies, 


Cutting wood, repairing roads, building 


No. 5. 


9 labor companies. 


barracks, quarry work, miscellaneous 
work, sanitary work, general en- 
gineering. 


Base Section 


1 escort company, 1 


Loading and unloading cars and stack- 


No. 6. 


labor company. 


ing merchandise at depot. 


Base Section 


4 escort companies, 


Road work, building construction, load- 


No. 7. 


4 labor companies. 


ing and unloading stone and coal, 
warehouse work, salvage work, and 
truck work. 


Intermediate 


27 escort companies, 


General labor, quarry work, engineer 


Section. 


13 labor compa- 
nies. 


and construction work, orderlies for 
officer prisoners of war, tailors, 
cooks, road work, wood cutting, work 
for hospital, warehouse work, han- 
dling of supplies, loading cars, sal- 
vage, camp duties. 


Advance Sec- 


36 escort companies, 


Road work, quarry work, general work. 


tion. 


. 32 labor compa- 
nies. 


engineer construction, camp con- 
struction, engineer water supply, 
stockade , construction, repairing, 
transportation, sanitary detail, mar 
chine shop work, repair work. 



* Source: AEF f Commander in Chief's Report, pp. 46a, 47. ABF Records, National Archives. 
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Chart £. Prisoner of War Daily Wage Rates Overseas * 



Rank 


Detailed as or for — 


Amount per 
day 

(centimes) 


Sergeant majors 


Sergeant major 


100 


Do 


Chief clerk. _ . 


75 


Sergeants- 


Hospital orderlies..- 


75 


Sergeant majors 


Asst, sergeant major 


50 


Sergeants- - — 


Mail sergeant 


50 


Do 


Supply sergeant _ 


50 


Do 


Mess sergeant. _ _ - 


50 


Do 


First sergeant, _ - - 


45 


Do 


Duty sergeant 


40 


Corporals -- „ - 




40 


Lance corporals or privates __ 


Cooks 


40 


Do 


Assistant clerk.. . 


40 


Do 


Plumbers— _ „ 


35 


Do 


Machinists - 


35 


Do 


Tinsmiths . 


35 


Do 


Blacksmiths 


35 


Do 


Painters 


35 


Do * 


Drillmen 


30 


Do 


Chief carpenter-.. 


40 


Do 


Chief interpreter 


40 


Do : 


Carpenters 


30 


Do 


Electricians 


30 


* Do 


Masons 


30 


Do 


Barbers ... - 


30 


Do 


Tailors 


35 


Do 


Shoemakers- _ _ _ 


35 


Do 


Interpreters 


25 


Do 


Laborers . - - -- . 


20 



'Source: AEF, Commander in Chiefs Report, pp. 00, 61. AEF Records. National Archives. 




Chapter 6 

Planning Between the World Wars 



Prisoner of war planning between World Wars I and II revolved 
about the following problems: the establishment of an agency re- 
sponsible for the prisoners ; the apparatus for caring for the prisoners ; 
and the very limited preparations for prisoner of war employment, 
the planners making no differentiation between prisoners of war and 
interned civilian enemy aliens. In general, no adequate plans for 
handling captured enemy personnel were formulated until 1937 — only 
broad and general policies were made. However, certain interna- 
tional agreements were made that had an effect on subsequent planning. 

The Geneva Conventions of 1929 

During the spring and early summer of 1929, representatives of the 
major nations of the world met in Geneva, Switzerland, to revise the 
codification of international laws relating to prisoners of war. This 
resulted in the signing on 27 July 1929 of the Geneva Prisoner of 
War Convention 1 and the Geneva Red Cross Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick of Armies in 
the Field (the Geneva Red Cross Convention). 2 The 97 articles and 
1 annex of the Prisoner of War Convention were an attempt to 
diminish the rigors of war and to mitigate the fate of the prisoners. 
Among other things, it required PW’s, other than officers, to work for 
the benefit of the captors; however, the work could not be directly 
related to war operations nor could it jeopardize the health and safety 
of the prisoners. Furthermore, the prisoners had to have certain 
qualifications and aptitudes for the labor to which they were assigned. 
The 1929 Red Cross Convention superseded the Red Cross Conven- 
tions of 1864 and 1926 and defined the status of captured enemy sick 
and wounded. It also defined the status of captured medical and sani- 
tary personnel and chaplains attached, to armies, and outlined the 

1 Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War (usually referred to as 
The Geneva Prisoner of War Convention of 1929), 27 July 29, in Malloy, op cit . IV, 
p. 5224. 

8 For a list of countries that had ratified or adhered to tile Geneva Red Cross Convention 
of 1929 as of 7 Dec 41, see: TM 27-251, “Treaties Governing Land Warfare,” p. 151. 
For those who signed or adhered to the PW Convention, see : Ibid., p. 127, 
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treatment to be given them. These were not considered prisoners of 
war but were defined as being “protected personnel.” 3 

Early Planning, 1919-1938 

In his final World War I report, Brig. Gen. Harry A. Bandholtz, 
The Provost Marshal General of the AEF, protested against the dis- 
solution of the Military Police Corps and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Department, 4 and advised against any future dependence on 
such emergency measures as had been adopted during World War I. 
General Bandholtz stated that the U. S. military experience in World 
War I “clearly and expensively” demonstrated the need for a per- 
manent establishment to assure adequate prior planning for military 
police activities and the related prisoner of war program. Neverthe- 
less, the Department and the Military Police Corps were abolished, 
and the Operations Division (OPD) of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff (WDGS) became responsible for prisoner of war planning. 
Planning for military police consisted of the preparation of tables 
of organization for a vaguely contemplated corps of military police/' 

In July 1924, the War Department designated Brig. Gen. S. D. 
Rockenbach, Commanding General, District of Washington, as Act- 
ing Provost Marshal General of the War Department in addition to 
his other duties. General Rockenbach was instructed to make plans 
for a Military Police Corps which would be established . . on the 
outbreak of war if the President so directs. ...” 6 These plans and 
a provision for the Corps were to be included in the War Department 
General Mobilization Plan. At the same time General Rockenbach 
was appointed, an acting provost marshal vras also appointed in each 
corps area, department, and division headquarters. 

General Rockenbach, in preparing the plans for the Military Police 
Corps, also prepared a proposed manual to govern its activities. 7 The 
manual included instructions for prisoners of war and for their em- 
ployment. Since the manual was based on the experiences of the 

a Report of the International Committee of the Red Cross on its Activities During the 
Second World War ( September 1, 1939-June 30, 1947), hereafter referred to as Report 
of the International Red Cross Committee (Geneva, 1948), I, pp. 11-14; see also: Flory, 
op. cit.j p. 19. For a detailed discussion of the history* principles, and foundations of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, see Report of the International Red Cross 
Committee, pp. 11^17. 

4 The PMG Department and the Military Police Corps were discontinued with the rapid 
dissolution of the overseas forces after November 1918. See: Reports of the Commander - 
in-Chief, A. E. E., Staff Sections and Services, XV, p. 327. 

6 Memo, Col Wm. A. Cruickshank, Actg ACofS, for the CofS, 8 Nov 23, sub : Organiza- 
tion of a Military Police Corps; memo, Lt Col L. D. Gasser, Sec, GS, for ACofS, G-3. 
27 Nov 23, sub : Organization of a Military Police Corps. Both in AG 322.999 Military 
Police Corps (7-12-24) (1). National Archives. 

6 For information on the proposed Military Police Corps, see : AG 322.999 Military 
Police Corps (7-12-24) (1). National Archives, 

7 A draft of the proposed manual is filed as incl. 2 to Itr, Brig Gen S. D. Rockenbach, 
Actg PMG to TAG, 4 Jul 25, sub : MP Corps Mobilization Plans. Filed in ibid . 

338203-55—6 
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. American Expeditionary Forces, the employment provisions were 
more concerned with active theater operations than with employment 
by private employers in the Zone of the Interior. None of the World 
War I provisions relating to private employment were included, but 
other employment provisions, such as the organization of PW’s into 
labor companies at prison inclosures and their allocation to various 
Army agencies for use, were clearly defined. 

In June 1926, the War Department directed the Acting Provost Mar- 
shal General to revise the. manual and to put it into the format of a 
series of Army Regulations and Training Regulations. When this 
was completed, the revised regulations provided for PW labor com- 
panies, adjustable in size according to the number of guards available, 
to be assigned to departments of the Army for labor. They were to be 
directly controlled by The Provost Marshal General in the Zone of the 
Interior or by the Deputy Provost Marshal General, GHQ,, in a theater 
of operations. 8 Thus the “company 55 was a work group rather than 
a military organization. The regulations also suggested the prisoners 
be employed on construction and repair work, provided the work was 
not directly connected with war operations. 

Although the proposed regulations embodied the experiences gained 
in France during World War I, as a basis for future planning they 
were somewhat deficient. The employment of prisoners of war in 
France for the most part had taken place after the armistice; con- 
sequently, the planners felt little need to define the provisions of the 
Hague Convention of 1907 that prohibited the use of prisoners on work 
, connected with war operations. Also, the small number of prisoners 
of war in the United States from 1917 to 1919 had not warranted their 
use by private employers. Because of this, the planners in 1926 did not 
provide for such future employment although they did provide for PW 
employment for the public service. (No provision was made for PW 
employment in any of the Industrial Mobilization Plans.) 

The regulations as proposed were not published. The Infantry 
Board thought it inappropriate to issue Army Regulations for a Mili- 
tary Police Corps before such a corps was authorized by law; there- 
fore, the Chief of Infantry recommended that' they be prepared but 
that they not be published. 9 The regulations were finally prepared 

8 Memo, Maj Gen Malin Craig, ACofS, to TAG, 23 Apr 26, sub : Proposed MP Corps 
Manual. AG 322.999 Military Police Corps (7-12-24) (1) ; Itr, Brig Gen S. D. Rockenbach 
to TAG, 8 Jun 26, sub : Provost MP Corps Manual. AG 322.999 Military Police Corps 
(6-8-26) ; proposed AR, 1920, “Prisoners of War,” pars. 16, 23. AG 322.999 Military 
Police Corps (7-12-24) (1). National Archives, 

B The General Service Schools also recommended this and thought the general phases 
as required for field service should be amplified in Field Service Regulations. They further 
recommended that the proposed regulations be inclnded in a special regulation or manual 
for the Military Police Corps. See : 3d Ind., Maj Gen E, A. Helmick, TIG, to TAG, 4 May 
27 ; memo, TAG for ACofS, G-3, 26 May 27, sub : MP Corps ; for comments of Infantry 
Board, see : Ind, “General Comments,” to 1st Ind,, Brig Gen Rockenbach to TAG, 8 Jul 27. 
All filed in AG 322.999 Military Police Corps (6-8-26), National Archives. 
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under the direction of The Adjutant. General, but were to . . be 
held until such time as the Secretary of War specifically authorized 
their publication.” 10 The regulations were never published, and until 
1937 no further significant developments occurred in military police 
or prisoner of war planning. 11 

Publication of the MP Manual 

In December 1937, the War Department published a Military Police 
Basic Field Manual based generally on the final report of General 
Bandholtz and incorporating the general provisions of the 1929 
Geneva Conventions. Among other things the manual provided for 
the organization of a PMG Department with responsibilities similar 
to those of the PMG, AEF, in 1918, and with a provost marshal in 
the theater of operations to exercise supervision and control of all 
military police units other than those forming an element of a tactical 
organization. The theater provost marshal was charged with the re- 
ception, care, disposition, and security of all PW’s in the theater, in- 
cluding supervision and control of all prison inclosures and with the 
maintenance of records at the camps which were to be transmitted to 
a Prisoner of W ar Information Bureau in Washington. The manual 
further specified the wartime duties of headquarters and field provost 
marshals. The Provost Marshal General, when appointed, was desig- 
nated to prepare the military police portions of the War Depart- 
ment’s operational plans and regulations governing the establishment 
and operation of “war prisoner barracks.” 13 

With respect to employment, the manual directed that the PW’s be 
formed into labor companies at designated inclosures or barracks. 
Each company was to be commanded by an American MP officer, as- 
sisted by necessary enlisted personnel. The companies were to work 
under armed guard for the commander of the unit to which assigned, 
and, if rigorous supervision was maintained, the PW companies could 
be used for construction or repair work. 

The manual briefly described the general scope of PW operations 
from capture to internment, but comprehensive planning was post- 
poned until the activation of the operating agency — the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Department. 13 Such was the extent of planning when 
hostilities began in Europe in 1939. 

w Ltr, AG to CG, Dist of Wash, 18 Aug 27, sub ; Proposed Army and Training Regula- 
tions for the MP Corps. IMd. 

11 In August 1930, an Army Regulation restated that the Personnel Division, G— 1, 
WDGS, was responsible for policy review and planning for prisoners of war. See : AR 
10-16, 18 Aug 30, par. 8b. 

12 The Adjutant General had had this responsibility in 1917. 

33 WD Basic Field Manual, vol. IX, “Military Police/’ 31 Dec 37. 
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The Emergency Planning Period, 1939-41 

War in Europe brought increased activity in the War Department. 
New Mobilization Regulations (MR) issued in December 1939 again 
projected an organized Military Police Corps in the event of a national 
emergency. They also recommended a peacetime cadre for an Office 
of the Provost Marshal General. 14 Despite these regulations, further 
plans issued as late as April 1940 still charged G-l with responsibility 
for policy, planning, administration, and the supervision of prisoner 
of war affairs until the emergency warranted the activation of The 
Provost Marshal General — Military Police program. Until this oc- 
curred, The Adjutant General’s Office was to act as a limited interim 
operating agency 15 and was to establish, organize, and operate a 
Central Prisoner of War Information Bureau and field branches as 
required by the 1929 Geneva PW Convention. It was also to transfer 
to the war prisoner barracks any PW’s or interned enemy civilians 
evacuated to the United States from theaters of operations. 10 The 
position of a provost marshal on a commander’s special staff was 
further provided to advise on the duties of the military police and 
prisoner of war operations. 17 

Appointment of The Provost Marshal General 

During the summer of 1941, two events led directly to the appoint- 
ment of The Provost Marshal General. Certain alien ships were 
being seized and their crews interned in the United States. 13 Also 
in the event of war some 18,500 civilian enemy aliens would have to 
be interned. In order “to vitalize and coordinate planning in con- 
nection with enemy alien internment matters,” an administrator, The 
Provost Marshal General, was needed. 19 

Because of the knotty legal problems connected with this job and 
at the suggestion of Secretary of War Plenry Stimson, the President 
appointed Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullioii, The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, as The Provost Marshal General in addition to his other duties. 
A cadre from the Office of The Judge Advocate General was pro- 
vided, and an office was established under G-l, pending a total Army 

14 MR 1-1, “Personnel, Basic Instructions,” 1 Dec 39, par 32 b (4). 

ir5 MR 1-11, 1 Apr 40, secs. Ill and IV, par. 10; Geneva PW Convention, 1029, Art 77, 
Treaty Series 816. 

18 FM 100-10, “Field Service Regulations, Administration,” 9 Dec 40, sec IV, par, 417. 

17 FM 101-5, “Staff Officers Field Manual, The Staff and Combat Orders,” 1940, sec. Ill, 
pars. 19, 20, 29. 

18 Act of April 16, 1919. 40 Stat. 531 ; see also : Secs. 4067, 4068, 4009, 4070 of Rev . 

Stats. 

10 Memo, SW Stimson for Roosevelt, undated, sub : Appointment of Provost Marshal 
General, approved and initialed by the President and returned to AGO, 31 Jill 41 AG 
370,81 ; see also : G-l 15182. DRB, TAG. 
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mobilization. 20 The office had but one function at this time— to con- 
trol enemy aliens. 21 

Establishment of the Military Police Corps 

Although the Office of The Provost Marshal General was estab- 
lished, the Military Police Corps was still an embryonic organiza- 
tion. Consequently, military police duties were performed by tem- 
porary details of officers and enlisted men from various arms and 
services. 

Recognizing the need for a centralized operating authority higher 
than the corps area provost marshal and the need for special war 
training, the Secretary of War ordered the establishment of the Corps 
of Military Police on 26 September 1941. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral became chief, and finally acquired the jurisdiction that had been 
contemplated in prewar planning. 22 

The Alien Program 

Planning for alien control late in 1939 and early in 1940 consisted 
of bringing mobilization plans up to date. In April 1940 The Adju- 
tant General became responsible for enforcing the enemy alien laws. 
Local military corps area and departmental commanders were to pro- 
vide temporary custody for aliens arrested or detained by Department 
of Justice officials, if so requested by Federal district attorneys or U. S. 
marshals. If permanent internment installations were to be provided, 
the local commanders were to establish and maintain them. 23 

An Army and Navy local joint committee met at Seattle, Wash., on 
31 October 1940 to plan for such an emergency, the results of which 
demonstrated that existing mobilization plans did not provide for the 
arrest and detention of aliens before the declaration of war should 
such action become, necessary. Consequently, in March 1941, the War 
Department made the corps area commanders responsible for their 
acceptance and temporary detention “ . . . upon declaration of war 
or when authorized by the War Department.” 24 [Italics author’s]. 

20 Five officers and one civilian constituted the staff, and it remained a part of tlie 
budget structure of The Judge Advocate General’s Office until the reorganization of the 
Army in 1942 ; see also : Memo, Brig Gen L. D. Gasser, ACofS, G-l, for CofS, 19 Apr 39, 
sub : Reserve officers for military police units for preservation of domestic order. G-l 
15594 (1-40), Military Police. DRB, TAG. 

21 AG Ltr Order, 31 Jul 43, sub: Orders. AG 370.81 (7-31-41) OD. DRB, TAG. 

23 AG Ltr Order, 26 Sep 41, sub : Organization of the Corps of Military Police. AG 320.2 
(9—26-41) MR-M-A ; memo, G— 1 to TAG, 26 Sep 41, sub: Organization of the corps of 
Mil Police. G-l/15594-35 in AG 320.2 Military Police. DRB, TAG; see also: PMGO, 
‘'History of Military Police Division,” 1 Sep 45. 4-^.2 AA. OCMH, Gen Ref Off. 

2a MR 1—11, 1 Apr 40, par. 16. 

24 Memos, Brig Gen Wm. E. Shedd, ACofS, G-l, for CofS, 13 Jan 41 and 11 Feb 41, 
sub : Disposition of crews of foreign merchant vessels ... in the event of war. AG 
014.311 (1—13^11) seel (1). DRB, TAG. 
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The War Department was to inform the corps area commanders of the 
estimated number for which each would be responsible, and they were 
to prepare plans accordingly. Three permanent internment camps 
were to be erected, a 6,000-man barracks in the Fourth Corps Area, and 
two other sites in the Eighth Corps Area. 25 

G-l believed that two existing manuals were adequate in covering 
the administration of the war prisoner barracks and for the care of 
enemy prisoners of war and civilian enemy aliens, but these did not 
provide the sufficient necessary detail as became apparent later. 26 One, 
“Kules of Land Warfare,” simply defined those entitled to be con- 
sidered prisoners of war and the nature of treatment to be rendered 
under international law. The other, “Military Police,” defined briefly 
the responsibilities of the field provost marshals and military police 
units towards the prisoners. Instructions pertaining to PW employ- 
ment were confined to paraphrases of the War Department document, 
“Kules of Land Warfare,” and the 1929 Geneva Prisoner of War 
Convention. 27 

The War Department-Departmenf of Justice Agreement 

During this planning period, the War Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice enemy alien committees worked on an overall pro- 
gram designed for cooperation between the two agencies which re- 
sulted in a “Joint Agreement of the Secretary of War and the Attor- 
ney General respecting Internment of Alien Enemies,” dated 18 July 
1941. 28 In accordance with this agreement, the War Department for- 
mally agreed to detain permanently all male enemy aliens in the 
United States, including the crews of enemy ships ordered interned by 
the Department of Justice. In U. S. territorial possessions this ap- 
plied to all aliens, including women, ordered interned by any author- 
ity. G-l Division retained responsibility for the broad basic plans 
and policies relating to prisoners of war and enemy aliens, and thus 
nominal supervision. The responsibility for administrative supervi- 
sion rested with The Provost Marshal General. 29 

In October 1941, a suggestion by G^ that the corps area com- 
manders needed guidance in the receipt and internment of prisoners 

s 5 Il)id. 

w Memo for ACofS, G-l, 2 Apr 41. G-l 15182-11. DRB, TAG; 40 Stat. 5B1 ; MR 
1-11, 1 Apr 40, par. 13; AG 322.999 Military Police Corps (5-22^11) (1). DRB, TAG. 

37 “Prisoners of war, other than officers, will be required to labor for tlie public service. 
The labor exacted will not be excessive and will have no direct connection with the 
operations of the war. . . . Prisoners may be used in prisoner of war compounds as cooks, 
kitchen police, tailors, cobblers, clerks, or on other duties connected with the interior 
economy of the company.” See: WD Doc No. 467, “Rules of Land Warfare,” 25 Apr 14. 
Corrected and reprinted with amendments, 1.5 Apr 17. 

38 Agreement is filed as Tab A to memo, Brig Gen W. H. Haislip, ACofS, G-l, for 
CofS, 31 Mar 41, sub : Ltr of Atty Gen relative to alien enemies. AG 014.311 (1-13-41) 
sec. 1 (1). DRB, TAG. 

“ See AR 10-15, 13 Jul 42, pars. 4 and 7b ; AR 10-15, 18 Aug. 36, par. 8b (8). 
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of war since many crews of alien warships were being seized in 
American coastal waters drew attention to the fact that existing 
publications were inadequate for internment operations* 30 New 
instructions were immediately drawn tip which considered, among 
other things, the labor potential of the prisoners of war. Since the 
basic employment provisions of the Geneva PW Convention permitted 
but did not direct PW employment, the fundamental policy decision 
to be made was whether to use them or not. This was soon decided, 
and in December 1941 employment instructions were issued to guide 
those in the field. Basically they were the labor provisions of the 1937 
manual. 31 

Internment Camps 

The Department of Justice and the War Department agreed that 
the Military Establishment would construct three permanent intern- 
ment camps in the southwest, middle south, and southeast (each to 
accommodate 3,000 or more prisoners of war or enemy aliens) in the 
event war was declared* Until that time, the nine corps areas were 
to provide temporary detention facilities as needed to be used for a 
maximum of three to five months. In the permanent internment 
camps, internees or prisoners of war were to be divided by nationality 
and assembled into self-contained compounds of 1,000 persons. They 
were to.be further subdivided into labor companies of 250 prisoners 
each. 32 

Soon after his appointment, The Provost Marshal General vainly 
requested the immediate construction of the permanent internment 
camps. 33 However, at a joint conference between the Navy and War 
Departments, in late 1941, Navy representatives reported that in 
carrying out the announced presidential policy of protecting American 
shipping by force if necessary, prisoners of war would be captured. 
They further stated that the Navy expected to -turn all such prisoners 
over to the Army for custody as w T as the case World War I. 34 

30 DF, Brig Gen It. A. Wheeler, Aetg CofS, G-4, to G-l, 20 Oct 41, sub : Disposition of 
Captured Crews of Alien Men of War (1st, 6th, and 9th Corps Area). G-4/328G0. PMGO 
014.33, Gen PW #1, 1941 (S). DUB, TAG. 

si FM 29-5, “Military Police/' 8 Dec 41, pars. 4, 7, 8 ; Change 2 to ibid., 2 Apr 42, par. 8i ; 
Change 3 to ibid., Nov 43, pars. 2, 4. 

32 One U. S. military escort guard company, consisting of 3 officers and 134 enlisted 
men, was to guard 4 PW labor companies at work either in the inclosures or outside the 
camps. The ratio of prisoners to overhead escort personnel was to be approximately 7 Vj : 1. 
See : T/O 19-47, 1 Apr 42 ; see also : Maj Gen A. W. Gullion, PMG, for CofS, 18 Jan 42, 
sub: Current Requirements for PW and Alien Enemy Internment Camps, Continental 
United States. Copy in OCS 2/220-66. DRB, TAG. 

33 Memo, Maj Gen A. W. Gullion for CofS, 27 Sep 41, sub: Disposition of detained 
members of alien men of war. PMGO 014.33, Gen PW #1, 1941 (S). DRB, TAG. 

^The World War I Army-Navy PW agreement was again confirmed in. substance on 
10 Oct 41, but certain administrative procedures were simplified. See : Memo, Brig Gen 
Wade H. Haislip, ACofS, for CofS, 9 Oct 41, sub : Continuance of Regulations re Naval 
Prisoners of War (C). Case 21227:21, OCS Files. DRB, TAG. 
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To meet this possibility, G-l suggested that The Provost Marshal 
General resubmit a request for the immediate construction of one 
permanent internment camp. Although this was done in September 
1941, the request was disapproved for lack of funds. S5 Thus, the 
United States entered World War II with no permanent internment 
camps in use or under construction. 

35 Memo, Brig Gen Wade H. Haislip, ACofS, G-l, for CofS, 26 Sep 41, sub : Custody 
of foreign seamen turned over to' the Army by the Navy Department (S). Case 21227 : 10. 
OCS Files. DRB, TAG. 
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United States Application of International Law in World War II 

The Geneva Prisoner of War Convention states: “The provisions 
of the present Convention must be respected by the High Contracting 
Parties under all circumstances. In case, in time of war, one of the 
belligerents is not a party to the Convention, its provisions shall never- 
theless remain in force as between the belligerents who are parties 
thereto.” 1 

When war was declared, the U. S. State Department requested the 
Swiss Government to inform the enemy nations that the United States 
would comply with the Geneva Prisoner of War and Red Cross Con- 
ventions of 1929. It also requested the Swiss Government to obtain 
and transmit the intentions of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 2 The 
enemy nations soon obliged and indicated that they would observe 
their convention obligations. 3 

1 The United States also attempted to extend the convention’s humane 
provisions to interned enemy aliens by defining prisoners of war as 
. . every person captured or interned by a belligerent power. . . ,” 4 
Japan, however, declined this definition and stated : “During the whole 
of the present war the Japanese Government will apply, mutatis 
mutandis , and subject to reciprocity, the articles of the Convention 
concerning prisoners of war to noncoinbatant internees of enemy coun- 
tries, on condition that the belligerent States do not subject them 
against their will to manual labour.” 5 



1 Art, 82. 

2 Telg 330 and 331, Sec of State (Hall) for American Legation at Bern, 18 Dec 41. 
Records Service Center, State Dept. 

a Japan, having signed but not ratified tlie convention, announced her de factor adherence. 
See : Report of the International Red Cross Committee , X, pp. 442—43 ; telg, 7 Feb 42. 
State Dept File 740,00114 European War 1939/2108. Records Service Center, State Dept ; 
TM 27-251, “Treaties Governing Land Warfare,” p, iv. 

4 FM 27-10, “Rules of Land Warfare, 1940,” par. 70. 

& Report of the International Red Cross Committee , pp. 442—43. 
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To secure J apan’s consent, the United States modified the definition, 
eliminating the right to require interned civilian enemy aliens to work. 
Thus, civilian internees could not be validly classified as prisoners of 
war in the full sense of the term. Japan’s adherence to the convention 
mutatis mutandis — that is, it reserved the right to change certain non- 
essential features — permitted the United States leeway in ministering 
to Japanese PW’s. 

Throughout World War II, the U. S. State Department conducted 
numerous negotiations through neutral powers with the enemy nations 
with reference to the labor, pay, treatment, exchange, and repatriation 
of prisoners of war / 3 Close adherence was paid to all international 
agreements affecting these prisoners . 7 

Adherence to the Geneva Prisoner of War Convention 
Exchange 

The Geneva PW Convention made the repatriation of seriously sick 
and wounded prisoners of war, regardless of rank or numbers, an obli- 
gation on the part of the belligerents. It also stated that repatriated 
prisoners could not be restored to active military service. 

The nearest approach to a general exchange during World War II 
occurred when the United States and Germany mutually agreed to 
exchange sick and wounded prisoners of war and a limited number of 
sanitary personnel. By a modified contract, both agreed to retain 
certain protected sanitary, medical, and religious personnel to serve 
the needs of their countrymen who were detained as prisoners of war. 
The number retained was to be in proportion to the number of pris- 
oners of the same nationality. Those in excess were to be repatriated 
upon giving their parole not to assume combat duties. This parole 
requirement was an incidental and not an integral part of the Ameri- 
can PW utilization program ; it was in the nature of a retaliatory 
action on the part, of the United States to counteract certain enemy 
propaganda . 6 

The War Department made but one attempt to achieve head for 
head exchange during World War II. The United States and Ger- 
many negotiated to exchange head for head a small number of 
German PW’s, who had been sentenced to death for the murder of 

6 The neutral powers? or “Protecting Powers” looked after the interests of the belligerent 
nations. The United States conducted its negotiations with Germany and Italy through 
Switzerland, and with Japan through Spain. Both Switzerland and Spain were neutrals 
during World War II. 

7 During the war, American military spokesmen repeatedly asserted that the Geneva 
PW Convention had tile binding effect of law in governing the conduct of American 
military personnel, towards such prisoners. See : Testimony, Brig Gen B. M. Bryan in 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of HR, 79th Coug., 2d sess., on “Military Appropriations 
Billy pp. 287-89. 

8 Summary Sheet, ACofS, G-2, to OPD, the CofS, aud the SW, 6 Mar 45, sub : 
Repatriation of Surplus German Enlisted Protected Personnel. OCS 383.6, sec. Vf. 
DRB, TAG. 
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fellow prisoners, for an equal number of American soldiers condemned 
to a similar fate by the Germans. The exchange was never consum- 
mated : during the spring of 1945, before negotiations were completed, 
Allied forces overran the German territory containing the condemned 
Americans and freed them from German control. 0 However, by ne- 
gotiating for the exchange of these prisoners of war, it can be assumed 
that the United States recognized the principle of the legitimate use 
of captured enemy personnel as means of exchange. 

Employment 

The planners for prisoner of war employment during World War 
II considered the provision of the Geneva PW Convention that pro- 
hibited work directly concerned with military operations as not ap- 
plicable to that necessary for food, shelter, and clothing, even though 
the armed forces might derive some benefit. However, they did de- 
cide that the prisoners could not work on projects solely of value to 
active war operations. For example, PW’s could manufacture trucks 
and truck parts, some of which would be used by the general public 
while others would eventually be used by the military. But they 
could not be employed in manufacturing parts that were exclusively 
used on tanks. Some PW’s did make camouflage nets, whose pro- 
tective purposes could be applied to many fields. Similarly, work on 
gas masks was also permitted. PW’s also worked in agriculture, in 
food processing, and in clothing plants, although some soldiers in 
combat eventually benefited from their labor. 

Labor Pay 

In 1942 the United States lacked an agreement with the enemy na- 
tions that would establish the minimum labor rate to be paid prisoners 
of war. Therefore, the War Department set the rate at 80 cents a 
day per prisoner employed, roughly based on the $21 a month paid the 
American private in 1941. 10 

At the request of the War Department, the Department of State 
proposed to the enemy powers that all PW’s be paid for their labor 
at this same rate, but this was not to include work necessary for PW 
administration and maintenance. 11 Germany replied that internal 
conditions prevented her from paying the suggested rate, and Italy 
and Japan did not respond to the American proposal. Nevertheless, 
the United States continued throughout the war to pay the PW’s in 

B See G-3 Operations Division Files. DUB, TAG ; see also : “History of the PMGO," 
op. cit., pp. 467-71. 

10 PMGO, “Prisoner of War Operations,” 1945, I, p. 99. 4-4.3AB, OCMH, don Ref 

Off. ; see also : AG Ltr Order, 24 Aug 43, sub : Employment of Prisoners of War Off 
Reservations. AG 383.6 (23 Aug 43). Copy in PMGO “War Department Policies re 
Prisoners of War.” (S). DEB, TAG. 

11 1st Ind, Cb,- Aliens Div, PMGO, to TAG, 29 Oct 42, sub: Prisoners of War. PMGO 
383.6 Labor (S). DRB, TAG. - 
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canteen coupons, or credited to a trust fund, the 80 cents a day (or 3 
Swiss francs) for labor both in the States and in Europe. In addition, 
each PW was given 10 cents a day gratuitously to enable him to pur- 
chase certain necessities. Since Japan had accepted the PW Conven- 
tion conditionally, there was a variation in the pay rate for Japanese 
prisoners of war. 

Work performed by the PW’s for their own benefit, whether within 
or outside the PW camps, had been regarded by the planners as un- 
paid work, but in actual practice became divided into both paid and 
unpaid labor. The War Department realized that the PW’s morale 
would be affected and hence their labor efficiency impaired if they 
were denied an equal chance to perform paid work. Therefore, it 
ruled that necessary work within the camps that excluded the PW’s 
from other remunerative labor would be classified as paid work. The 
camp commanders were to determine which jobs were necessary. 12 

The 1942 Manual 

In early 1942 the War Department set forth its basic enemy alien 
and prisoner of war policy, the first that supplemented the Geneva 
Convention, with the publication of the manual, “Civilian Enemy 
Aliens and Prisoners of War.” This guide for handling enemy per- 
sonnel was simple in nature, reflecting the convention and the methods 
used in World War I. Because of the need for security precautions, 
the War Department considered portions of the alien and prisoner of 
war programs as being interchangeable. 13 

The 1942 manual outlined the limitations of the Geneva Conven- 
tion ; but at the same time, it stated that prisoners of war could be used 
on any work, provided it was not directly connected with war opera- 
tions or was not dangerous to the prisoners. Generally, the manual 
paraphrased the permissive provisions of the convention : “Except as 
hereafter provided, all employable internees will perform such labor 
as may be directed by the camp commander provided such labor is com- . 
mensurate with their ages, sexes and physical condition.” 14 The term 
“employable internees” included those persons (officers excepted) tech- 
nically described as prisoners of war, but excluded all enemy aliens. 

PW labor was divided into two classes : Class One labor was that re- 
quired to maintain internment camps. Class Two included all other 

18 The pay for this work came from two sources: the Treasury of the United States 
and from canteen profits accumulated for the prisoners’ benefit. See : WD PW Cir 1, 
24 Sep 43, p. 34, and PMGO, “Civilian Enemy Aliens and Prisoners of War,” 22 Apr 42, 
pp. 36-37. Copy in “Prisoner of War Operations,” op. cit vol. I of Tabs. 

13 The manual directed : “To the extent possible enemy aliens and prisoners of war will 
be kept in different camps. The same type of facilities will be provided for each class and 
the same treatment will be accorded each class subject to certain exceptions in favor of 
officer prisoners of war.” See: “Civilian Enemy Aliens and Prisoners of War,” op cit., 
P. 7. 

md t , p. 36. . 
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types — projects sponsored by the War Department or other Federal 
agencies, by states or local governments, or by private employers — 
not directly connected with military operations. 

Contract employment was also authorized for individuals or agen- 
cies other than the War Department or other Federal branches. Usu- 
ally the contract, which was required for the services of the “internees, 7 ’ 
was between The Provost Marshal General or his authorized represent- 
ative (acting on hehalf of the Secretary of War) and the prospective 
employer. The agreement regulated the type and amount of labor 
to be performed, location, working hours, the amount to be paid by 
the employer, and the workmen’s accident compensation. The War 
Department agreed to guard, clothe, quarter, and transport the PW’s 
and to furnish their medical care. The employer was to furnish the 
necessary work equipment, materials, and the supervision on the job. 
Thus, the April 1942 policy statement contained the principle that con- 
trol of prisoners of war at all times would remain in Army hands except 
for the extent of on-the-jpb supervision. 15 This principle was firmly 
retained throughout the war. 

The employer and the local camp commander were to agree (subject 
to the approval of the PMG) to the amount to be paid the United 
States for PW labor, but it could not be less than 80 cents a day per 
prisoner. Outside the United States, the theater commander was to 
establish the costs to any employer other than the military services. 10 

Maximum working hours were 10 per day, including travel to and 
from the job. Employed PW's were to be allowed a 24-consecutive 
hour rest period each week, preferably on Sunday, at intervals of no 
longer than 9 days. The PW’s were to perform only assigned duties 
under the direction of the using service, and were to be detailed only 
to jobs that, were directly supervised. PW’s could not work in or about 
the internment camp except on regular authorized and supervised 
jobs. 17 

The 1942 Army Reorganization 

Meanwhile, on 9 March 1942 .a reorganization of the Army had 
taken place. Under the reorganization the War Department General 
Staff assisted the Chief of Staff in the direction of the field operations 
of the Army of the United States. It was specifically charged with 
the duty of providing subordinate commanders with such broad basic 
plans as would enable them to prepare and execute detailed programs. 
Three zones of the interior (ZI) commands were created — Army 
Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and Services of Supply— to which 

* Ibid., pp. 38-30. 

16 This provision was not repeated in subsequent W T D directives nor in TM 19-500. 
These provisions were applicable outside the continental United States only to the extent 
deemed feasible by the theater commander concerned. 

17 “Civilian Enemy Aliens and Prisoners of War,” op. eit pp. 38-39, 
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wore delegated duties connected with ZI administration, supply, or- 
ganization, and training. 18 All the supply arms and services and the 
technical and administrative services, plus the Engineers and Signal 
Corps, were placed under Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, Commanding 
General, Services of Supply (SOS). 19 In the discharge of his duties, 
the SOS commanding general was directed to use all judicious short- 
cuts in procedure to expedite the war’s operations. 

The major purpose of the reorganization was to achieve decen- 
tralization and to free the General Staff from a multitude of detail, 
thereby permitting it to function as the planning and policy- determin- 
ing agency for the Chief of Staff. After the reorganization the War 
Department General Staff exerted every effort to assist the new SOS 
command in its operation. 

Before the reorganization, Personnel Division, G-l, had been re- 
sponsible for prisoner of war planning and policy determination, and 
the Office of The Provost Marshal General for their execution. The 
new plan, however, did not list this PW responsibility as a duty of 
G-l; it was assumed that it had been transferred, along with the 
operations of The Provost Marshal General, to the SOS Command. 
Four months later, a revised Army Regulation (AR 10-15) again 
gave the responsibility to G— 1, but he did not fully exercise this au- 
thority until April of the following year. In practice, therefore, PW 
matters were generally referred to the PMG for staff action despite 
his remote position under the new Army organization. If done cor- 
rectly, this was both tedious and prolonged, and if a referral was made 
direct, as sometimes occurred, it was usually uncoordinated. 

From 9 March 1942 to April 1943, in contrast to his former Special 
Staff position, the PMG functioned under the Commanding General, 
SOS, and reported to him through the chief of Administrative Serv- 
ices and the Chief of Staff, SOS. The Civilian Personnel Division 
(later termed Industrial Personnel Division) also had limited control 
over his activities. The PMG office thus was a subordinated “operat- 
ing division subject to various levels of coordination, staff super- 
vision, and command within the Services of Supply. 20 In April 1943, 
after G-l resumed staff supervision over prisoner of war operations 
(coupled with later adjustments and simplifications in the organiza- 
tion of Army Service Forces [ASF], 21 The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral was restored to a more favorable position. By June 1945, he re- 
ported directly to the Chief of Staff, ASF, as a full staff advisor. He 
also had administrative supervision over PW operations and made 
detailed plans for the approval of G-l. [See chart J.] 



13 WD Cir 59, 2 Mar 42, sub : WD Reorganization. 

Z ® omerve11 immediately before the reorganization had been tile WD ACofS, G-4. 
q Cl1 ’ .??• 2 Mar 42 > WD Reorganization Chart D ; Otto h. Nelson, Jr., National 

Security and The General Staff (Washington, 1946), chart 16, p. 383. 

- 1 Services of Supply (SOS) became Army Service Forces (ASF) 12 Mar 43. 
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The Alien Internment Program 

While work was proceeding on the 1942 manual, the internment 
program was gaining momeutum. Funds were allocated to local and 
oversea commanders to construct initial or additional temporary 
facilities as needed. In addition, The Quartermaster General was 
directed to begin the immediate construction of a permanent alien 
enemy camp on the Florence Military Reservation in Arizona/ 2 
While work was proceeding on the permanent camp, 10 emergency 
camps were established by the service command concerned on Army 
posts strategically located on each coast and the United States land 
frontiers to impound the expected internees. 23 Two additional 3,000- 
man camps and one 500-man officer prisoner of \^ar camp were author- 
ized in January 1942, plus planning for two more 3,000-man camps 
if needed. 24 The increase in the number and the reduced size of the 
permanent camps violated the existing agreement between the Sec- 
retary of War and The Attorney General. But with the latter s con- 
sent, it was amended to permit the Secretary of War to locate and 
determine the size of the camps at his discretion. This removed any 
obstacle to the construction program. 

Meanwhile, the War Department wanted to move many alien enemy 
civilians from the west coast for security reasons. To prepare for 
this, the PMG, together with G-4, selected specific sites for additional 
camps in the Southwest. By March, the estimated number to be 
interned reached approximately 100,000; consequently the immediate 
construction of nine additional permanent alien camps and one officer 
prisoner of war camp was authorized for the sites selected. 25 Four- 
teen additional camps were also in the planning stage. However, the 
number of interned alien enemies never approached the March 1942 
figure; as a result, the permanent camps under construction (costing 
approximately $50,000,000) as well as those in the planning stage 
became largely unneeded for their original purpose. Later they were 
used to intern prisoners of war. 

23 Tiie camp was to liave- an initial capacity of 3,000 internees, capable of expansion to 
0,000 plus overhead. It was to cost an estimated $4, 800, 000. See : Memo, Gen Somervell. 
ACofS, G-4, for TAG, 0 Dec 41, sub : Construction of Facilities for the Internment of 
Alien Enemies and other Prisoners of War. PMGO 255 Gen PW #1 (Sep 41 thru Dec 42) 
(C). DEB, TAG. 

23 1944 Regional Conference, PW Commanders, “Put Prisoners on Organized Well 
Planned Work,” p. 5. PMGO A 48-225/76. DEB, TAG. 

34 These camps were to be. completed by August 1942 and each was to cost $2,500,000. 
See: Memo, Maj Gen A. W. Gullion for CofS, 3 Mar 42, sub : Current Requirements for 
Prisoners of War and Alien Enemy Internment Camps, Continental U. S. ; memo, Col C. II. 
Searcy, Ch, Requirements Div, SOS, for Ch of Engrs, 18 Mar 42, sub : Current Require- 
ments for Prisoners of War and Enezny Alien Camps, Continental U. S. Both filed in 
AG 014.311 (1-13-41) (C). DEB, TAG. 

25 Memo, Maj Gen A. W. Gullion to Ch of Admin Scs, SOS, 22 Mar 42, sub : Current 
Eoquirements for Prisoners of War and Alien Enemy Internment Camps in Continental 
tf. S. AG 014.311 (2) (3-22-42). ‘ DEB, TAG. 
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The Proposed Transfer of British Prisoners 

Early in 1942 the War Department directed the transfer of all 
captured enemy personnel to custody within the United States, except 
those taken by the Navy at some distance. This was done to relieve 
overseas forces from the problems of guarding, feeding, and housing 
prisoners of war. But very few prisoners of war were captured by 
U. S. forces in 1942. 26 

In August of that year Great Britain proposed that the. United 
States intern 50,000 British-captured prisoners of war on one month’s 
notice, and an additional 100,000 on three months’ notice. The British 
Charge d ’Affaires stated that any sudden influx of prisoners by whole- 
sale captures would overtax accommodations in the British Empire. 27 
Because of the urgent nature of this appeal, it was referred to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by them to the Joint Staff Planners ( JPS) . 
Since these prisoners of war would have to be quartered in the United 
States, Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief of Staff, directed 
the JPS to approach the question from the point of view of its effect 
on the overall war effort rather than upon any inconvenience it might 
cause. 28 General Somervell concurred with this view and directed 
the SOS to give unqualified support. 

The JPS, in its reply, recommended that only 50,000 PW’s be ac« 
cep ted for custody in the United States and suggested that the remain- 
ing 100,000 be interned in Canada and employed on such work as the 
Alcan Highway project. It thought the presence of such a large 
number . of prisoners' of war in the United States would constitute a 
security hazard to the many U. S. war industries. The JPS had 
assumed that the majority of these recommended 50,000 would be 
unskilled laborers; therefore, it suggested that PW camps be estab- 
lished in the following type areas where mass employment of the 
prisoners would be possible : 

1. Forests (conservation), 

2. Agricultural regions (mass fanning) , 

3. Areas where roads were to be constructed, airfields built, and 
where other construction involving manual labor was planned. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, decided that it was impractical 
to split the 150,000 prisoners and agreed to accept them with the 
understanding that the War Department be given a minimum of one 
month’s notice before receipt of the first consignment of 50,000. One 
month’s notice was also to be given for each consignment thereafter. 

20 By May 1042 only 32 prisoners of war were interned in the United States ; by August, 
05 ; by November, 431 ; and by 31 December 1,881. On the other hand 1 , by December 1942, 
enemy aliens interned amounted to approximately 4,000. See : “Prisoner of War Oper- 
ations, 5 ’ op. cit pp. 31—35. 

** Great Britain then held 23,000 German and 250,000 Italian prisoners of war. 

28 See : OCS 383.6 (29 Sep 43) (S) . DRB, TAG. 
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No shipping was to be specifically diverted to delivery of the prisoners 
of war into U. S. custody. 29 

Prisoner of War Planning 

The decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff initiated specific activity 
for prisoner of war policy, plans, and operations as distinguished 
from that for interned aliens. 30 Plans were made for the necessary 
construction, for the security of the prisoners, and for their 
employment. 

The Construction Program 

In September 1942 The Provost Marshal General submitted the 
required plans. The construction plan, of necessity, was divided into 
two parts. The first part determined the method of distribution of 
the 50,000 prisoners of war (who were to arrive in 30 days) to exist- 
ing facilities. The PMG planned to house approximately 75 percent 
in unused camps in the Southwest (Eighth Service Command) which 
had been constructed or were under construction for enemy aliens. At 
this time, existing temporary camps in the corps areas and the com- 
pleted permanent camps in the Southwest could accommodate only 
32,000 prisoners since approximately 175 PW’s and 4,000 enemy 
aliens were already in confinement. To provide for the 6,000 addi- 
tional civilian aliens who were expected after 16 September and for 
the balance of the prisoners of war, the PMG requested that the com- 
pletion date of the facilities under construction be advanced. This 
would add 22,500 spaces to the total capacity and would provide ample 
room for the expected first shipment. Because of the uncertainty 
of the construction program, the PMG also sought available sites on 
military installations where tempprary housing (which would later 
be converted into permanent camps) could be quickly erected to care 
for approximately 20,000 more prisoners of war. [See table 2.] 

Table 1. Completed, Under Construction, and Authorized Internment Camps 
in Zone of Interior, 15 Sept 191$ * 



1 . Permanent camps. 

(a) Completed. Capacity 

Camp Clark, Mo 3 qqq 

Florence, Ariz 3 qqq 

Camp Forrest, Tenn 3^ qqq 



Source : Tab A, Memo, Maj Gen George Grunert, CIi, Adm. Sves, SOS, to CG, SOS, 
15 Sep 42, sub : Plan for acceptance of Custody of Prisoners of War Taken by the United 
Nations. Copy in OCS 383,6 (29 Sep 43) (S). DRB, TAG. 



^ Extract from Minutes JCS 32d meeting, 8 Sep 42, Item 5 ; Report by the Joint U. S. 
Staff Planners, 7 Sep 42, sub : Acceptance of Custody of Prisoners of War taken by the 
United Nations. JCS 64/2. All in OPD 383.6 (POW) Sec. I, Case 21 (S). DRB, TAG. 

60 See entire file OCS 383.6 (29 Sep 43) (S) for details of this planning and correspond- 
ence pertaining thereto; see also; OPD 383.6 (POW) sec. I, Case 21 (S). DRB, TAG. 
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Table 1 . Completed, Tinder Construction , and Authorized Internment Camps 
in Zone of Interior , 15 Sept. 19 1 $ — Continued 



1. Permanent camps — Continued. 

(a) Completed— Continued. Capacity 

Huntsville, Tex 3, 000 

Camp Livingston, La 5, 000 

Lordsburg, N. Mex i ; 3, 000 

McAlister, Okla 3, 000 

Roswell, N. Mex 3, 000 

Stringtown, Okla 400 



Subtotal 26,400 



(b) Under construction, completion expected. 

Alva, Okla. (12-15-42) r 3,000 

Crossville, Tenn. (11-15-42) ■ 1,500 

Hearne, Tex. (11-30-42) 3,000 

Hereford, Tex. (1*2-15-42) H . 3,000 

Mexia, Tex. ( 12-30-42) 3,000 

Monticello, Ark. (?) 3,000 

1 Lis ton, La. (?) 3,000 

Weingar ten, Mo. (12-15-42) 3,000 



Subtotal 22,500 



(c) • Authorized 9 Sep. 42. 

Tonkawa, Okla. (12-15-42) 3,000 

McLeon, Tex. (12-15-42) 3,000 

Como, Miss. (12-15-42) 3,000 

Aliceville, Ala. (12-15-12) 6,000 

Concordia, Kans. (12-15-42) 3,000 

Florence, Ariz. (increase, 12-15^42) 3, 000 



Subtotal 21, 000 



2. Temporary camps. a 

Camp Blanding, Fla 200 

Fort Bliss, Tex 1, 350 

Fort Bragg, N. C 140 

Fort Devens, Mass 1,000 

Fort Meade, Md 1, 680 

Camp McCoy, Wis 100 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga 948 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex 1, 000 

Camp Shelby, Miss 1, 200 

Fort Sill, Okla 700 



Subtotal 8, 318 



Grand total 78, 218 



* Author’s note : These camps were provided by the corps areas and originally intended 
for the internment of civilian aliens pending the construction of the “permanent” intern- 
ment facilities. 
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In planning for the second incoming group of 100,000, The Provost 
Marshal General anticipated that the principal burden for PW hous- 
ing would rest upon the Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth Service Com- 
mands in the South and Southwest. This was based on two factors : 
First, security regulations in coastal zones restricted the further selec- 
tion of PW camp sites; second, the location of camps in mild climate 
areas would hold internment costs to a minimum. To accommodate 
this larger group, the PMG recommended construction of additional 
camps to provide for 144,000 prisoners of war. Emergency housing, 
such as tentage, was to provide for the 100,000; and the additional 
44,000 spaces were to care for U. S. -captured prisoners of war and 
for normal increments from other sources. To provide sites for this 
housing, the War Department modified its policy that previously re- 
stricted construction to mild climate areas below 40° latitutude. 31 

Guard Personnel 

In 1942 only 36 military police escort companies had been activated. 
To guard the PW’s on hand and the 50,000 to be received, the PMG 
requested that 32 additional companies be activated immediately in 
the ratio of 1 company per 1,000 prisoners. He also requested that 
100 additional units be authorized in the same ratio, so their training 
could commence at once. The Deputy Chief of Staff, however, ap- 
proved only the requested 32 new escort guard companies and author- 
ized the immediate assignment of limited service personnel from 
reception centers to the guard companies. 

Employment Provisions 

The PMG, in his plan for the British prisoners of war, stated : 

* * * * * $ * 

9. The plan to utilize available areas within certain posts, camps and sta~ 
tions [the suggested emergency construction] contemplates the distribution 
of the prisoners' through various cantonments where prisoner labor detach- 
ments may be used to relieve Service Troops. In addition, the Quarter- 
master has heen requested to consider the employment of prisoners of war 
at Quartermaster Depots and Remount stations. I believe that, under the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention, 1929, prisoners of war may be used 
at posts, camps and stations for maintenance and repairs of roads and utili- 
ties, in handling Quartermaster supplies ancl in the maintenance of station 
facilities. A general program along these lines will be devised for dissemi- 
nation among those concerned. 512 

The plan made no specific reference to the use of prisoners of war in 
agriculture ; but the Chief of Administrative Services, in forwarding 
it to General Somervell, added, “The plan also envisages the utili- 

31 Security restrictions still prevented the location of internment camps in the eastern 
and western defense commands bordering on tlie coasts. 

331 2d lnd, Maj Gen Allen W. Gnllion to Ch, Adm Svcs, SOS, 11 Sep 42 Copy in OCS 
383. G (29 Sep 43) (S). DEB, TAG. 
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zation of large numbers of these prisoners on agricultural and other 
projects not under War Department supervision where there is a 
recognized shortage in unskilled labor.” 33 The entire “plan for ac- 
ceptance of custody of prisoners of war taken by the United Nations,” 
as approved by General Somervell, concluded with, “Additional infor- 
mation as to work which may be performed by prisoners of war will 
be furnished at an early date.” 

In mid-September, the plan was referred to The Judge Advocate 
General for review. Col. Archibald King, Chief, War Plans Di- 
vision, Office of The Judge Advocate General, ruled the Alcan High- 
way was a military road undertaken in wartime for military reasons 
and specifically disapproved the employment of prisoners of war on it, 
basing his disapproval on the prohibition against work directly re- 
lated to war operations as contained in the Geneva Convention. He 
commented : “The employment of prisoners of war for building a road 
to be used for transportation is within the spirit and purpose, if not 
the letter, of the foregoing prohibition; and is equally objectionable. 
It is work directly and greatly helping the war effort of the United 
States and the United Nations, in which our enemies should not be 
expected or required to engage.” 114 He cautioned further that the 
adoption of such a plan might cause the Axis powers to retaliate 
against American prisoners of war. 

This 1 interpretation of Article 31 would have limited PW employ- 
ment on military installations in the Zone of the Interior or in the 
rear areas of combat theaters and would have negated many of the 
proposals made by The Provost Marshal General. General Gullion 
therefore protested vigorously and contended that Colonel King’s 
interpretation of Article 31 was incongruous with the interpretation 
given it by other belligerent nations as evidenced by their practices in 
the war. 35 He further contended the Geneva Convention of 1929 and 
its precedents showed an intent on the part of the participating 
nations to authorize the extensive use of PW’s in time of war. The 
nations in their discussions at these conventions had refused to place 
too many restrictions on the use of such labor or to accept any rigid 
definitions of the few agreed upon. General Gullion argued that the 
attitude of the delegates inferred the intent to leave the matter of 
application, clarification, and, within reason, interpretation, to the 
discretion of the contracting powers. 

Although he admitted interpretations of the labor provisions of 
the 1929 Convention were meager and scattered, General Gullion re- 

Xi Memo, Maj Gen George Grunert, Ch, A din Svcs, SOS, to CG, SOS, 15 Sep 42, sub : 
Plan for acceptance of Custody of Prisoners of War taken by the United Nations. Ibid. 

Memo, Col A. King, Cb, War Plans Div, JAGO, for TJAG, 25 Sep 42, sub ; Labor of 
Prisoners of War. AG 383.6 (10-30-42) (1). DRB, TAG. 

36 2d Ind, Maj Gen A. W. GuHion, to Ch, Adm Svcs, 20 Oct 42, sub : Labor for Prisoners 
of War. Ibid. 
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emphasized that the import of the provisions was that an individual 
PW should not be compelled to do work unhealthful or dangerous 
to himself (Art. 32) or directly harmful to the state he was serving 
as a soldier (Art. 31) . In view of the above, the PMG recommended a 
less restrictive view be adopted in interpreting Article 31 of the Geneva 
Convention. He wanted permissible work defined as “. . . any work 
not in a theater of operations and not concerned with the manufac- 
ture or transportation of arms or munitions or the transportation of 
any material intended for combatant units and not unhealthful, dan- 
gerous, degrading, menial, or beyond the particular prisoners ca- 
pacity.” This he stated, would conform to the convention and with 
the practices of other nations. In November, the War Department 
approved these recommendations. 39 

Meanwhile, the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified The Provost Marshal 
General that they had agreed to accept an additional 25,000 Italian 
prisoners of war then interned by the British in Kenya Colony, 
Africa. These were expected to arrive within 30 days. Although no 
notice had been received as to the shipment of the original 150,000 
PW’s, it now appeared that as many as 75,000 prisoners of war would 
arrive in the United States before the end of the year. 37 General 
McNarney suggested that these PW’s be employed in agriculture and 
directed that they be housed in localities where they could be used. 38 
In December 1942 Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, suggested 
that the incoming Italians be used within Army hospitals and can- 
tonments in order to reduce the Army’s demands upon civilian labor. 
Drawing upon his experience in France during World War I, General 
Marshall recalled their use as transient harvest labor and their em- 
ployment in mines and on similar tasks. Referring to security, a 
factor always present in the handling of prisoners, he commented: 
“• • • the business of guarding could be carried out on a limited basis 
and the escape of a few prisoners would not be too bad in its effect.” 33 
Ihe general stated that very few guards were used with certain 
classes of German prisoners working on farms in France in 1918. 
Thus emphasis was again placed on the necessity for an employment 
program. 

M Memo, Lt Gen Brcbon Somervell, CG, SOS, for See, GS, 16 Jan 43, sub: Labor of 
Prisoners of War; memo, J, J. McCloy, ASW, for tbc ACofS, OPD, 6 Nov 42 ■ DF Brig 
Gon I. H. Edwards, ACofS, OPD, to CofS, 4 Nov 42, sub : Labor of Prisoners of’ War. 
Copies - in ibid. 

aT The minimum forecast informally received had been tliat approximately 27,000 
prisoners could be expected by 1 Feb 43. See: Memo, Brig Gen B. M. Bryan, Asst PMG, 
for ACofS, OPD, 8 Mar 43, sub: Receipt of Prisoners of War from the UK * G-l 383 6 
Labor (1 Apr 43) (S). DRB, TAG. . 

38 Memo, Col M. Pearson, Exec Off, Hq, SOS, for PMG, 20 Oct 42, sub: Prisoners of 
War. Ibid. 

89 Memo, Marshall for Somervell, 1 Dec 42, sub: Employment of Italian Prisoners of 
War. PMGO 253.5 (1943). DEB, TAG. 
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The approved PMG plan and comments were then forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for comment on the appropriateness of the state- 
ment defining permissible work. At the same time a copy was also 
sent to Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commanding General, Eu- 
ropean Theater. In reply, General Eisenhower thought the phrase 
“any work not in a theater of operations” as proposed by the PMG 
would prohibit the employment of prisoners of war in the European 
Theater. Therefore, he proposed the substitution of the words “any 
work not under fire in a combat zone.” 40 

On 10 December 1942 the Secretary of State replied, making sev- 
eral recommendations for improving the proposed policy statement, 
especially with reference to the requirements of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. He suggested prohibiting prisoners of war from handling sup- 
plies or material unmistakably destined for combatant units, but not 
from handling commodities that might eventually be used by them. 
The Secretary also suggested that any words that implied the in- 
clusion of work too closely related to war operations and which might 
subject the American Government to charges of violations of Article 
31 of the convention be eliminated. The Department of State desired 
to be in a strong position to protest the nature of work given Ameri- 
cans who were in enemy custody should it become necessary. 41 

The changes suggested by the Secretary of State and General Eisen- 
hower were incorporated into the basic plan; and on 10 January 1943 
an approved revised statement entitled “War Department Policy with 
Respect to Labor of Prisoners of War” was published. 42 This direc- 
tive stated that all PW employment articles of the convention be 
observed, and specified that : 

Any work outside the combat zones not having a direct relation with war 
operations and not involving the manufacture or transportation of arms 
or munitions or the transportation of any material clearly intended for 
combatant units, and not unhealthful, dangerous, degrading, or beyond the 
particular prisoner’s 'physical capacity, is allowable and desirable. 

Thus the labor articles of the convention were interpreted as permit- 
ting PW’s located outside the combat zone to transport and to load 
and unload supplies, other than arms or munitions, even though some 
of the commodities might eventually be used by combatant troops. 

Permissible work suggested for the PW’s, other than for self- 
maintenance, included : employment in War Department owned and 
operated laundries; brush clearance and construction of firebreaks; 
mosquito control; soil conservation and agricultural projects; con- 

*°Note for Record, undated. OPD 383.0 (POW), sec. I, case 21 (S). DRB, TAG. 

^Ltr, Sec State [Hull] to SW [Stimson] 10 Dec 42. Copy in AG 383.0 (10-30-42) 
(1). DRB, TAG; memo, ASW J. J. McCloy for Brig Gen Bryan, C Jan 43, and 1st Ind 
thereon, PMGO 253,5 (1943) (C). DRB, TAG. 

M AG Ltr, 10 Jau 43, snb : War Department Policy with Respeet to Labor of Prisoners 
of War, AG 383.G (10-30-42) (1). DRB, TAG, 
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struction and repair of highways and drainage ditches; strip mining 
and quarrying ; and other similar work. All questionable work that 
might violate the convention was to be referred to The Provost Mar- 
shal General for decision before it was undertaken. 



The Prisoners Arrive 

The expected influx of enemy aliens in 1942 never materialized, and 
before April 1943 less than 5,000 prisoners of war had reached the 
United States. By mid- August, however, the total exceeded 130,000. 
[See table 2.\ The successful North African campaign had resulted 
in wholesale captures of prisoners of wav by both American and 
British forces. 43 



Table 2. Monthly Census of Prisoners of War Interned in Continental 

United Stales* 



End of month 


Total 


German 


Italian 


Japanese 


1942: 






i 




May_ . . ... 


32 


31 




l 


June .. . 


33 


32 




1 


July 


49 


39 




10 


August _ , _ . _ 


65 


55 




10 


September _ _ .. . 


177 


130 




47 


October 


] 83 


130 




53 


November . .... 


431 


380 




51 


December^. 


1, 881 


512 


1,317 


52 


1943: 










January. . _ 


2, 365 


990 


1,313 


62 


February _ 


2, 4.44 


1,026 


1, 356 


62 


March 


2, 755 


1, 334 


1, 359 


62 


April . 


5, 007 


2,146 


2, 799 


62 


May _ 


36, 083 


22, 110 


13,911 


62 


June .... 


53, 435 


34, 161 


19, 212 


62 


July 


80, 558 


54, 502 


25, 969 


87 


August ..... 


130, 299 


94, 220 


35, 986 


93 


September 


163, 706 


115, 358 


48, 253 


95 


October . ... . 


167, 748 


119, 401 


48, 252 


95 


November _ __ . 


171, 484 


122, 350 


49, 039 


95 


December _ . . ..... 


172, 879 


123, 440 


49, 323 


116 


1944: 










January .. 


174, 822 


124, 880 


49, 826 


116 


February . .... 


177, 387 


127, 252 


49, 993 


142 


March „ . „ 


183, 618 


133, 135 


50, 136 


347 


April ..... 


184, 502 


133, 967 


§0, 168 


367 


May 


186, 368 


135, 796 


50, 164 


408 



* Source: ASF WD Monthly Progress Reports, see. 11, Administration. 



43 At the beginning of the North African campaign, it was agreed that all PW's captured 
in northwest Africa would be American-owned. See : Memo A, Hq, SHAEF,* G-l Div, 
20 Sep 44, sub : Agreements and Policies on control of PW's captured in Joint British/US 
Operations. Misc, 333.6 (POW-ETO). OCMH, Gen Ref Office. 
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Table 2. Monthly Census of Prisoners of War Interned in Continental 
United States — Continued 



End of month 


Total 


German 


Italian 


Japanese 


1944: 

June . 


196, 948 


146, 101 


50, 278 


569 


July 


224, 863 


173, 980 


50, 276 


607 


August _ .. _ 


243, 870 


192, 868 


50, 272 


730 


September 


300, 382 


248, 205 


51,034 


1, 143 


October . _ _ 


, 338, 055 


248, 781. 


51, 032 


1, 242 


November _ . _ 


300, 455 


306, 856 


51, 156 


2, 443 


December... . _ . 


360, 281 


306, 581 


51, 071 


2, 629 


1945: 






January _ .. ... 


359, 687 


306, 300 


50, 561 


2, 820 


February . . 


360, 996 


307, 404 


50, 571 


3, 021 


March . _ 


365, 954 


312, 144 


50, 550 


3, 260 


April. ... _ 


; 399, 518 


345, 920 


50, 304 


3, 294 


May.. - - . . 


425, 871 


371, 683 


50, 273 


3, 915 


June . .. ... 


425, 806 


371, 505 


50, 052 


4, 249 


July 


422, 130 


367, 513 


49, 789 


4, 828 


August „ . ....... 


415, 919 


361, 322 


49, 184 


5, 413 


September . 


403,311 


355, 458 


42, 915 


4, 938 


October. _ 


391, 145 


351, 150 


35, 065 


4, 930 


November 


358, 419 


324, 623 


29, 539 


4, 257 


December. 


341, 016 


3.13, 234 


25, 696 


2, 086 


1946: • 






January. _ . 


286, 611 


275, 078 


11,532 


1 


Februar}' 


208, 965 


208, 403 


561 


1 


March 


140, 606 


140, 572 


33 


i 


April - . 


84, 209 


84, 177 


31 


l 


May 


37, 491 


37, 460 


30 


1 


June a ... .... 


1G2 


141 


20 


i 

1 



* There were 32,000 PW's on military and. civilian work projects which terminated 15 Juue 1946. All 
P W’s were repatriated by 30 June 1046 except 141 Germans , 20 Italians, and 1 Japanese serving sentences in 
U. S. penal institutions. 



With the prisoners arriving in such numbers, The Provost Marshal 
General directed that they be segregated in different camps by na- 
tionality and category . 44 Officer prisoners of war were interned in 
the same camps but in different compounds from the enlisted prisoners. 
To decentralize functions as much as possible, the PMG authorized 
the service commands concerned to transfer the PW’s at their discre- 

44 PW camps were set up for the following categories : 

a. German Army anti-Nazi prisoners. 

b. The remaining German Army prisoners. 

C. German Navy anti -Nazi pris oners. 

d. The remaining German Navy prisoners. 

c. Italian prisoners, 
f. Japanese prisoners. 

See : Ltr, Brig Gen B, M. Bryan to CG, 1st Svc Cmd, 8 Mar 48, sub : Transfer of Internees 
within Service Commands. PMGO 383.6 (S), DRB, TAG. 
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tion within the commands, provided the categories were not mixed. 
But any such transfers had to be reported. The PMG also reserved 
the right to designate and transfer those to be considered as anti- 
Nazis. (Russians, captured in German uniforms, were considered as 
German prisoners of war.) 45 The permanent PW in closures could 
set up temporary branch camps, but no additional housing could be 
constructed. However, tents and former CCC buildings could be and 
were used. 46 

The prior planning for the expected British-captured prisoners of 
war proved adequate for internment purposes for those received from 
northwest Africa, but employment policies were limited in scope. 
However, the plans made for prisoner of war employment in 1942 
formed the groundwork for the extensive PW employment program 
which was soon to develop. 

46 Ibid . 

4a Memo, AG, Hq, ASF, to CG’s, 2d to 9th Svc Cmds, 22 Jul 43, sub: Temporary 
Prisoner of War Camps. OPD 383.C, Prisoners of War (Sec. IVa), Case 139 (S). DUG, 
TAG. 




Chapter 8 

The Italian Service Units 



On 8 September 1943 Italy capitulated and soon thereafter declared 
war on the German Reich. Because of its stand, the Allied Govern- 
ments accorded Italy the status of a cobelligerent. The surrender 
of Italy permitted the employment of its prisoners of war on work 
directly connected with military operations since it was interpreted 
as not harmful to the surrendered government. However, the Allied 
Governments continued in force those restrictions contained in the 
Geneva Convention that protected the personal safety, health, and 
well-being of the Italian prisoners of ward 

The Limited Porole System 

Shortly after Italy was granted its cobelligerent status, the War 
Department permitted certain Italian prisoners to work, under a 
limited parole, on military installations or on certain projects that 
had been certified by the War Manpower Commission. The parole 
system was introduced gradually; the prisoners selected had been 
under observation for at least six months and were deemed trust- 
worthy. The parole prisoners of war worked without guards, even 
when outside the PIV camps. Each selected Italian prisoner signed 
a parole form and carried a PW identity card. Only a few prisoners 
were so employed under this system and the majority of these were 
later used in Italian service units. 2 



The Italian Service Unit Program 



In October 1943 the Secretary of War suggested that Italian 
prisoners in the United States be used in labor companies to assist 



Me ino, 0°1 A. King, Ch, Int Law Dir, JAGO, for JAG, 24 May 45, sub : Effect of Uncon- 
ultional Surrender on Employment of German Prisoners of War G-l 383 6 Labor 
(1 Apr 43). DEB, TAG. ' ' 



’Memo, ACofS, G-l, to TAG, 17 Sep 43, sub : Parole of Italian Prisoners of War. 
OCS 383.0 (29 Sep 43) (S) ; see also : Ltr, TAG, to all Svc Cmds, 24 Sep 43, sub : Italian 
Prisoners of War. PMGO 253,5, Prisoners of War (Aug 44) , DRB, TAG. 
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in the war eifort, and requested plans for units similar to those of 
the defunct Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). 3 In preparing the 
required plans, The Provost Marshal General worked on the follow- 
ing assumptions: all Italian prisoners of war in the United States 
would be released to the Italian Government ;. of these, all Fascist 
prisoners of war would be segregated and confined as military pris- 
oners by the Italian Government; the remainder would be organized 
as Italian service units to be attached to and placed under the com- 
mand of the U. S. Army. Iherefore, the plan included these features : 
(1) Italian prisoners would be organized into numbered Italian service 
companies consisting of 5 officers and 177 enlisted men. (2) Pending 
release to the Italian Government the units would work under parole. 
(15) Approximately 20 companies would be activated progressively. 
(4) An Italian service unit headquarters would be established under 
ASF and would be commanded by an American officer. (5)Initially, 
the units would be employed to further the United States war effort, 
with work on military installations receiving first priority. The plan 
also included provisions for the chain of command, uniforms and 
equipment, pay and allowances, work schedules, and discipline. 4 

When the Combined Chiefs of Staff submitted this plan to General 
Eisenhower, Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, North Africa, for 
comment, he immediately objected to it. Both American and British 
forces in North Africa had already committed themselves to a policy 
of employing the Italians in a prisoner of war status. 5 To keep the 
policy uniform, the War Department adopted a new plan similar to 
the one in effect in North Africa; that is, the prisoner of war status 
was retained. However, because of possible international complica- 
tions, the War Department directed that the units be used only in the 
continental United States or in the Mediterranean Area. 6 

Organization 

The new plan provided for Italian service units (ISU’s) to be 
organized from volunteer Italian PW officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and enlisted men under approved tables of organization and 
equipment, less weapons. Initially two U. S. Army officers and ten 
enlisted men were to be attached to each unit for supervision; but 

s Ltr, TAG to CG, ASF, 11 Oct 43, sub ; Prisoner of War Labor. G-l 383.6 (15 Jun 43), 
Italian Case 2 ; see also : OP D 383.6 (Sec. V-A) Case 166. ORB, TAG. 

* 1st Ind, Maj Gen J. L. Collins, Dir of Admin, to ACofS, G~l, 25 Oct 43, w/incl, “Plan 
for the Organization of Italian Prisoners of War.’' G-l 383.C Labor (15 Jun 43) Italian 
DBB, TAG. 

6 CM-OUT W3775, Eisenhower to Marshall, 30 Oct 43 (S). ACC 10000/101/447 383 6 
Prisoners of War (TS). DRB, TAG. 

a For details concerning this decision see: OPD 383.0 (sec. VI) Case 218. DEB, TAG; 
see also : “Proclamation Issued by Marshal Badoglio on 11 October 1943.” Copy in Ms! 
“Headquarters Italian Service Units” (hereafter cited as “Hq, ISU’s”) p 3 and tab A 
4-4.1 CA. OCMH, Gen Ref Oft 
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these were to be reduced, consistent with efficiency and. security, to a 
minimum of one officer and five enlisted men. 

In mid-February 1944, preliminary steps were taken to organize 
the ISU program. Army Service Forces established Headquarters, 
Italian Service Units, at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., under the command 
of Brig. Gen. J. M. Eager, from the office of the PMG. Training 
centers for the first group of volunteers were established at Pine Camp, 
W. Y., and Fort F. E. Warren, Wyo., for quartermaster companies; 
(.'amp Sutton, N. C., Camp Rucker, Ala., and Camp Claiborne, La., 
for engineer companies; at Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla.,- for Trans- 
portation Corps companies ; and at the Atlanta Ordnance Depot, Ga., 
for ordnance companies. 

Army Service Forces retained the following responsibilities for 
ISU’s : (1) the formulation of basic plans, policies, and procedures for 
the ISU’s; (2) the designation and strength of the units to be acti- 
vated; (3) the establishment of training doctrines; and (4) the prepa- 
ration of training programs. The latter was later delegated to the 
technical services. Service commands were responsible for all other 
ISU functions and activities. 7 

A progressive activation schedule was adopted which called for the 
organization of 600 PW’s during the first week in March 1944; 1,000 
for each of the first two weeks in April ; 3,000 the third week ; and 4,000 
each succeeding week thereafter. 8 Some military installations, which 
were already using Italian PW’s, were designated to form volunteer 
units and to give on-the-job training. Those not designated were in- 
structed to ship their PW’s, as rapidly as work schedules permitted, 
to the training centers or to the other posts giving on-the-job training. 
The units formed and trained at the technical service centers were 
assigned to Headquarters, Italian Service Units, which then attached 
them to Class I or IV installations for work, 9 On those posts where 
ISU’s were to be formed, Army Service Forces issued activation 
orders for the units as soon as enough PW’s volunteered for duty. 
Service commands and Class IV installations classified the PW’s ac- 
cording to military occupation specialty (MOS) and main civilian 
occupation, and organized them into labor companies similar to 
American units. [See table 3.] This brought the labor companies to 
table of organization strength. Excess PW personnel were shipped 
to the training centers where they were used as fillers for new ISU 
units. 10 



7 Ltr, Hq, ASF, to DCofS for Svc Cmds, 'Dil* of Plans and Opns, etc., 13 Mar 44, sab: 
Italian Service Units. ASF 383.6, Italian Service Units (1 Feb 44) (S). DUB. TAG. 
s “Hq, ISU’s, 3 ' op. cit pp. 5-6. 

°A Class I installation was under the command of a commanding general of a service 
command. A Class IV installation was under tbe command of the Army Air Force. See : 
AR 170-10, 24 Dec 42. 

i0 Testimony, Brig Gen B, M. Bryan in Hearings before a Subcommittee of House of 
Representatives, 70th Cong., 2d sess., oil “Military Appropriations Bill,” p. 283. 
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Table 3. Deployment of Italian Service Units, 30 June 1944 and 30 June 1945 * 





Number of 
units 


Strength 


Status 


Officers 


Enlisted 

men 


30 June 1944 

Total _ __ __ 


183 


1, 041 
50 


33, 828 
53 


On duty: 

Headquarters, Fort Wadsworth, N. Y 


1 


Service Command installations 


25 


144 


4, 040 
0 


1st ___ 


0 


0 


2d - 


3 


12 


447 


3d 


3 


12 


645 


4 th 


2 


10 


321 


5th 


5 


21 


486 


6th 


0 


0 


0 


7th 


0 


0 


0 


8th 


1 


4 


116 


9th 


11 


85 


2, 025 


Technical Service installations 


110 


540 


19’ 205 


Transportation Corps 


56 


259 


9] 503 
5, 724 


Ordnance 


31 


134 


Quartermaster _ - 


19 


132 


3 , 359 

452 


Signal Corps 


3 


13 


Engineer _ _ 


0 


0 


0 


- Provost Marshal General 


1 


2 


167 


Air Force installations 


0 


0 


0 


In training 


47 


307 


10, 530 


SI July 19^5 

Total -- 


195 


1, 116 


31, 333 


On duty: 

Headquarters, Fort Wadsworth, N. Y„ - 


1 


37 


49 


Service Command installations- 


35 


150 


4, 603 


1st- 


0 


0 


0 


2d 


6 


26 


741 


3d : 


1 


6 


193 


4th - - 


4 


22 


529 


5th 


7 


34 


710 


6th - 


1 


3 


107 


7th 


0 


0 


0 


8th 


1 


5 


201 


9th 


15 


54 


2, 122 


Technical Service installations 


158 


925 


26, 496 


Transportation Corps ' _ 


70 


279 


11, 106 


Ordnance __ _ __ 


49 


237 


8, 549 


Quartermaster _ „ 


24 


124 


4, 057 
634 


Signal Corps _ „ „ _ „„ 


4 


14 


Engineer- - _ 


10 


98 


1, 988 


Provost Marshal General 


1 


* 175 


162 


Air Force installations 


1 


4 


185 


In training - 


0 


0 


0 





* Source: WD, ASF Monthly Progress Reports, sec. 11, 31 Jul 44 and 31 Jul 45. 

* Members of Enemy Section, Prisoner of War Information Bureau, Fort Oeorgo G. Meade, Md. 
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Units Organized 

Between §5 March and 25 May 1944, HeadquarterSj Italian Service 
Units,* organized the following units : 

1 headquarters and headquarters detachment, ISU 
15 ordnance medium automotive maintenance companies 

1 ordnance heavy automotive maintenance company 
98 quartermaster service companies 

5 quartermaster laundry companies 

2 quartermaster depot companies 

9 quartermaster salvage and repair companies 
24 headquarters and headquarters detachments, quartermaster 
battalions 

1 harbor craft company 

2 engineer general service regiments 

8 engineer dump truck companies 

1 special engineer battalion, together with five companies 

6 engineer maintenance companies 

2 engineer depot companies 

4 engineer petroleum distribution companies 

1 provisional mail and property detachment for The Provost 
Marshal General, at Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

The 180 units had a table of organization strength of 1,041 officers 
and 33,828 enlisted men, although they actually consisted of 1,046 
officers and 33,614 enlisted men. The attached American administra- 
tive detachments consisted of 234 officers and 1,221 enlisted men. 11 
Some of the ISU units were organized for shipment to the Hawaiian 
Islands and to clear maneuver areas; but by early summer 1944 they 
were no longer needed and were immediately reorganized for other 
work. By October 1944, after the reorganization, there were 195 
Italian service units, with an actual strength of 954 officers and 32,898 
enlisted men, working on 66 military installations — all doing work 
vital to the war effort. Approximately 12,000 ISU personnel worked 
at ports of embarkation ; 8,500 in ordnance installations ; 4,300 at quar- 
termaster depots; and 5,900 at service command installations, 12 

Screening and Security 

Screening of Italian service unit personnel was a continuous process. 
An initial screening was done before an Italian prisoner of war was 
accepted into the program, and the units were continuously screened 
to weed out undesirables. All ISU personnel who expressed Fascist 
or pro-Nazi beliefs, showed studied or deliberate noncooperation, dis- 

u “Hq, ISU's op. cit ., pp. 30-32. 

see also : “Prisoner of War Pact Sheet,” WD Bureau of Public Relations, 13 Feb 
45, sub : Press Conference of Major General Archer L. Lerch, The Provost Marshal General. 
Copy in author's file ; see also : Press Conference, Maj Gen Archer L. Lerch, TPMG, 13 
Feb 45. PMG Special File, Prisoner of War Labor (1945) . DRB, TAG. 
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played subversive, recalcitrant or rebellious attitudes, or committed 
serious infractions of laws and regulations were returned to PW 
camps. Since suitable replacements were scarce, I SU ^commanders 
exhausted local punishment and reclassification procedures before re- 
turning them. If, after a reassignment, a prisoner of war was unsatis- 
factory due to physical or technical reasons, the commanding general 
of a service command could direct his return to a PW camp without 
prejudice. 1 * 

Pay 

Early in March 1944, the chief of staff, Army Service Forces, recom- 
mended a pay scale for ISU’s based on a percentage of the base pay 
of American troops for comparable grade or rank of the table of or- 
ganization positions these men would occupy. The rank or grade in 
the Italian army held by these PW’s was disregarded. All pay was to 
be in American currency. 14 In view of the differential that would have 
existed between the pay being given ISU’s in the Mediterranea The- 
ater (the prisoner of war pay scale) and that recommended by Army 
Service Forces, the War Department on 31 March 1944 approved a 
uniform pay scale for all ISU personnel of $24 per month. This in- 
cluded the 10 cents a day gratuitous allowance for enlisted men but 
was in addition to the $20, $30, and $40 monthly allowance paid to 
officers whether they worked or not. One-third of the total amount 
was authorized to be paid in cash while two-thirds could be paid in 
coupons redeemable at post exchanges or deposited in Prisoners’ Trust 
Funds. In 1945, the gratuitous allowance of $3 a month for enlisted 
German, Italian Fascist, and Japanese prisoners of war was discon- 
tinued, but members of ISU’s continued to receive it as a reward for 
their voluntary services. 15 

Training 

Training programs f6r Italian service units included the same sub- 
jects, less tactics and weapons training, as were given to American per- 
sonnel on similar jobs. Certain designated units were to be trained 
originally at appropriate technical service centers: Camp Claiborne, 
La., for engineer units; Pine Camp, N. Y., Camp Wallace, Tex., and 
Fort Lewis, Wash., for quartermaster units; and the Transportation 
Corps Unit Training Center, New Orleans, La., for transportation 
units. The chiefs of the services prepared ISU training schedules 
based on their own standard mobilization training programs. The 

13 ASF Cir 236, 23 Jun 45, pt. IT. Copy in AG 383.6 (25 Apr 45) (7). DRB, TAG. 

u Italian enlisted men, company officers, and warrant officers would have been paid 
50 per cent of the equivalent U. S. Army rank, and field officers 45 per cent of the U. S. 
Army base pay. 

16 “Hq, ISU’s,” op. cit.j pp. 11-12 ; see also : Memo, ACofS, G-l, to CofS, 7 Apr. 44, 
sub: Pay allowances for Italian Service Units. t ASF 383.6, Italian Service Units 
(1 Feb 44). DRB, TAG. 
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length of instruction varied from 8 to 12 weeks depending upon the 
type of unit organized, and basic military subjects were taught along 
with specialized job training. 

Approximately 44 percent of the volunteer Italian prisoners were 
instructed at the training centers under the technical service programs. 
The remainder were given on-the-job training at the posts where they 
were assigned. This also included 12 hours weekly training in basic 
military subjects. On many posts, however, the work demands inter- 
fered with the required military instruction, and in only a few in- 
stances was the required 12 hours given. Instruction for the assigned 
work was accomplished satisfactorily. ISIT units technically trained 
at the Ordnance, Engineer, and Transportation Centers were consid- 
ered more valuable and essential than those which had been given on- 
the-job training, since they had been given more specialized instruc- 
tion. But since quartermaster work on the whole did not require as 
much technical skill, ISU’s trained on the job at quartermaster instal- 
lations were considered the equal to those trained at the Quartermaster 
Training Center. 

Work demands forced Headquarters, Italian Service Units, to trans- 
fer many units to their ultimate destination before completion of their 
training program, and by 30 September 1944 the training centers were 
closed. All the ISIT units had either completed their instruction or 
had been assigned to other posts for on-the-job training. 16 

Many difficulties had to be met and overcome in training ISU per- 
sonnel. Graphic aids had to be devised; manuals translated; and, as 
a whole, the language barrier overcome. Progress was slow. Many 
commanders, to speed up their work program, resorted to makeshift 
and less formal methods — but with good results. Some started English 
courses blit shortened them as the Italian prisoners quickly grasped 
a working knowledge of the English language through association with 
American civilians on the job. Many post commanders stressed on- 
the-job instruction in English from the start of the training program. 17 

Later Restrictions 

The Geneva Convention restrictions on war work had been waived 
by the Badoglio proclamation, and ISU’s were used on any type work 
that would further the war effort, subject to the following security re- 
strictions : ISU’s could not be used in combat; they could not be used 
on docks, wharves, piers, or on vessels at ports of embarkation within 
the United States ; they could not handle explosives or other danger- 
ous or classified materials, nor could they be employed where they 

16 Rpt, 30 May 45, sub : Developments In the Program for Training and Employment 
of Italian Service Units in the Fiscal Year 1945, ASF Control Div, Management Br, 
ISU’s, FY 1945. DEB, TAG. 

v “Hq, ISU’s,” op cit ., pp. 14-29, 
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might have access to them ; and they could not be used on any project 
where other prisoners of war were available and could be used. 18 

Resulfs of the Program 

The Italian service unit program remained unchanged during 
World War II and contributed materially to the successful conclusion 
of the war, releasing U. S. service personnel for overseas duties. Dur- 
ing the period ending 31 December 1944, ISTPs performed over 
6,000,000 man-days of labor on military installations. The Transpor- 
tation Corps used over 2,000,000 man-days at ports of embarkation 
and at holding and reconsigning points to expedite the dispatch of 
war material overseas. 19 Ordnance Corps used 1,364,374 man-days at 
ordnance depots and arsenals to assist in the shipment of vital mate- 
rial to the ports. The Quartermaster Corps used nearly 800,000 man- 
days of this labor to prepare supplies for shipment,- and the Engineer 
Corps nearly 333,000 man-days. Approximately 750,000 man-days of 
ISU labor were performed on military installations to recondition 
and prepare motor vehicles for overseas shipment. Others were used 
to salvage essential material and for general housekeeping and main- 
tenance. 20 

18 Ltr, Ilq, ASF, to DCofS for Svc Cmds, etc., 23 Mar 44, sub : Italian Service Units. 
Copy in “Hq, ISU's,” op. c it., tab C. 

19 The New York Port of Embarkation alone used 585,352 man-days of ISU labor during 
this period. 

Press Conference, Maj Gen A. L. Lerch, TPMG, 13 Feb 45. PMG Special File, Prisoner 
of War Labor (1945) . DEB, TAG. 




Chapter 9 

Contract Labor: The Development of the War Depart- 
ment-War Manpower Commission Agreement, August 
1943, and Implementing Directives 



Since few prisoners of war were interned in the United States in 
1942 and since manpower shortages in American industry or agricul- 
ture did not become critical until late 1912, during that year there was 
little opportunity to use prisoners of war in contract employment. 
Nevertheless, detailed planning was undertaken, and by mid-1943, 
when the first large-scale contract employment of the prisoners became 
possible, employment policies had been considerably refined and 
expanded. 

In general, the early development of the contract policy was con- 
fined closely to the Office of -The Provost Marshal General and was 
limited in scope. Security was paramount and the central aim was to 
prevent the prisoners from escaping and committing sabotage. The 
Provost Marshal General’s staff had little reason to contact industrial, 
agricultural, and labor personnel for expert advice in analyzing areas 
where manpower was needed, or to work out the details of contract pay 
scales and local labor adjustments. By late 1942, however, when re- 
ceipt of the prisoners of war was imminent, the PMG sought the aid 
of the Industrial Personnel Division, SOS; the War Manpower Com- 
mission ; and the Department of Agriculture in prisoner of war place- 
ment and employment. 

In November 1942, The Provost Marshal General and The Judge 
Advocate General jointly issued a new standard contract form to as- 
sist PW camp commanders in their negotiations with private employ- 
ers of prisoner of war labor. The new form developed more fully the 
issue of pay scales and contract costs, but this was difficult to resolve. 
The April 1942 manual had stipulated that the amount to be paid by 
employers was to be negotiated and that it could not be less than 80 
cents a day per prisoner. But in the new contract as issued the em- 
ployer was also required to pay the cost of rationing the PW’s while at 
work and of transporting them to and from the job. 

Fearing that organized labor in the United States would openly 
resist any threat to the established pay rates or would be hostile to 
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any labor that might compete indiscriminately with free labor, the 
Director of the Civilian Personnel Division, SOS, emphasized that 
prisoners of war should not be hired out on contract where they would 
compete with free labor. He also contended that the new contract 
form should include the clause “the contractor agrees to pay for said 
labor in accordance with the minimum rates for similar labor in the 
locality or area.” 1 This would have prevented any employer from 
obtaining low-wage PW labor to the competitive disadvantage of free 
civilian labor. However, the Office of The Provost Marshal General, 
apparently making no distinction between the amount the contractor 
was to pay and the amount to be credited to the prisoner of war, con- 
tended that to pay the prevailing civilian wage rate to PW’s would 
arouse public opinion and cause unfavorable repercussions, particu- 
larly since American prisoners overseas were not being paid high 
rates for the work they were doing. 2 This issue was sidestepped in the 
November 1942 draft contract form instructions by not defining the 
amount to be paid— a temporary victory for those opposed to paying 
a prevailing wage rate. 

In December 1942 the Office of The Provost Marshal General ad- 
vised the camp commander of the Camp Wheeler (Ga.) internment 
camp that he was the PMGO’s representative and could complete 
local prisoner of war labor contracts. 3 This action indicated that in 
current planning, contract actions were to be decentralized to the 
using level, thus making it easier to employ PW labor. 

The Employment Situation, Spring 1943 

Critical manpower shortages developed in many areas and in- 
dustries in early 1943, and to effectively allocate any incoming PW’s 
to the critical areas The Provost Marshal General’s Offices sought the 
cooperation of the War Manpower Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. These agencies submitted lists of suggested work 
projects near established camps and suggested sites for new camps, 
with nearby projects on which PW’s could be employed, or sites that 
might assist in filling seasonal. farm labor demands. 4 Although many 
of the service commands objected to the sites finally chosen, 5 by 

1 Memo, James F. Mitchell, Dir, Civ Pers Div, SOS, to Ch, A dm Svcs, SOS, 20 Nov 42, 
sub : Contracts for Internees and/or Prisoner of War Labor, PMGO 253.5 Gen PW #1 
(4 Mar 42 thru 14 Jul 43). DRB, TAG. 

* Memo, Col B. M. Bryan, Dir, Aliens Div, PMGO, for Cli, Adm Svcs, SOS, 30 Nov 42, 
sub : Contract for Civilian Internee and/or Prisoner of War Labor, Ibid . 

3 Ltr and inds, Lt Col R. E. Patterson, llq, Camp Wheeler, Ga., to CG, 4th Svc Cmd, 
17 Dec 42, sub : Approval for Class II Labor. Camp Wheeler Internment Camp. PMGO 
253.5 (1943). DRB, TAG. 

* Memo, W. C. Leland, Civ PerB Div, SOS, to Col J. E. O’Cara, Labor Br, SOS, 25 Feb 43, 
sub: Statns of Arrangements for Employment of Prisoners of War. ASF File, Prisoners 
of War (1942 to April 1944). DRB, TA G. 

B For a discussion of these objections, see : “History of PMGO, WWJI,” op, cit., p. 393 : 
see also : DF, Maj Gen Thos. I-Iandy to CG, SOS, 3 Feb 43, sub : Location of Internment 
Camps, Case 60 in OPD 383. G (Prisoners of War) Sec It (Cases 49-80) (S). DRB, TAG. 
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March, 37 prisoner of war camps had been completed on or near 
military installations and 21 more were either under construction or 
were authorized. 6 / 

The Issue of Contract Pay in Agricultural Work 

The issue of whether employers would pay the prevailing wage rate 
for PW labor again flared into the open in March 1943. At a meeting 
between Brig. Gen. B. M. Brvan, Office of The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, and representatives of the Industrial Personnel Division of the 
Army Service Forces, General Bryan stated that he was skeptical as 
to whether employers would pay prevailing wage rates for PW labor 
since certain “nuisance factors” were involved. These “nuisance 
factors” he explained, would be the. result of using prisoners of war 
instead of free workers and were as follows : 

a. The adjustment of work schedules and working conditions to conform 
with the security requirements for the employment of prisoners of war. 

b . The possible cost of additional supervision to instruct and to direct 
the prisoners in their work, in addition to the guards provided by the Gov- 
ernment for security purposes. 

c. The language problem which necessitates communication with the 
X>risoners through interpreters. 

d. The possibility of attempts by the prisoners to sabotage the work 
being done. 

e. The danger to the employer, free employees, and the citizens of the 
community which arise from : 

(1) Possible attempts by the prisoners themselves to escape. 

(2) Action by the guards to prevent the escape of prisoners. 7 

On the other hand, the Industrial Personnel Division recommended 
that PW’s be used only when free workers could not be recruited at 
going rates; and that the PW’s be paid the prevailing wage rate re- 
ceived by free workers, less that caused by differences in efficiency 
and “nuisance factors.” It indicated that the employer would then 
enjoy the advantages of an available labor supply; advance planning 
for the labor at prevailing wage rates; and the elimination of the 
problem of labor turnover. 8 

o The War Department and the Department of Justice had agreed that all enemy aliens 
held by the Army would be transferred to the Department of Justice. To avoid possible 
confusion, the name of the Army installations was changed from internment camps to 
prisoner of war camps and 3,725 enemy aliens were retnrned to the Department of Justice. 
See : 1944 Regional Conference, Prisoner of War Commanders, “Put Prisoners on Organized 
Well Planned W T ork,” p. 5 ; memo, Col J. M. Roamer, Ch, Security Sve Div, SOS, for Ch, 
Admin Svcs, 10 Mar 43, sub : Interned Enemy Aliens and Prisoners of War. PMGO 383.6. 
DRB, TAG. 

7 See : Memo, Maj J. E. Bartoceini, Actg Exec, lnd Pers Div, for SW, 15 Mar 43, sub : 
Recommendations concerning Payments by Employers for Services of Prisoners of War. 
ASF Pile, Prisoners of War (1942 to April 1944) . DRB, TAG. 

8 Memo, Jas. P. Mitehcll, Dir, lnd Pers Div, for TP MG, 19 Mar 43, sub : Recommend a* 
tions concerning payments by employers for Services of Prisoners of War. Ibid, 
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Meanwhile, before the issue was settled, an acute shortage of agri- 
cultural labor forced the Deputy Chief of Staff to terminate PW 
employment on “nonessential work” and to transfer them to agri- 
cultural work. The PMG, in carrying out this order, granted PW 
camp commanders the authority to negotiate and complete arrange- 
ments locally for this employment, subject to the approval of the com- 
manding general of the service command. 0 Portions of the PMG’s 
directive immediately ran into opposition from the War Manpower 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, and the Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division. The new instructions met general approval when 
they specified that PW’s were to be used only to meet labor require- 
ments that could not be filled at standard wage rates, and that em- 
ployers should pay an amount equivalent to the labor cost normally 
incurred in using civilian labor. 

The instructions of The Provost Marshal General contained a con- 
troversial provision which stated that the cost of PW labor should be 
estimated at 50 to 75 percent of the normal costs of free labor, because 
of the “nuisance factors.” The Industrial Personnel Division con- 
tended that the prevailing piece or hourly rate should be used, and 
that deductions for sabotage or other losses should be made after they 
arose and before final payment to the employer. 10 To this The Pro- 
vost Marshal General replied that “forced labor” performed by pris- 
oners of war could not be the equivalent of American free labor. 
Furthermore, he stated that the farmer employer would probably 
want to estimate his labor costs in advance and would probably reject 
any procedure which would subject him to the expense ‘and uncer- 
tainty of subsequent adjustments and claims. The Provost Marshal 
General felt the cost of adjusting contracts, especially small contracts, 
would be prohibitive. 

At this point, in view of the sharp differences of opinion over the 
procedure for determining compensation, Maj. Gen. James L. Collins, 
the chief of Administrative Services of Army Service Forces, sug- 
gested that the percentage of deduction might be revised as informa- 
tion became available on prisoners of war working on agricultural 
projects. He therefore recommended, and the War Department sub- 
sequently published on 19 May 1943, The Provost Marshal General’s 
original draft of instructions to the camp commanders which included 
the advance reduction in labor costs to the employer. 

After the directive had been published, Mr. James P. Mitchell, the 
director of the Industrial Personnel Division, resumed his criticism 

’ ®Ltr, TPMG to CG's, all service commands, 13 Apr 43, sub: Agricultural Employment 
of Prisoners of War ; ltr, Dep Admin, WFA, to CG’s, all service commands, 15 Jun 43, 
sub: Agricultural Employment for Prisoners of War. G-l 383.6 Labor (14 May 43), 
“In Agriculture and Food Processing.” DRB, TAG. * 

19 2d Ind, Col John E. O’Gara, Ch, Labor Br t Ind Pers DIv, to Ch, Admin Svcs, 1 May 43, 
sub : Agricultural Employment of Prisoners of War. Ibid. 
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of this principle. He commented that a policy offering the services 
of PW’s to private employers at less than the going wage would be 
dangerous for the following reasons : 

a. . There would be tremendous pressure to employ prisoners of war in 
preference to free labor in areas where supplies of free labor are available. 

b. The War Department would be open to the charge of favoritism in 
making available prisoners of war to certain employers who. would gain 
an advantage over their competitors by employing lower labor costs. Under 
these circumstances, it would be charged that prisoners of war were being 
distributed on the basis of political and personal influence rather than on 
the basis of shortages of labor. 

c. Serious labor relation problems would be created and the favorable 
attitude of organized labor toward the War Department would be undermined 
by the charge that prisoners of war were competing with free labor at 
substandard costs to the contractor . 11 

At this juncture, General Collins, who had initially waved aside the 
objections of Mr. Mitchell, now reversed himself on the grounds that 
Mr. Mitchell was labor’s representative in the War Department. In 
the event of labor trouble, he stated, labor might claim the War De- 
partment would not accept the recommendations of its representative. 
General Collins now urged that unless the reasons were “overwhelm- 
ing,” the War Department should support Mr. Mitchell’s position. 

Another big factor in the reversal of position was a protest from 
the War Manpower Commission chairman, Paul V. McNutt. In his 
protest, he attached a memorandum from the Eighth Service Com- 
mand which embodied the policy that had been suggested in The 
Provost Marshal General’s April directive. Chairman McNutt 
argued that where piece rates were paid or unskilled labor was used, 
payment for PW labor should be at the full prevailing rate for civil- 
ian workers in the locality. He felt it was desirable to defer any 
adjustment for “inefficiency” until some experience could be obtained 
to provide a reasonable basis fot necessary discounting . 12 

While the policy was being debated, the Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion was compiling evidence that showed that the contract price of 
prisoner of war labor had, in a great majority of cases, been set very 
low. There was no correlation between the man-days called for in 
the contracts and the wage rate upon which the contract prices had 
been based . 18 But by the time the PMG’s directive was rewritten to 

n Memo, James P. Mitchell, Dir, lnd Pers Div, for CofS, ASP, 24 May 43, sub : Policy 
Statement on Employment of Prisoners of War. ASP Pile, Prisoners of War (1042 to 
April 1944). DRB, TAG. 

^Ltr, Paul V. McNutt, Clnu, WMC, to SW, 29 May 43. G-l 383.0 Labor (14 May 43), 
“In Agriculture and Food Processing.” DRB, TAG. 

13 A representative sample of 41 cases was taken from the total group of 380 PW 
contracts operative in June and July 1943. About 70 per cent of the farm contracts 
called for a wage of less than 20 ceuts per hour. In the fcase of nonfarm work, the per- 
centage under 20 cents per hour was about 50 perceut. In both types of employment 
the rates under 20 cents per hour were mainly 14 and 15 cents. See : DF, Maj Sufrin 
to James P. Mitchell, lnd Pers Div, ASF, 17 Aug 43, sub: Employment of Prisoners of 
War. ASF File, Prisoners of War (1942 to April 1944). DRB, TAG. 
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incorporate the position advocated by the Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion, the farm labor shortage had eased. 14 In contrast, the labor 
supply in many industries in which PW’s could be employed was 
dwindling. Therefore, the amended PMG directive was not approved 
because a broader program was contemplated. 

The War Department-War Manpower Commission Agreement 

In May 1943, the chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
suggested to the Secretary of War that prisoners of war be used within 
the food processing, lumber, and railroad industries since recruitment 
in nonagricultural work was lagging. 15 He also suggested a closer rela- 
tionship between the War Department and the War Manpower Com- 
mission whereby the prisoners could be more fully and more economi- 
cally used. (At this time only six established prisoner of war camps 
were located in areas with a continued demand for agricultural labor.) 
One month later General Somervell also suggested the same thing*. 1G 
As a result of these suggestions and an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the two agencies, a formal agreement was reached on 14 August 
1943, to become effective 17 September, establishing the final determina- 
tion of channels in which prisoner of war labor was to be directed. 
This agreement existed throughout the war and governed all prisoner 
of war employment in the continental United States, other than that 
performed by the military services. 17 

The Secretary of War had acknowledged the inability of the War 
Department’s field personnel to weigh and determine the economic 
and social complications presented by demands for the expansion of 
prisoner of war employment into new areas and industries. He also 
recognized that the War Manpower Commission was the only civilian 
agency fully equipped and organized to carry out this task. 18 Mr. 
Stimson, therefore, proposed a joint operation with the Commission. 
The War Department’s proposal anticipated that the War Manpower 
Commission would sign the PW labor contract, collect the money from 



44 New selective service deferment regulations and the importation of workers from 
Mexico, Jamaica, and the Bahamas to relieve peak seasonal demands had helped the 
manpower situation of the farms. Chester C. Davis, War Foods Administrator, stated 
in May 1943: “ A current appraisal of the farm labor situation indicates there is an 
available labor supply sufficient to produce and harvest a X943 crop up to the levels of 
the announced goals. If the potential is fully used, farm production need not suffer from 
lack of labor in 1943.” See : Memo, Lt Gen Brehon Somervell, CG, ASF, for DCofS, 
10 Jun 43, sub : Labor of Prisoners of War. AG 383.0. DRB, TAG. 

“Ltr, Paul V. McNutt, Cbm, WMC, to SW, 24 May 43. PMGO 383.0, Labor P/W. 
DRB, TAG. 

16 See : Memo, Lt Gen Brehon Somervell for CofS, 10 Jun 43, sub : Labor of Prisoners 
of War. G— 1 383,0, Gen Policies, Procedures, and Regulations. DRB, TAG. 

17 Ltrs, McNutt to Stimson, 7 Jun 43 and 9 Jun 43 ; ltr, Stimson to McNutt, 18 Jun 43. 
Copies in ibid ; a copy of War Manpower Commission- War Department agreement is 
filed in War Manpower Commission Central Files, Labor, Mobilization and Utilization 4-41. 
Records of the War.Manpower Commission. National Archives. . 

18 Ltr, Stimson to McNutt, 6 Jul 43. PMGO 383.6. DRB, TAG. 
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the employer, certify to the labor need, and establish, work priorities. 
The Commission, on the other hand, agreed to the proposal but refused 
to accept the responsibility of entering into the contracts and collect- 
ing from the employer ; thereupon the War Department retained these 
responsibilities. 

On 12 August, two days before the agreement was concluded, Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, informed Mr. McNutt that a 
proposed joint procedure for hiring out PW’s had been completed be- 
tween the agencies, and that he was prepared to put it into effect for 
the War Department. But, lie continued, the adoption of this pro- 
posed new procedure was not to prevent the War Department from 
carrying out its existing contracts, nor from making new contracts 
under the present procedure, if necessary, while both agencies were 
making plans to put the agreement into effect. Mr. Patterson, then 
emphasized that the procedure was not to limit the types of work where 
the War Manpower Commission certified that free labor was unobtain- 
able at prevailing wages and working conditions. This limitation, he 
stated, might unduly restrict the use of PW lahor and therefore make 
the proposed arrangement unacceptable, 19 

The War Manpower Commission then issued to its field personnel 
the following instructions for hiring out prisoners of war : 

A. Prisoners of war will be employed only when other labor is not avail- 
able and cannot be recruited from other areas within a reasonable length 
of time. 

B. Before the War Manpower Commission cert i des to the need for using 
prisoners of war, all supplies of labor, including secondary sources, within 
the area from which workers normally come to perform work of this type 
must be exhausted. 

C. Prisoners of war shall not be used in any way which will impair the 
wages, working conditions, and employment opportunities of resident labor 
or displace employed workers. 

IX. As evidence of the fact that the use of prisoners of war will not affect 
local conditions of employment adversely, the employer must place a bona 
fide order for the workers needed with the local employment office. It is 
advisable to allow the local office a reasonable time to fill the order before 
preparing a certification of the need for prisoners of war. This order must 
meet the following conditions : 

1. Contain no discriminatory specifications. 

2. Wage rates must not be less than the rate prevailing in the locality 

for similar work. 

3. Working conditions must be equivalent to those prevailing in the 

locality for civilian workers performing similar jobs. 20 

Under the new agreement, the employer was required to place his 
order with the local employment office and specify that his wage rates 

»Ltr, R. P. Patterson, USW, to. Paul V. McNutt, Clim, WMC, 12 Aug 43. G-l 383. a 
Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies, Procedures, Regulations” (S). DRR, TAG. 

29 WMC, USES Hq Bull 63, 14 Aug 43, sub: Procedure to be followed in Hiring Out 
Prisoner-Of-War Labor. Records of the War Manpower Commission. National Archives. 
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and working conditions were equivalent to those prevailing for civilian 
workers in the same area. The War Manpower Commission (the 
local office of the employment service) was then to determine if the 
normal sources of labor were exhausted before certifying to the need 
for prisoner of war labor. If the certificate was granted, it was re- 
viewed by state and regional directors of WMC who granted a pri- 
ority rating based on the urgency of the need for all employers in the 
region. The regional director then forwarded the certificate to the 
P W camp or to the service command for action. 

When a request was made for PW labor for agriculture, the state 
extension director, Department of Agriculture, prepared and trans- 
mitted the certificate of need to the state War Manpower Commission 
director. The same procedure was then followed in the assignment 
of priority and in the handling of the certificate by the regional 
director of the War Manpower Commission. 

The Commission could also recommend sites for labor camps that 
would assist in providing prisoners of war for necessary work. 

The War Department was charged with determining whether the 
projects conformed to its security regulations and to the Geneva Con- 
vention. If it was feasible to make the prisoners available under the 
terms of the War Manpower Commission certification, the War De- 
partment made the contract with the employer and collected the 
amount specified in the contract. It also issued to the employer 
detailed instructions on how to avoid prisoner of war labor problems. 24 

The August Directives 

While the War Department- War Manpower Commission agreement 
was being negotiated, The Provost Marshal General and the com- 
manding general of the Army Service Forces were becoming legiti- 
mately impatient over the delay. Many prisoners of war were arriving 
in the United States, and military and civilian users of PW labor 
needed definite employment instructions. To provide these, Army 
Service Forces issued a new directive on 14 August 1943 which stressed 
maximum employment and embodied specific procedures to be fol- 
lowed. 22 Three prisoner of war work priorities were established: 
Priority I was essential work for the maintenance and operation of 
military installations as distinguished from that of improvement and 
beautification. Priority II was contract labor (certified as necessary 
labor by the War Manpower Commission or the War Foods Adminis- 
tration) for private employers. Priority III was useful but nonessen- 
tial work on or connected with military installations. 

21 Ltr, AG to CG’s, all service commands, 24 Aug 43, sub : Employment of Prisoners of 
War off Reservations, G-l 383.6 Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies, Procedures, Regu- 
lations” (S). DRB, TAG. 

22 Ltr, AG to CG’s, all service commands, 14 Aug 43, sub : Labor of Prisoners of War. 
PMGO 253.5. Gen P/W#5 (1 May-31 May 44). DRB, TAG. 
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The directive also listed specific requirements for P"W employment 
on military installations: (1) PW’s were to do work which would 
replace service troops, or work which if undertaken would normally 
have been performed by the service troops. (2) PW’s could also fill 
vacant jobs, normally performed by civilians, provided an authorized 
recruiting agency certified to a civilian labor shortage. (3) If free 
labor were available, the PW’s could still fill vacant civilian-type jobs 
provided other necessary work was available for the civilians in the 
vicinity. This would then contribute to the conservation and use of 
manpower in the area. (4) PW’s could displace civilian workers on 
military posts provided other essential employment was available in 
the area and if the displacement would contribute to the overall effec- 
tive use of manpower. But if a civilian were displaced, the service 
commander was required to explain why and to inform the former 
employee that recruiting agencies were ready, able, and willing to 
secure him other employment in the area. 

With reference to contract work, service commands were directed 
to clear with the Department of Agriculture (in the cases of agricul- 
tural work and food processing) or with the War Manpower Com- 
mission before entering into any contract with private employers. 

On the same day the directive was published, the War Department- 
War Manpower Commission agreement was announced, to be effective 
17 Septetnber. On 24 August the War Department directive was 
revised and reissued to contain the joint statement of policy. The 
basic feature was that requests for PW labor would be channeled to 
military authorities through the War Manpower Commission, while 
contracts for this labor would be executed and administered by the 
War Department. 23 This did not affect post, camp, and station 
employment as defined by the 14 August directive. 

The revised directive did go into greater detail on the compensation 
to be paid by employers. In particular, it provided that certain 
monetary adjustments would be made in the contract if the employer 
had agreed -to supply transportation and it later turned out that 
the Government had to furnish it. Likewise, monetary adjustments 
were provided in case the employer might later supply other con- 
siderations than those specified in the contract. These adjustments 
might appear to be only common sense and fair play, yet they were 
detailed specifically. Every precaution was taken to see that com- 
pensation equaled the prevailing wage of free labor in the locality. 
The War Department directive specifically stated that no deviations 
were to be made from the contract that would impair those provisions 
guaranteeing a compensation equal to that received by free labor in 

M Lftr, AG to CG's, all service commands, 24 Aug 43, sub: Employment of Prisoners of 
War off Reservations. G-l 383.6 Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies, Procedures, 
Regulations.” (S). DRB, TAG. 
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the vicinity. In case of any doubt or question regarding compensa- 
tion, the PW camp commander was required to consult with the War 
Manpower Commission before making any changes. If a material 
deviation appeared necessary, the camp commander had to obtain 
advance approval from the commanding general of the service com- 
mand; and where the service command felt a new policy decision was 
involved, it had to be submitted to The Provost Marshal General, 

F olio wing the War Department- War Manpower Commission agree- 
ment in August 1943, prisoner of war employment showed a marked 
increase. 24 At the time of the agreement, approximately 131,000 
prisoners of war were in the United States, and small groups were 
working under contract in 25 states. Other small groups were em- 
ployed on military installations. This increase was due, not only to 
the greater number available and to the Italian Service Unit program, 
but also to increased efforts by the War Department to stimulate the 
PW employment program. More PW information was made avail- 
able to employers; the number of jobs on which PW’s could be em- 
ployed was increased; a large number of' side camps were made avail- 
able in areas where there were no PW camps ; and better cooperation 
existed between the War Department and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Despite these steps, the program still lagged. As of 
February 1944, only 59.7 percent , of the prisoners of war were 
employed. 25 

The employment instructions issued by the War Department in 
August 1943, which delegated the responsibility for full employment 
to the service commands, contained a paragraph that weakened its 
effect and confused those in the field. It stated that if the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war conflicted with their safeguarding, “The 
safeguarding ... is considered paramount.” 20 This resulted in a 
tendency to overguard any working PW’s; consequently, field com- 
manders refused work opportunities to those remaining, fearing dis- 
ciplinary punishment if the prisoners escaped from their custody. 
Other officers were outspoken in their opposition to PW employment. 
One commanding general of an infantry replacement training center 
said: . . we must treat the German prisoners of war interned at 

military stations as a brutal, treacherous group, or we should keep 
them out of sight of our trainees.” 27 

* During Sep 43, PW’s performed 800,432 man days of work off military reservations. 
One month later, this total soared to 1,223.209 man-days. See : War Manpower Com* 
mission Press Release, 4 Feb 44. Copy in author’s hie. 

26 Minutes 1 , ASF Conference of Commanding Generals of Service Commands, 17—19 
Feb 44, Dallas, Tex., p. 96. ASF Control Div File. DRB, TAG. 

2 ®AG Ltr Order, 14 Aug 43, sub: Labor of Prisoners of War. AG 383.6 TJ2 Auk 43} 
DRB, TAG. 6 

^Ltr, Col Carl L. Kistine, 1GD, to Actg IG, 9 Mar 44, sub: Investigation of the situa- 
tion obtaining on the housing, controlling and utilizing in productive work of prisoners 
of war in continental United States. G-l 383.6 Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies 
Procedures, Regulations.” DRB, TAG. 
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To clarify the existing policy and to stimulate further employment, 
the Chief of Staff delegated the responsibility for securing and for the 
location of the PW camps to the commanding general, Army Service 
Forces. He in turn delegated the discharge of these functions to the 
respective service commands — a step which definitely stimulated the 
program. 28 The service commands immediately instituted surveys to 
determine where housing was available and-where the PW’s could best 
be employed. [See cha/rts If and 5. J Camp commanders were ordered 
to convert vacant troop housing for prisoner occupancy. Where troop 
housing was not available, camp commanders secured buildings from 
former CCC posts and had them erected to provide the necessary 'facili- 
ties. PW labor was used to dismantle and reerect the buildings. As 
the demand for workers in agriculture and industry increased, 
branch camps were also established in the critical areas. 2 * For se- 
curity reasons, and at the request of the Army Air Force and the Navy, 
a restricted zone was established around sensitive Air Force and naval 
installations. If a PW camp was established or if prisoners of war 
were used within a 10-mile radius of these installations, special security 
precautions had to be provided. 30 



Chart 4* Distribution of Bane and Branch Prisoner of War Camp ? as of 1 August 

19J/3 




28 Ltr, ASF to CG’s, all service commands, and MDW, 2 Oct 43, sub : Prisoner of War 
Camps. PMGO 383.6 Labor P/W. URB, TAG. 

20 By 31 Aug 43, there were 72 PW camps in the United States ; by 1 Jun 44, approxi- 
mately 300 camps ; and by Apr 45, 150 base camps and 340 branch camps — all located in 
various sections of the United States. The camps varied in capacity (from 250 to 3,000 
men) and served military, agricultural, and industrial needs. See: Statement, Brig Gen 
B. M. Bryan, Jr., Asst PMG, before 1-IMAC, 26 Apr 45, on Enemy Prisoners of War in the 
United States, In “Prisoner of War Operations,” op. tit., vol. II of tabs. 

30 PW Cir 16, 14 Mar 44. Copy in “Prisoner of W T ar Operations,” op tit., vol. I of tabs. 
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Chart 5. Distribution of Base and. Branch Prisoner of War Camps as of 1 June 

19U 




Policy Clarification 

In September 1943, the War Department published the first of a 
series of PW circulars (later incorporated in Training Manual 19- 
500) designed to further increase PW employment and to clarify its 
basic January 1943 policy. Specifically, a determination had to be 
made on— what constituted work directly connected with war opera- 
tions ; what constituted dangerous or unhealthful work; and what was 
degrading work. 

In regard to the first, the War Department defined the work on 
which PW’s could not be employed. They could not handle or work 
on explosives, ammunition, aircraft, tanks, or other lethal weapons of 
war, nor could they handle any supplies destined for “combatant 
units.” However, it defined “combatant units” as “ . . . units actu- 
ally engaged or about to engage, in operations against the enemy.” 31 

Dangerous or unhealthful work was construed from three aspects : 
(1) the inherent nature of the job; (2) the particular conditions un- 
der which the job was to be performed; and (3) the individual capac- 
ity of the prisoner of war. Proper safety devices, the training and 
experience of the PW, and the particular task involved, rather than 
the overall complexion of the industry, were also considered. The 

81 T JAG had defined "munitions” as including communications, provisions, and any 
military stores, but his definition was not accepted. See : Memo, Maj Gen H. G. White, 
ACofS, for CofS, 6 Jan 44, sub: Prisoner of War Labor. G-l 383.0 Labor (18 May 43)’ 
Types of Work on Which POW May Be Employed. Item 2. DRB, TAG ■ see also * PW 
CIr 5, 18 Jan 44, p. 2 ; TM 10-500, ch. 5, 31 May 45. 
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War Department directed appropriate American officers at the using- 
level to determine the suitability of the task for the PW’s, taking into 
consideration the three factors. It also directed the responsible com- 
mander (usually the PW camp commander or his delegate) to make 
periodic inspections to insure satisfactory working conditions. The 
PW was to be allowed to complain for his own protection to the Pro- 
tecting Power, when in theaters of operations, or by direct appeal to 
the Office of The Provost Marshal General, when in the United 
States. 32 

“Degrading” work, as defined by the early labor policy, was the basis 
whereby prisoners of war could not work as orderlies for other than 
their own officers. The Geneva Convention did not specifically pro- 
hibit degrading work, but implied it. The War Department explained 
it as being a “well defined rule of the customary law of nations . . 
and directed U. S. troops to avoid using PW’s on any work that could 
be considered degrading. PW’s could not work within civilian pris- 
ons nor in close proximity to convicts ; as bartenders in officers’ clubs ; 
or as entertainers for United States military or civilian personnel. 
But they could be used on any work connected with the administra- 
tion, management, and maintenance of PW camps. 33 

The Prisoner of War Employment Reviewing Board 

The War Department had directed early in 1943 that any case of 
substantial doubt or questionable employment be immediately re- 
ferred to The Provost Marshal General for specific instructions. 34 
After consultation with G-l and The Judge Advocate General it was 
decided that prisoners would not be permitted to volunteer for labor 
specifically prohibited by War Department policy or b}' the Geneva 
Convention. The Judge Advocate General had ruled that Article 32 
of the convention which prohibited the employment of prisoners of 
war on unhealthful or dangerous work had been made to protect the 
prisoner. Therefore, it was mandatory upon the captor state. The 
consent of an individual prisoner did not relieve the captor state of 
its obligation to protect him ; the only proper method to relieve the 
state of its responsibility would be by international agreement. 35 

Eventually, in December 1943, at the suggestion of The Judge 
Advocate General and G-l, the War Department established the 

S3 PW Cir 5, 18 Jan 44, sec. 4, pp. 2-3 ; TM 19-500, pp. 5.4-5.S ; see also : G-l 383.6 
Labor (18 May 43), Types of Work on Which POW May Be Employed. DRB, TAG. 

33 TM 19-500, 31 May 45, par. 12, p. 5.5 and par. 18 (6), p. 5.8 ; PW Cir 38, 15 Jul 44, 
sec. Ill ; PW Cir 5, 18 Jan 44, par. 6. 

84 Memo, Lt Gen J. T. McNarney for ACofS, OPD, 3 Apr 43, sub: Prisoners of War. 
OPD 383.6 Prisoners of War (S). Sec. 2. Case 77. DRB, TAG; see also: PW Cir 1, 
24 Sep 43, p. 35. 

36 Memo, Maj Gen M. C. Cramer, TJAG, for ACofS, G-l, 17 Aug 43, sub: Voluntary 
Employment of POW in Hazardous Occupations. Ibid. 
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Prisoner of War Employment Reviewing Board with authority to 
make final decisions in all doubtful employment cases. It ruled, on 
the conformity of the cases to the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and “the practice of nations.” The board was established: (1) 
to relieve the burden on camp commanders or the service commands 
involved; (2) to establish a uniformity of interpretation; and (3) to 
prevent possible enemy reprisals against interned American person- 
nel. 30 The board, as established, was composed of a special assistant 
to the Secretary of War and representatives of The Judge Advocate 
General and The Provost Marshal General. 

The board made the following formal decisions for prisoners of 
war as distinguished from ISU personnel : 
a . Permissible W orlc. 

(1) Maintenance and repair work on any vehicle designed to 
carry cargo or personnel as distinguished from those de- 
signed to carry combat weapons. 

(2) Scraping operations primarily on any type of military vehicle 
or equipment. Minor incidental salvage did not prohibit 
this type of employment. 

(3) Salvage work to recover parts for reissue on those vehicles 
on which the PW’s might work. 

(4) Work on gas masks. 

* (5) Work connected with the shipment of hydrogen -filled 

cylinders. 

b . Prohibited Work: 

(1) Work on the preparation of motor vehicles for oversea 
shipment. 

(2) Work on the organic transportation equipment of a unit 
alerted for oversea shipment. 

(3 ) Steam cleaning tanks and their motors. 

(4) Work connected with rifle ranges or bayonet courses, or work 
on any aids used to train personnel in combat weapons. 

(5) Work connected with guns of any kind. 37 

The board also permitted PW’s to work in the manufacture of dry 
cell batteries, cloth from water-repellent material, and automobile 
tires, all of which were interchangeable between military and civilian 
vehicles. 38 



Memo, Maj Gen M. C. Cramer, T.TAG, to Lt Col M. C. Bernays, G-l, 9 Dec 43, sub: 
Prisoner of War Labor; memo, Maj Gen M. C. Cramer to ACofS, G-l, 7 Dec 43,’ sub: 
Prisoner of War Labor. Ibid. 

37 pw Cir 13, 2 Mar 44, sec. II ; TM 19-500, 31 May 45, pp. 5. 7-5. 8. 

58 Minutes of 3d Meeting of the Prisoner of War Employment Reviewing Board, 12 Oct 
44 ; memo for record, M. C. B. (Bernays), 4 Aug 44. G-l 383.6 Labor (18 May 43), Types 
of Work on Which POW May Be Employed. DRB, TAG. 




Chapter 10 

Application of the Contract Policy 



Security vs. Full Employment 

Despite the steps taken to clarify policy and to stimulate prisoner 
employment, the program lagged. The universal tendency on the part 
of those responsible was to overguard the captured enemy personnel. 
By September 19 43, the ratio between American troops used as guard 
personnel and working prisoners of war was as high as one to one and 
one-half, all of which resulted in reduced employment due to the ex- 
haustion of available guard personnel. 1 

In August 1913, Army Service Forces had directed the service com- 
mands to decentralize control and employment procedures to the level 
of the post commanders who were familiar with immediate labor re- 
quirements. The Eighth Service Command, however, retained cen- 
tralized -control of the PW camps at Class II 2 and Class IV installa- 
tions except for such functions as medical service, courts-martial juris- 
diction, and other administrative details. Since it was unable to de- 
termine the work to be done, it reported 48 percent of its prisoners of 
war unemployed for the reason of “no work available” as compared to 
the average of 33 percent reported by the other service commands. 3 

In late 1943, The Insj^ector General surveyed the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Ninth Service Commands to determine the effectiveness of the PW 
labor program. In summation, he said : . . prisoners of war are not 

being used to do enough of the ordinary work of the station comple- 
ments. Better utilization of prisoners of war is indicated. ...” 4 

The public, particularly potential employers, resented the idleness 
of these prisoners, especially in the light of the manpower shortage. 
On 15 January 1944, the Under Secretary of War, in a memorandum 
to the Chief of Staff, stated that he had received numerous letters 

1 Memo, Maj Gen W T . D. Styer to r Dir of Admin, ASF (Maj Gen J. L. Collins), 23 Sep 43, 
sub : Utilization of Prisoners of War. CofS, ASF, Prisoners of War. DRB, TAG. 

2 A Class II installation was one under the command of a commanding general of a service 
command with certain activities exempted from such command, such as AGF camps, 
schools, training centers, etc. See : AR 170-10, 24 Dec 42. 

s Memo, Maj Gen James L. Collins for DCofS for Svc Cmds, 7 Aug 43, sub : Decentrali- 
zation and Prisoner of War Labor. PMGO 383.0 Labor, P/W. DRB, TAG. 

* Memo, Brig Gen B. M, Bryan for Dir, Ind Pers Div, ASF, 12 Jan 44, sub : Draft of 
Directive : “Employment of Civilians on Reservations as effected by availability of POW 
(S)” PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Aug 44). DRB, TAG. 
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and inquiries relating to the alleged idleness of and failure to make 
effective use of German and Italian prisoners of war as a source of 
labor supply. He suggested that The Inspector General make a thor- 
ough survey of the entire prisoner of war situation . 5 

The Deputy Chief of Staff directed that such a survey be made, 
despite the fact that G-l reported progress on a number of measures 
to increase utilization. Employment opportunities had been resur- 
veyed, resulting in the shifting of prisoners to camps with higher 
employment opportunities. F urthermore, the shift in emphasis from 
employment exclusively in agriculture to employment as year-round 
industrial labor was also increasing the utilization of the prisoners. 

The Inspector General’s Report 6 

On the basis of this survey, The Inspector General reported that 
only about 40 to 60 percent of the prisoners of war who were avail- 
able and required to work were actually being employed on any type 
of work. Only a small percentage of these wbre being employed on 
essential or useful work. Of those working approximately one-third 
were employed on maintenance of posts, camps, and stations; one- 
third on self-maintenance; one-sixth on agriculture; and the remain- 
ing one-sixth on other miscellaneous work projects. 

The main reason for the low percentage of employment on essen- 
tial project^ was the fact that security considerations had dictated 
the construction of large camps in relatively isolated areas, making 
it difficult to obtain nearby employment except for seasonal agricul- 
tural projects. The report also noted that there had been some initial 
slowness on the part of both War Department and War Manpower 
Commission officials in appraising the possibilities for prisoner of 
war employment and in estimating local manpower needs. 

There had been certain notable exceptions in the cases of smaller 
camps where an above average percentage of prisoners had been placed 
in long-term and profitable work in civilian industry. A leading ex- 
ample was the situation at Pine Camp, N. Y., where 417 of a total 
of 992 prisoners of war had been so utilized in the period from October 
1943 to March 1944. These 417 prisoners had earned, through Janu- 
ary 1944, $120,708.67 over and above the costs to the Government of 
providing side camp facilities. 

One of the investigating officers on a visit to Chicago found that 
War Manpower Commission officials in that region, comprising Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, complained of what they termed the 

5 Memo, USW to CofS, 15 .Tan 44. G-l 38X6 Labor (1 Apr 43) “General Policies, 
Procedures and Regulations,” DRB, TAG. 

0 Rpt, Col Carl L, Restine, et al, to Actg IG, 9 Mar 44, sub : Investigation of the situation 
obtaining on the housing, controlling and utilizing in productive work of prisoners of war 
in continental United States. G-l 383.6 Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies, Procedures, 
Regulations.” (S). DRB, TAG. 
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“arbitrary and irreconcilable attitude” displayed by the commanding 
general of the Sixth Service Command toward the use of prisoners on 
civilian work projects in the Chicago area. Numerous instances were 
cited where the service commander had disapproved certifications of 
the regional director for the employment of prisoners of war, despite 
the fact that such certifications conformed with existing War Depart- 
ment policies and instructions. It appeared that in disapproving re- 
quests for the PW employment, the commanding general of the Sixth 
Service Command was influenced by the requests of the mayor and 
other prominent Chicago citizens that PW’s not be employed in the 
area because of unions and other opposition. In the opinion of the 
investigating office, the service commander under the circumstances 
did not act arbitrarily, but had sought to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions between the Army and the civilian community. A later visit 
verified the fact that there was full cooperation between the service 
commander and the regional director. The latter stated that at the 
later date he felt that it would indeed be undesirable under the cir- 
cumstances to employ prisoners of war in the Chicago area, unless 
Chicago became an area of critical labor shortage. 7 

The Inspector General’s report concluded that prisoner of war 
camps with few exceptions were too large, too elaborately constructed, 
and poorly located with regard to fuller utilization of prisoners as 
lahor; that control of prisoners of war had been characterized by 
extravagant use of guard personnel at the expense of labor opportuni- 
ties; that full exploitation of the possibilities of using prisoners in 
both military and civilian labor had not been made, nor had regional 
and local officials of the War Manpower Commission explored fully 
the civilian labor possibilities for the employment of prisoners; that 
generally satisfactory cooperation existed between officials of the 
Army, War /Manpower Commission, local labor recruiting agencies, 
and the employers. 8 

The Dallas Conference 

In February 1944 the commanding generals of the service com- 
mands met at Dallas, Tex., to discuss the seriousness of the manpower 
situation -in the Zone of the Interior and other problems relating to 
prisoners of war. At the conference, Brig. Gen. B. M. Bryan, the 
Assistant Provost Marshal General, stressed the necessity of maximum 
PW utilization by stating: “By effectively using the labor of these 
prisoners of war, additional soldiers can be made available to par- 
ticipate in combat, and the acute labor shortage for civilian work can 
be alleviated.” 9 



7 IHd., pp. 1.0—11. 

*IMd. 9 p. 10. 

0 Minutes, Conference of Commanding Generals of Service Commands, 17-19 Feb 44, 
Dallas, Tex., p. 98. ASF Control Div File. DRB, TAG. 
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General Somervell reemphasized the need for maximum effort, 
stating : “My office has been emphasizing the necessity for maximum 
utilization of prisoners of war in essential work . . . find the essential 
jobs and put the prisoners of war to work on them. . . . Essential 
work is work that would have to be done whether or not there were 
any prisoners of war ; in other words work every prisoner of war you 
have.” 10 To stimulate employment he urged the service commands 
to move the PW’s from the isolated large camps to smaller inclosures 
on military installations and to -establish brauch work camps in criti- 
cal areas so the PW’s could supplement civilian labor. 

The Inspector General also stressed the urgency of the matter by 
stating that the confinement of large groups of 3,000 or more unem- 
ployed, inactive PW’s together was loaded with “dynamite.” Smaller 
PW camps and a larger number of PW’s working outside the in- 
closures meant an increased security hazard due to a lack of guard 
personnel, and General Somervell anticipated the possible protests 
of the service commands. But he still ordered them to assign as few 
guards as possible. 11 At the same time, he emphasized that assistance 
could be obtained from the ground forces if service personnel had 
already been used to the utmost and if the work to be done by the 
PW’s would free more men for military training. General Somervell 
then ordered all concerned to take a “calculated risk,” i. e., to balance 
the risk of prisoner escape against the value of the work to be done. 
Thus, with this order, security was no longer the paramount factor : 
the new policy was to balance security with productivity. The last 
major obstacle to full PW employment had been removed. 

Results of the Conference 

The service command conference resulted in a flurry of activity. 
PW’s were interned in areas having essential employment possibilities 
and in areas having year-round employment opportunities. Increased 
use was made of existing housing at Army installations in or near 
essential labor areas. Advance detachments of PW’s, living under 
field conditions, prepared the sites; built the necessary roads and 
fences; and performed the many other common and semiskilled labor 
details incident to the establishment of branch PW work camps. 
When these camps were no longer needed, the PW’s dismantled them. 
The majority of the larger PW camps, particularly those which were 

« Ibid., p. 335. 

11 Gen Somervell suggested a guard ratio of X guard for every 10 prisoners. By late 44, 
the recommended ratio was .1. to every 8 PW’s in noncooperative camps ; 1 to 10 in coopera- 
tive working camps; and 1 to 15 in cooperative nonworking camps. Further, the employ- 
ment of cooperative PW's without guards on military installations was advocated and 
authorized in situations where they worked under American supervisors or in the presence 
of American troops. See : Minutes, Sixth Conference of Service Commanders, ASF, Edge- 
water Park, Miss., 1-3 Feb 45. ASF Control Div File. DRB, TAG. See also : “History of 
the PMGO, WWII,” op. cit., p. 418. 
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not located on existing Army installations, were abandoned or re- 
duced in size. In addition to the above, each service command 
attempted to explore possible PW needs on civilian projects by making 
labor surveys. 12 

Since an intensive displacement of civilian labor by prisoners of 
war failed to materialize, Army Service Forces removed all restric- 
tions on the replacement of civilian employees, except veterans, at 
Army installations. A certification by an authorized recruiting 
agency that civilian labor was not available was no longer required. 
However, the new policy change did prohibit the replacement of 
civilians in Group IV (surplus labor) areas. 13 

Army Service Forces investigated all cases that showed a lack of 
cooperation between a local PW camp and the local agency of the 
War Manpower Commission. Teams consisting of representatives 
from the War Manpower Commission, The Provost Marshal General’s 
Office, and the service command conferred locally with the regional 
director of the War Manpower Commission to iron out the difficulties. 
Both the War Department and the War Manpower Commission 
repeatedly stressed that a decentralized procedure was a primary goal 
and that the ideal situation was one in which the area director and 
the PW camp commander handled the problem locally. 

Early in May 1944, the War Manpower Commission revised its 
instructions in an effort to increase the use of prisoners of war. The 
new instructions also reemphasized the necessity for decentralization 
of responsibilities. A War Manpower Commission field representa- 
tive was required to maintain liaison with each PW camp commander; 
to examine the need for and the availability of the PW’s; to speed 
up the certification process; to help establish. PW branch camps; to 
suggest work methods that would reduce the number of guards; to 
arrange for PW job training; and to recommend necessary shifts of 
the PW’s to critical labor areas. 14 

Concurrently, Army Service Forces directed each PW base or 
branch camp commander to submit his PW labor report direct to The 
Provost Marshal General. In this way, the service commands would 
be relieved of the responsibility and labor of preparing consolidated 
labor reports, and an effective chock could be made on all PW labor 
activities, both on military installations and in contract employment. 15 

32 Rpt, Col Carl L. Restine, et al, to Actg IG, 9 Mar 44, sub : Investigation of the situa- 
tion obtaining on housing, controlling and utilizing in productive work on prisoners of war 
in continental United States. G-l 383. G Labor (1 Apr 43), “General Policies, Procedures, 
Regulations” (S). I>RB, TAG. 

13 PW Cir 24, 24 Apr 44, sub : Employment of Prisoners of War on Paid Work at Military 
Installations. Copy in “Prisoner of War Operations,” op. cit. } vol. I of Tabs. 

» WMC Field Instruction 43, Bureau of Placement 195, 22 May 44, sub: Utilization of 
Prisoner ,of War Labor. Records of the War Manpower Commission. National Archives. 

15 PW Cir 32, 1 Jun 44, sub: Prisoner of War Camp Labor Report. Copy in “Prisoner 
of War Operations,” op. tit., vol. I of tabs. 
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The Works Project Branch 

Midway in 1944, Army Service Forces established a Works Project 
Branch in The Provost Marshal General’s Office [see chart 6] to effect 
full and efficient PW employment. A similar section was established 
in the Security and Intelligence Division of each service command 
headquarters, and in each post, camp, and station, with a full-time 
officer of appropriate grade at the head. He maintained liaison with 
the service command’s labor, engineer, and quartermaster officers and 
others concerned with PW employment and labor, and worked closely 
with representatives of the Works Project Branch of The Provost 
Marshal General’s Office. 16 

Expansion of the Contract Policy 

The Incentive Pay and Task Systems 

In certain types of contract work, PW labor was measurably less 
efficient than free labor, and in these circumstances serious hardships 
resulted to the employers when payment was on a man-liour or man- 
day basis. To alleviate the situation, the W ar Department and the 
War Manpower Commission allowed adjustments to be made in such 
cases. 17 To permanently overcome this deficiency and to achieve maxi- 
mum effort from the PW labor, a system of incentive pay was insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1944. 

On 26 April 1944, the Secretary of War approved an incenti ve pay 
plan for piecework which compensated the FW’s according to the 
number of units completed, up to a maximum of $1.20 per day. The 
objectives of this plan were to reward hard workers; to penalize 
laggards; and to encourage a greater degree of teamwork among PW 
laborers. 18 When payment was to be made at piecework rates, the 
War Manpower Commission, in certifying the need for PW em- 
ployment, stated the number of units which the average free worker 
could complete in a normal day. To determine the amount to be 
paid the PW for each unit, 80 cents (the amount paid for a normal 
day’s work) was divided by the number of units an average free 
worker could complete daily. For example, if 10 units constituted 
the norm, the PW was compensated 8 cents per unit completed. His 
daily pay was then 96 cents if he completed 12 units, but only 64 

16 Ltr, Lt Gen Brclion Somervell to Ch, Transportation, 22 Dec 44. PMGO 253.5, Gen 
17 W #9 (17 Nov 44 thru 3 Jan 45). DUE, TAG. A copy of this letter was sent to all 
service commands and to all technical service chiefs. 

|17 Memo, Mnj Gen Jas. L. Collins, Dir of Admin, ASP, to ACofS, 0-1, 1.6 Jun 43, sub: 
Agricultural Employment for Prisoners of War. G-l 383.6 Labor (14 May 43), “In 
Agriculture and Food Processing.” DRB, TAG. 

18 DF, Col H. E. Kessinger, Exec, G-l, to CofS, 24 Aug 44, sub : Incentive. Pay for 
Prisoners of War. G-l 383.6 Labor (8 Jun 43) , “Pay.” DRB, TAG. 
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Chart 6 . Organizational Chart of Prisoner of War Division , Office of The 
Provost Marshal General, June l$kk. 




cents if he completed 8 units. The normal production rate of free 
labor was subject to review and change at the request of the PW 
camp commander. 19 . To encourage more efficient teamwork, the work 
units completed by a PW group were totaled, and each group member 
was paid an equal share of the total. Whenever possible, PW’s com- 
pensated on the piecework basis were assigned in as small groups as 
practicable (usually not more than 25 prisoners) . 

The task system was another measure adopted to achieve greater 
work production from among the prisoners of war. Under this sys- 
tem, each PW or group of PW’s was assigned a definite amount of 
work which might reasonably be completed within a specified period. 
The prisoners wete informed of the amount of work to be completed 
each day and of the action that would be taken for fast or slow work : 
disciplinary action was taken for habitual failure to complete the 
assigned work; and as a reward for high-speed completion of the 
task, the PW’s could be returned to their camp before the end of the 
working day. 20 Under the task system, the War Manpower Com- 
mission determined the amount of work the average, inexperienced 
free laborer could perform in a day, and set the amount of work so 
the PW’s could earn 80 cents for a normal day’s work. 

18 This was done by the contracting officer at the PW camp and the local representative 
of the War Manpower Commission. See : PW Cir 29, 13 May 44, sub : Compensation for 
Paid Work. Copy in “Prisoner of War Operations,” op. cit vol. I of Tabs. 

20 PW Cir 39, 21 Jul 44, sub : Productivity of Prisoner of War Labor, Copy in “Prisoner 
of War Operations,” op . cit., vol. I of Tabs, 
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The task system, along with the incentive pay system, effectively 
combined the age-old economic and supervisory inducements of re- 
ward and punishment. At first, however, the PW’s showed consider- 
able resistance, particularly towards the task system. P W camp com- 
manders, by placing the recalcitrant PW’s who refused the work 
orders on a reduced diet (if an examination fouud the PW’s to be 
physically able to sustain themselves on a reduced diet), soon brought 
about the desired adjustment, and the work was performed satisfac- 
torily. 21 

Decentralization of Control and Contract Simplification 

Early in the PW contract labor program, much time was lost be- 
cause the Prisoner of War Division in The Provost Marshal General’s 
Office supervised all contract procedures and collection practices. But, 
on 9 September 1944 the direct responsibility to negotiate and prepare 
P\\ labor contracts and to promptly collect accounts "was transferred 
to the commanding generals of the service commands. The Office of 
The Provost Marshal General continued to exercise staff supervision 
through periodic visits to the service commands and to the PW 
installations. 22 

In early 1945, the PW labor c6n tract was again revised and simpli- 
fied, the most notable changes being provisions for security for pay- 
ment and a penalty for not using the PW labor. Under the new 
contract, the employer was required to furnish a- cash deposit, a bank 
guarantee, or a surety bond as security for payment. The amount of 
the security w Y as fixed at 50 percent of the gross wage cost to the con- 
tractor. If the PW’s were housed in a branch camp where- the em- 
ployer paid the costs of the camp, the amount of the security was 
partially offset by the amount of the employer’s expenditures. 23 

To prevent the establishment of pools of idle PW labor and to re- 
quire the contractor to estimate his labor needs more carefully, the 
War Department inserted a penalty clause for nonuse of the prisoners. 
If an employer did not use the PW’s the number of man-days indicated 
in the contract, he had to pay $1.50 a day for each prisoner not used, 
unless the nonuse was caused by unusually severe weather, acts of God, 
or other unforeseeable tilings clearly beyond the control of the em- 

_ 2L Ltr, Capt Wm, J. Bridges, Jr., Prod Div, ASF, to Col C. S. Urwiller, Asst Dir, PW 
Div, 23 Jun 44, sub: Memorandum on Prisoner of War pulpwood operations in Lufkin, 
Tex:., area. PMGO 253.5 Gen. P/W#2, Lumbering (4 Apr 44 thru 5 Mar 45). DRR, TAG. 

22 PW Cir 43, 9 Sep 44, sub: Contracts for Prisoner of War Labor. Copy in “Prisoner 
of War Operations,” op. oit vol I of Tabs, 

"TM 19-500, p. 51 B. For the requirements that had to be met before a branch PW 
labor camp was established, see: Lecture, Ch, Works Project Br, PW Div, Hq 9th Svc 
Cmd, 9 Jan 45, sub: Prisoner of War Labor in the Ninth Service Command, pp. 5-6. 
File in California Agricultural Extension Service, “1944 Annual Narrative Report Emer- 
gency Farm Labor Project," Exhibit 2. Extension, Div of Field Studies and Training. 
Dept of Agriculture ; see also : Ltr, Maj Gen A. L. Lerch, TP MG, to iron. Frank Carlson, 
HR, 13 Jul 45, PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W Contracts (1. Jul-31 Aug 45). DEB, TAG. 
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ployer. The penalty provision caused much dissatisfaction among the 
farmers because of the weather hazards, but The Provost Marshal 
General indicated that, it was not intended to penalize the conscientious 
contract employer who had planned his work carefully and who had 
used reasonable care in the operation of his business or farm. Each 
employer could appeal a decision on the penalty provision from the 
PW camp commander to the commanding general of the service 
command. 24 



The Opposition of Organized Labor 

Organized labor necessarily had a continuing interest in the way 
and extent that PW labor was employed. Under War Manpower 
Commission regulations the union was consulted in areas where labor 
agreements were in effect, and it was given every opportunity to help 
recruit free labor before the PW labor certification was submitted. 
When a local labor organization had a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the employer and objected to the employer’s use of prisoners 
of war, the local War Manpower Commission representative tried to 
dissuade the union from objecting. If he were unsuccessful, a full 
statement of the reasons for the objection was transmitted with the 
certification. 25 Neither the Army nor the War Manpower Commis- 
sion pursued a policy of forcing through PW labor contracts over the 
protests of local labor unions, lest serious labor relations problems be 
incurred. Rather, a policy of information and cooperation was fol- 
lowed. The approach, as expressed in the February 1944 conference' 
of service commanders, was that organized labor should be persuaded 
that PW labor was a necessary wartime expedient; that this labor pool 
would not be retained after hostilities had ended; that PW’s would be 
used only when free labor was not available; and that the use of PW’s 
would in no way endanger the civilian wage scale because the cost to 
any employer was the same for both. 

Despite this approach to the labor situation, the attitude of organ- 
ized labor often impeded the development of the PW employment pro- 
gram, especially on military installations. Even though post com- 
manders found it impossible to hire sufficient civilian workers from 
the ranks of organized labor and had contacted local unions in efforts 
to obtain the needed workers, some unions frequently objected to the 
use of prisoners of war. Organized labor failed to recognize the fact 
that PW labor alleviated the manpower shortage and contributed ma- 
terially to the successful pursuit of victory. Great pressure was 

Maj Gen Archer L. Lerch, TPMG, to Sen. J. W. Fulbright, 30 Jul 45. Ibid. 

25 WMO Field Instructions 43, Bureau of Placement 1.95, 22 May 44, sub: Utilization 
of Prisoner of War Labor. Records of the War Munpower Commission. The National 
Archives : Minutes, ASF Conference of Commandiug Generals of Service Commands, 17-19 
Feb 44, Dallas, Tex., pp. 99-100, 338. ASF Control Div File. DRB, TAG. 
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exerted on The Provost Marshal General to stop the employment of 
all PW’s on military* installations. 

An attempt was made by the Industrial Personnel Division, Army 
Service Forces, early in 1944 to curtail the use of PW’s on military 
installations, possibly in view of labor’s protests. As an alternative, 
it suggested that they be used in private industry — a step that aroused 
the immediate opposition of The Provost Marshal General. He 
quickly pointed out that the shortage of available civilian labor, the 
lack of service troops, and the greater labor costs of civilian employees 
warranted the use of prisoners of war on the military establishments. 
Consequently, military work by the PW’s continued as before despite 
the flow of complaints. But these persisted to the extent that in the 
spring of 1945 Congressman Jennings Randolph of West Virginia in- 
troduced a bill in Congress (H. R. 2833) that would have, prohibited 
any Federal agency from using prisoners of war on any skilled work. 
To offset any public agitation for a similar bill restricting PW em- 
ployment on semiskilled and unskilled work, ASF proposed that PW’s 
be used only when local recruiting agencies certified there was no avail- 
able civilian labor, regardless of whether funds were available to pay 
civilian labor or not. 20 

Finally in April 1945 representatives from the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General met with representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor Building Trades Department and with Mr. William Green, 
President of the Federation, to discuss the use of prisoners of war on 
construction and nonrecurring or extraordinary maintenance work.- 7 
As a result of these meetings, Army Service Forces issued Circular No. 
142 which restated its policy that PW’s would not be used on construc- 
tion work if civilian labor was available. It further stated that if they 
were used, prevailing wages or costs per unit would be charged against 
the appropriate cost account although they would not be charged to ap- 
propriated funds. At the same time, the American Federation of 
Labor issued the following statement to all its local chapters : 

It is understood between the representatives of labor and the representa- 
tives of the War Department when a request is made to supply workmen 
that if they are not available in the numbers necessary to carry out the 
construction project contemplated, the War Department or their agent will 
employ prisoners of war until such time as the necessary number of work- 
men can be supplied . 28 

20 Routing slip, Lt Ming to files, 5 Apr 45, sub : Use of Prisoner of War Labor on Military 
Installations ; routing slip, Lt Col Sufrin to Col Brennan, 6 Apr 45, sub : Proposed Changes 
in Policy on Use of Prisoner of War Labor. Copies of both in ASP Prisoners of War 
(1 May 44-May 45). DRB, TAG. 

27 Memo, Col R. F. Gow, Dir, lnd Pers Diy, for DCofS for Svc Cmds, 5 May 45 sub : 
TM 19-500, Enemy Prisoners of War. Ibid . 

28 Ijtr, Building and Construction Trades Dept., AFofL, to Presidents, National and 
International Unions, etc., 23 Apr 45. Ibid. 
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This policy statement applied only to the Army Service Forces in- 
stallations in question and did not cover labor unions other than build- 
ing tradesmen. It did, nevertheless, serve as a buffer against other 
labor complaints, which slackened considerably after the letter was 
distributed. 



The Rise in Prisoner Employment 

As a result of the efforts to obtain maximum. PW employment, the 
overall percentage of available prisoners of war who were actually 
working rose to 72.8 percent by 31 May 1944, as compared to about 60 
percent, in February 1944. This was due largely to the shifting of the 
prisoners within and among service commands in accordance with 
military and civilian needs as indicated by the labor surveys, and to the 
activation of many new branch work camps, particularly those used 
for agricultural employment. 20 By 26 April 1945, the percentage of 
available prisoners of war actually working reached 91.3 percent. 30 
By the end of the war in Europe the demand for PW labor was so great 
that it was impossible for the War Department to fill all the needs. 31 
Altogether, the prisoners worked a total of 851,994 man-months from 

M PMGO f Prisoner of War Monthly Labor Reports, It) 44 (SI May 44). DRB, TAG. 

80 “Statement on Enemy Prisoners of War in the United States, hy Brigadier General 
B. M. Bryan, Jr., Assistant The Provost Marshal General, Before Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, Thursday, April 26, 1945.'’ Copy in “Prisoner 
of War Operations,” op. cAt. f vol. II of Tabs, Tab. 104. 

31 Summary Sheet, Brig Gen J. F, Battley, 13 Jun 45, sab: Allocation to the Navy of 
Prisoners of War for Labor ; Itr, USW to Sec of Navy, 21 Jun 45 ; ltr, Sec of Navy to 
SW, G Jan 45. All in CofS 383.6 sec. V, cases, 350^00. DRB, TAG. Numerous requests 
for prisoner labor during this period are contained in files PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (1945- 
1946) and PMGO 253.5 Gen. P/W Agriculture (1945-1946),. DRB, TAG. 
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June 1944 to August 1945 in various industries, broken down as 



follows : 32 

Agriculture 439, 163 

Pulpwood, lumber 165, 743 

Mining, quarrying 2,738 

Construction 9, 940 

Food processing 110,789 

Other manufacturings 46, 840 

Transportation 1, 469 

Trade 8, 558 

Other nongovernmental work 11, 823 

Public : 50, 931 



Agriculture 

More prisoners of war were used on farms in the United States than 
in any other form of PW contract labor during World War II. They 
filled the gap in the domestic supply caused by inductions into the 
armed forces, employment in war industries, and rising wartime de- 
mands for additional food and fiber. Their work not only prevented 
crop loss but increased production. 

To secure acceptance of prisoners of war as a source of labor within 
agricultural communities, a well-developed education program was 
conducted. Even with such a program, some communities refused at 
first to permit PW employment on the farms because of high feeling 
against the enemy. 33 The opposition dwindled as experience with 
the use of PW’s increased, but the basic antagonisms always remained 
to create problems which continued to confront the program. 

In March 1943 the Deputy Chief of Staff directed that the PW’s be 
shifted from “nonessential work” to agriculture. But even after this 
shift in policy and the importation of Mexican and Jamaican workers, 
the agricultural demands for prisoners of war constantly exceeded 
the supply — a situation that existed until the end of the war. From 
late 1.943 to early 1946, prisoners of war were employed in nearly 
every major agricultural section of the United States on many dif- 
ferent types of farm work. At first, they were used most frequently 
in the southern and central states, but by 1944 they were used in almost 
every state in the union. At that time work opportunities for 149,000 
PW’s existed in agriculture and only about 101,000 were available 
for labor in the United States. 34 Thus it became necessary to plan 

83 ASF, “Statistical Review, World War II,” app. K, pp, ICO-61. The discrepancy of 
4,000 in the total cannot be accounted for due to the nonavailability of records. 

88 Recruitment and Placement Div, Dept of Agriculture, “A Report of the Recruitment 
and Placement of Agriculture Workers Emergency Farm Labor Program (April 1943— 
December 1943).” Records of Extension Service, Farm Labor Records. National Archives. 

34 Ltr, Lt Gen Brehon Somervell ’to A. N. ITardin, Pres, Univ of Arkansas (Jun 44). 
PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Agriculture). DRB, TAG. 
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for their use during seasonal peaks of demand. On 6 May 1944 the 
Chief of Staff, Army Service Forces, directed the service commands 
to plan timetables for the establishment and discontinuance of PW 
branch labor camps, and to set up tent camps that would allow speedy 
movement from one site to another to meet peak seasonal demands 
in agriculture. Under the new procedure, local representatives of 
the War Manpower Commission or the War Foods Administration 
were to give priority ratings to work projects after the need for PW 
labor had been ascertained. Other measures were also taken to in- 
crease the productivity of the PW’s by training them for the tasks in 
demand and by improving supervision. 35 

In 1946, repatriation of some 14,000 PW’s was postponed at the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture so that they could be used on 
essential farm work during the spring months. The Department of 
Agriculture had to pay the costs of transporting the prisoners from 
the PW camps to the areas of employment, primarily in the western 
states where they were used to thin and block sugar beets. 30 



Crops Worked by Prisoners of War [see chart 7] 

From October to December 1943, PW’s picked over 6,675,000 pounds 
of seed cotton in Mississippi. The cotton had opened about 30 days 
early throughout the state and caused a great strain on the normal 
labor supply. To meet the situation, the county agent, along with 
the county executive committee of the emergency farm labor program, 
shifted the PW’s according to the needs of the individual farmers 
so that no group of farmers fell very far behind on their picking. 



Chart 7. Crops Harvested by Prisoners of War* 



Apples. 

Asparagus. 

Corn. 

Cotton. 

Figs. 

Hay. 

Oats. • 
Onions. 



Peaches. 

Peanuts. 

Pecans. 

Potatoes. 

liice. 

Seed crops. 
Small grain. 
Soybeans. 



Spinach. 

String beans. 

Sugar beets. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomato plants for trans- 
shipment. 

Wheat. 



* Source : Annual Reports of the Farm Lajmr Program of the various States. Filed in 
Extension, Division of Field Studies and Training. Department of Agricnlture, 



In Missouri, prisoners of war were used to harvest potatoes and to 
shock oats and wheat. PW work in Maryland was quite satisfactory, 
especially in the harvesting of fruit, hay, grain, corn, tobacco, and in 

35 Ltr, Maj Gen W. D. Styer, CofS, ASF, to CG’s, all Svc Cmds, G May 44, sub : Employ- 
ment of Prisoners of War During the Peak Agricultural and Food Processing Season. 
Ibid, 

30 1st Ind, PMGO to CG, 9th Svc Cmd, 18 Mar 46. PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Agriculture) 
#6 (From 1 Sep 45). DRB, TAG; see also: California Agriculture Extension Service, 
“Emergency Farm Labor Project Annual Narrative Report, 1946,” pp. 27-28. Extension, 
Division of Field Studies and Training. Department of Agriculture. 
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general farm work. However*, they were not as efficient where con- 
siderable handwork and “stoop labor” was involved, such as in pick- 
ing string beans and tomatoes. In Kansas, PW’s were used exten- 
sively in the east and southwest portions of the state on large ranches 
where surplus food was produced. In Ellis County, for example, 
they harvested wheat and seed crops, shocked corn, and built fences. 
In Nebraska, PW’s were used primarily in the sugar beet and potato 
harvest. They also harvested Other crops and did general farm work. 
In Arkansas, too, PW’s worked on all farm chores. 

In Georgia, first priority was given to the harvesting of peanuts, 
and during the harvest season all PW’s within the state who could 
possibly be used were placed on farms to do the job. In 1944 these 
prisoners harvested 1,075,000 stacks of peanuts on 58,000 acres, which 
was more than double the output of the PW labor in 1943'. This was 
the result of the establishment of a daily task system by the Fourth 
Service Command. 

California used prisoners of war primarily in harvesting. In 
Pennsylvania, they were used for nursery and orchard work; harvest- 
ing; and repairing farm machinery. In Maine, during 1945, PW’s 
harvested over 4,890,000 bushels of potatoes. In Texas, in 1945, PW’s 
chopped and picked cotton; harvested corn, hay, rice, peanuts, 
potatoes, figs, and small grains ; and picked peaches. . In Idaho, PW’s 
harvested not only sugar beets but also other fruits and vegetables. 
During 194.6 the work in most western states was confined mainly to 
thinning sugar beets. 37 

Work Problems 

Training 3S 

In many areas, the effective use of prisoners of war was hindered 
by their lack of skill, aptitude, and experience for the type of work 
demanded. The prisoners performed most effectively on jobs which 
required a minimum of training and skills, and where the routine of 
the job did not require repeated explanation and interpretation. In 
many cases training courses and training techniques were used to en- 
hance output and minimize the problem of supervision. 

In Scottsbluff County, Nebr., pictures were prepared and used in 
PW training for sugar beet work ; while in Indianola, Nebr., PW 
group leaders were given a day’s instruction on how to pick corn. 
They in turn instructed the other prisoners of war. Considerable 
training was carried out by farm associations in Arkansas, aided by 
the county extension agents and by farm labor field assistants. In 

87 See : Annual Reports of the Farm Labor Program of tile various States. Extension, 
Division of Field Studies and Training. Department of Agriculture. 

stlbid. 
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Illinois, PW job training was handled by employers through inter- 
preters supplied by the Army. An illustrated mimeographed leaflet 
entitled “Snap Sweet Corn Easier and Faster” was translated into 
German and distributed to all sweet corn growers using PW labor; 
motion pictures illustrating sweet corn snapping were shown at sev- 
eral special meetings for the prisoners. In Utah, the Extension 
Service conducted training schools for the PW’s to instruct them in 
the proper thinning of sugar beets, the picking of fruit and tomatoes, 
and in the harvesting of sugar beets. During these instruction periods, 
extra supervisory personnel and interpreters were hired in counties 
where PW labor was used. Instruction cards, printed in German, 
were distributed to the PW’s to enable them to improve their per- 
formance on the job. 

In Idaho, the Army provided a one-day training period for 
prisoners of war which permitted the Extension Service to organize 
a coordinated training period. With the assistance of sugar beet field 
men and fruit inspectors, the Service gave the PW’s intensive on-the- 
job instruction in the fields or orchards. The sugar companies also 
provided a film with a foreign language sound track depicting the 
production of sugar from beets and including all phases of beet 
culture. 

Such training efforts paid rich dividends in increasing the produc- 
tivity aiid skill of the workers as well as in reducing the needed 
amount of supervision and on-the-job instruction. 

Work Procedures 

In July 1943, the War Foods Administration published a tentative 
procedure that allowed a farmer to apply to his local county agent 
for PW labor. It also prescribed a more direct relationship between 
the Department of Agriculture Extension Service representative and 
the PW camp commander — a step that proved most satisfactory. 39 
Consequently when the War Department- War Manpower Commission 
agreement of August 1943 directed that all requests for PW labor for 
agriculture be channeled through the War Manpower Commission, 
farm leaders and agricultural officials 'were quick to object. They 
stated the new procedure was too slow and restrictive. 40 

To correct this situation, Congress passed a bill which permitted 
the War Foods Administration, through its administrator and the 
agricultural extension service of land grant colleges, to negotiate di- 
rectly with the War Department for PW labor for agriculture. 41 

a9 War Foods Administration, FFL Cir 13, Jul 43, sub: Tentative Procedure to be Fol- 
lowed in Arranging for War Prisoners for Farm Work. Records of the War Manpower 
Commission. National Archives. 

w WFA Staff Meeting Rpt 83, 10 Mar 44. Records of the War Manpower Commission, 
National Archives. 

41 WFA, EFL Cir 13, Rev. 1, 15 Mar 44. Records of the War Manpower Commission. 
National Archives. 
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And in March 1944, the War Department allowed the Director of 
Extension to make his requests for PW -labor direct to the service 
command after the priority of the farm projects had been certified by 
the state director of the War Manpower Commission. 42 

Under the new procedure, the farm program gained impetus. 43 In 
many States, the farmers banded together to make group contracts for 
the employment of prisoners of war on their farms. This eliminated 
both paperwork and the necessity of contracts with individual farm- 
ers. In Maryland and New York, for example, existing farm or- 
ganizations made the group contracts ; and in those counties not cov- 
ered, new associations were formed to make the contracts. The 
associations subcontracted the PW’s to individual farmers, arranged 
for their transportation, made collections from the farmers, and 
financed the construction of the PW branch camps. 

In Nebraska, State supervisors met with interested farm groups, 
businessmen, and Army officials to arrange for the employment of 
PW’s in those counties requesting PW labor. At these meetings, the 
regulations and requirements, as well as the methods of using and 
supervising this labor, were discussed. Farm labor organizations 
contracted for the PW labor, but in most Nebraska counties new or- 
ganizations had to be formed as the existing farm groups would not 
assume responsibility for the prisoners. 

Iii Arizona, a coordinator of PW labor, appointed in 1944, allotted 
the PW J s to different branch PW labor camps at the request of the 
State Extension Service. Within the county the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service assigned the prisoners to the farmers according to the size 
of the cotton acreage. The system used in Pinal County, Ariz,, was 
typical — each PW camp in the county divided its prisoners into five 
150-man work details. A detail was assigned to each farmer serviced 
by the camp for a period of one week according to the size of the cot- 
ton acreage. Those with larger acreages were allowed to keep the 
details for a longer period. 

In Utah, the State Extension Service maintained a full-time labor 
dispatcher at each PW camp to place the prisoners in farm work. The 
labor dispatcher received orders from the farmers and made arrange- 
ments with Army officials to dispatch PW crews to the critical areas. 
Although the Farm Labor Association in Utah acted as the contract- 
ing agent in obtaining prisoners of war for farm employment, the 
Extension Service actually placed the prisoners. This achieved a 
wider and a more efficient use of the PW labor. 

42 Ltr, H. L. Stimson, SW, to Marvin Jones, WFA, 13 Mar 44, G— 1 383.0 Labor (14 
May 43), “In Agriculture and Food Process ing.” DRB, TAG; see also: WFA, EFL Cir 
13, Rev, 2, 1 Jun 45, sub : Policy and Procedure to be Followed in Arranging for tile Use 
of Prisoners of War in Agricultural Work. Copy in author’s file. 

48 See : Annual Reports of the Farm Labor Program of the various States. Extension, 
Division of Field Studies and Training, Department of Agriculture, 
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Other Problems 

Even with the training programs, the problem of supervision proved 
difficult. In some cases, the farmer-employer erroneously assumed the 
guard to be a PW work supervisor. Language difficulties also added 
to the supervisory problems. Where employers used supervisors who 
spoke German or Italian, the difficulties were greatly minimized. 

Nebraska’s 1944 extension farm labor program report listed many 
problems connected with the use of PW’s on farms : the lack of facili- 
ties for branch PW labor camps; transportation; the reluctance of 
farmers to use PW’s at the beginning of the program ; the refusal of 
some Army officials to allow PW’s to work in details of less than 10 ; 
and a shortage of equipment. These problems were typical of those 
in other states, but time corrected most of them. Farmers came to re- 
alize the value of prisoners of war, and the PW’s themselves derived 
new skills from which they earned more money and received fair 
treatment. PW training and educational programs among the farm- 
ers (which taught them to use the prisoners more efficiently), aided 
the program, Kansas reported that such an educational campaign, 
along with the withdrawal of guards from PW work details, increased 
PW efficiency from 50 percent in 1943 to equality with free labor in 
1944. Arizona’s State Extension Service published a useful pam- 
phlet which included the following suggestions for the management 
of prisoner of war labor : 

Have everything in readiness so that prisoner labor can go to work imme- 
diately. 

Have drinking water easily available to all workers. 

Explain the job thoroughly, showing them how you want it done. Work 
with them until they fully understand exactly what is wanted. 

Encourage them in their work. Treat them firmly, but considerately at 
all times. 

The secret of success with prisoner of war labor is good supervision . The 
supervisor should have the job well planned. He should also understand 
fully the .handling of men. 

Army guards are responsible for guarding the men and do not supervise 
them in their field work. 

But even the best-laid plans for training and supervision would not 
function unless the farmer-employer was fully aware of his respon- 
sibility for the prisoners of war and was willing to do his part. For 
example, in California in 1944, 110 prisoners of war were assigned to 
a cotton-picking detail without a supervisor, 'nor did anyone check 
on them for an entire day. The weight boss, upon cheeking the work 
in late afternoon, found that the cotton pick was 56. pounds. In 
the same locality on the very next day, a crew of 70 PW’s with a 
held foreman, who worked along and helped individual prisoners, 
picked 127 pounds. The cotton gin reports showed that trash ran 

338293—55 10 ' 





only 3 percent on the second day as against 5 percent on tile first. 
Good supervision in this case paid dividends. 



Logging and Lumbering 

When prisoners of war first became available for labor in the sum- 
mer of 1943, there was some question as to whether the Geneva Con- 
vention would permit their use in cutting and harvesting pulp wood. 
Initially, The Judge Advocate General felt that the provision which 
prohibited the use of PW’s on dangerous work forbade their use in 
harvesting wood pulp. But when facts sho wed that the wood growths 
were small (0 to 8 inches in diameter), that the work was quite dif- 
ferent from heavy logging, and that close supervision would be exer- 
cised to eliminate dangerous working conditions, the War Depart- 
ment authorized the use of PW labor on 1 September 1943. 44 Thence- 
forth the use of PW’s in this industry increased, rapidly, and the 
average daily employment reached a high of; 22,000 in June 1945. 45 

The Fourth Service Command had the heaviest employment of 
prisoners of war* in pulp wood production. 46 Nearly 20 percent of its 
pulpwood was produced by PW’s. After attempting various methods 

“Memo, Tit Col M. C. Bernaya, G-l, to Col G. A. Miller, ACofS, G-l, 31 Aug- 43. 
0-1. 383.6 Labor (26 Jim -13), "In Other Industries (other than Agri-culture). 1 ” DRB, TAG. 

** Ltr, Brig Gen B. M. Bryan, Ti’MG, to Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 4 Feb 46. PMGO 
253.5 Gen P/W, Lumbering (1 Apr 45— Feb 46) . DRB, TAG, 

"Ltr, Col O. S. Urwillcr, Asst Dir, PW Div., PMGO, to CG, 1st Svc Cmd, 1 Jun 44, 
sub: Experience of 4th Service Command in using prisoners of war for cutting pulp- 
wood. Ibid. 
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of training, this command determined that best results were obtained 
when representatives of the United States Forest Service, Timber 
Production War Project, supervised the initial instruction. The 
Forest Service detailed a trained forester to instruct PW noncommis- 
sioned officers in the methods to be used. These NCO’s then super- 
vised the other prisoners in the woods, but the contractor furnished 
the technical assistance. 

In upper Michigan, prisoners of war were given a two-hour training 
session in safety, demonstrated with tools and with illustrated German 
charts. PW NCO’s attended the session first and when the entire 
group later attended, the NCO’s were available to explain to the men 
near them any points that needed clarification. Immediately after the 
safety program, job training commenced. First, a local woodsman 
did the job with the PW’s observing; following this, groups of, four 
PW noncommissioned officers were actually shown how to do the job. 
A trainer was assigned to each group. Of the four leatners, two 
worked and two watched. In this way, bad habits were spotted and 
broken at the start. After half a day’s instruction for the PW non- 
commissioned officers, the remaining PW’s were trained with the help 
of the noncoms. Kach trainer taught eight PW privates a day. Ideal 
groups, which included two local experienced woodsmen, six woods 
foremen, and other experienced personnel, could train about sixty 
prisoners a day. Usually a minimum of four days was necessary for 
the' training of a group. 

After their initial instruction, the PW’s were put to work in crews 
of about 25 men, under 2 German NCO’s and an American foreman. 
Within three or four days they became fairly familiar with chemical 
wood and wood pulp cutting, although some details, such as choosing 
the general direction to fell a tree, what trees to cut, where to locate 
skid roads, and what wood was suitable for chemical and pulp wood, 
required further experience. 

The best results were achieved when advance preparations had been 
made. Camp morale suffered when some PW’s worked and the rest 
remained idle. The assistant area forester in Michigan listed the 
following tips to those using PW’s: (1) The political situation was 
never to be discussed with them or in their presence; (2) Good fore- 
manship was extremely important and was always to be substituted 
for verbal abuse. He pointed out that PW’s naturally resented having 
a product rejected when counted for pay purposes, and then later 
seeing it loaded on the truck with forest products accepted as being 
suitable. 47 



47 Rpt, Ralph H. Ahlskog, Asst Area Forester, Mich., to Area Forester, Mich., 17 Apr 
44, sub : Prisoner of War Labor. Attached to ltr, Thos. P. Grayson, Pulp wood Consnltant, 
Paper Div, WPB, to Col C. S. Urwiller, PMGO, 11 May 44. PMGO 253.5 Gen. (War Pro- 
duction Board, 1943-44). DRB, TAG. 
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The task system proved successful in increasing the efficiency of 
PW labor. The application of the task system, plus good training 
and supervision, resulted in an. increase in wood pulp cutting from 
.3 cord per day to approximately .9 cord per day in all areas where 
PW labor was used. 4 * Lower production resulted from insufficient 
supervision by the pulpwood user; a lack of understanding of the 
functions of the guards (who were sometimes thought to be super- 
visors) ; improperly cared- for tools; and necessary shifting of 
personnel caused by Army requirements. 49 

Despite the urgent need for lumber products and an acute shortage 
of workers, some unions opposed the use of prisoners of war, particu- 
larly in the Pacific northwest. In this area, all labor certifications 
were approved or disapproved at the regional level (as* the result of 
the agreement between the regional director of the War Manpower 
Commission and the Kegional Labor-Management Committee), but 
the labor members of the regional committee opposed the use of any 
German PW’s in lumbering operations. 

In Minnesota, union opposition increased to a point where a strike 
was threatened if PW’s were used in logging. When the War Man- 
power Commission certified the use of 600 PW’s for logging work in 
Minnesota, the local union objected and stated that free labor could be 
hired. The president of the union had previously stated that there 
was a shortage of 4,000 men in the Minnesota forests and that the union 
could- not supply this number; but he claimed that by the proper use 
of labor in other industries, sufficient men could be made available for 
the forests. The union also cited the danger of sabotage and waste if 
unskilled PW labor were used. The regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission considered the union’s position unjustified and 
recommended certification ; the need for supplementary labor was 
clear, and PW’s had been worked successfully in the lumber industry 
on the east coast without sabotage. On 17 December 1943, the certi- 
fication was approved, and the PW’s were used without incident. 50 

In 1945 the pulpwood industry alone employed approximately 
17,500 prisoners of war, largely in the southern wood-producing states, 
the Appalachian region, and in northern Michigan and Minnesota. 
Mr. J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, emphasized 

™ nt 2*, Hon Zebulon Weaver to Col C. S. Urwiller, Asst Dir, PW Div, PMGO, 16 Aug 44. 
PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Lumbering). DRB, TAG. 

40 Ltr, Frank Hey wood, Jr., Pulpwood Consultant, WPB, to A. L. Wenrick, Wood Dept., 
Hummel Ross Fiber Corp., Hopewell, Va., 28 Dec 43. PMGO 253.5 Gen. (War Produc- 
duction Board, 1943-44). DRB, TAG. 

Memo, Mnj Gen M. G. White, ACofS, G— 1, for CofS, 5 Dee 45, sub : Prisoner of War 
Labor in Minnesota ; ltr, F. M. Raug, Jr., Regional Dir, WMC, to Maj W. L. Wolcott, Cb, 
PW Br, 7th Svc Cmd, 29 Nov 43, w/attachd memo; DF, Lt Col G. B. Waller, Asst Rxec, 
G-l, to PMGO, 17 Dec 43, sub : Prisoner of War Labor in Minnesota. G-l 383.6 Labor 
(26 Jun 43 }, “In Other Industries (other than Agriculture).” DRB, TAG. 
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that prisoners of war produced approximately one-third of all pulp- 
wood in the southern and Appalachian states, 51 

Food Processing 

Prisoners of war were as valuable a source of labor for the food 
processing industry as for agriculture. 52 In numerous instances, crops 
would not have been properly canned or preserved had it not been for 
PW labor. The nature of PW employment in food processing work 
varied from State to State, but the usefulness of the prisoners as well 
as their problems proved to be remarkably uniform. In Indiana, PW’s 
were used in tomato canning and were adept as retort (distilling) 
operators and as operators of receiving, packing, and closing machines. 
Had PW’s not been used, tons of tomatoes would have spoiled in the 
fields due to an inadequate supply of free labor. 

During the 1944 season, a group of seven eanners reported the use 
of PW’s had made possible the saving and processing of greater quan- 
tities of asparagus, tomatoes, and other vegetables than in 1943. And 
in 1944, the Association of New York State Canners passed a resolu- 
tion recommending highly the use of PW’s in both agriculture and 
food processing. 

As in other fields, good training and supervision produced effective 
results in increasing the efficiency of prisoner of war work. The main 
problems arose from fear of sabotage and food poisoning : PW’s who 
worked in canning factories were under military guard, and every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent sabotage. Army Veterinary 
Corps inspectors, in plants where PW labor was used, inspected food 
products for possible damage. Where possible, the prisoners were not 
assigned to any work that would give them access to food products that 
would not be cooked or sterilized after each contact. 53 

Many complaints of PW inefficiency and damage proved, after in- 
vestigation, to be exaggerated. In the summer of 1944, the Hoopeston 
Canning Company of Illinois alleged that German prisoners of war 
employed in asparagus production had trampled asparagus beds and 
had refused to work. The company also alleged that Army authorities 
would not cooperate to prevent such practices. 54 A subsequent inves- 
tigation revealed that out of 43 working days satisfactory work had 

51 Ltr, J. A. Krug, Chm, WPB, to H. L. Stimson, SW, 6 Aug 45 ; memo, Maj Gen A. L. 
Lerch, TPMG, to CG, ASF, 3.3 Aug 45, sub : Use of Prisoners of War in Forest Employ- 
ment. PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Lulnbering). DRB, TAG. 

e2 The U. S. Employment Service estimated that approximately 75 percent of the jobs 
in canning factories could be manned by PW's. 

63 Ltr, Brig Gen R. H. Dunlop, Actg TAG, to CG's, all Svc Cmds, etc., 13 Mar 45, sub : 
Utilization of Prisoners of War in Food Processing Plants. PMGO 253,5 Gen. (thru 
Mar 45). DRB, TAG. 

54 DF, Brig Gen J. F. Battley, CofS for Svc Cmds, to CofS, ASF, 25 Aug 44, sub: Pris- 
oner of War Labor in Hoopeston Canning Company, Hoopeston, III. FMGO 253.5 Gen 
P/W (Canneries). DRB, TAG. 
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been performed by the prisoners on 39 days. Work was unsatisfactory 
on only 4 days. The field manager of the canning company stated : 
“Taking into consideration all of the angles of the cutting of the as- 
paragus, I would say that the prisoners of war are doing as good if 
not a little better work than civilians would do. I only hope that they 
will work out as well during our corn pack season as they have in our 
asparagus pack.” A report from the commanding general of the Sixth 
Service Command also stated that the PW camp commander called 
/ numerous meetings with the canning officials during the course of this 
work and did everything within reason to cooperate. Thus, it ap- 
peared that the statement made by the Hoopeston Canning Company 
was without foundation. 55 



Meatpacking 

As in other work, the hectic days of World War II with its drains 
on manpower and its demands for increased production produced a 
labor crisis within the meat packing industry. Available civilian 
labor preferred the advantages and comfort of defense work to the 
unpleasant working conditions associated with slaughter houses and 
stockyards. And promises of increased pay failed, to attract the 
needed workers. Yet the industry faced an abnormal situation. The 
demands for meat and meat products forced the cattle grower to ship 
his herds direct to the stockyards, foregoing the normal fattening 
periods on Illinois farms. Lend-lease shipments of meat plus the 
needs of our armed forces had to be met, and a critical shortage of 
labor existed. Consequently, the meatpacking industry turned its eyes 
to the manpower pool offered by prisoners of war. But only about 
100 were used in this field. 56 

In October 1943, the regional director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission requested the War Department to build a PW labor camp 
near the Chicago area (Region VI) to house prisoners needed for 
labor purposes within the meatpacking industry, but this request met 
with considerable opposition. Both Maj. Gen. H. S. Aurand, Com- 
manding General, Sixth Service Command, and the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Service Commands, Col. J. F. Battley, opposed the request 
on the grounds of its being unsound and uneconomical. “All things 
considered it will take more manpower hours to handle the prisoners, 
including the construction that will be required, than the prisoners 
would perform at work,” General Aurand stated. 57 

65 Ltr, SW to Hon. Louis Ludlow, IIR, 25 Aug' 44. Copy In ibid. 

°® Se6 : G_1 383.6 Labor (14 May 43), “In Agriculture and Food Processing.” DRB, TAG. 

57 1st Ind, Maj Gen H. S. Aurand, CG, 6lb Sv C Cmd, to CG, ASF, 7 Oct 43 ; 2d Ind, Col 
J. F. Eattley, Asst DCofS for Svc Cmds, ASF, to TPMG, 12 Oct 43. Both filed in ibid ; 
see also : Telephone Conversation, Gen Aurand to Gen B. M. Bryan, 13 Oct 43. Tran- 
script filed in PM Br, Security & Intell Div, 6tli Svc Cmd, 253.5 Employment of Prisoners 
of War (vol. II). DPRB, TAG. 
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In addition, The Surgeon General, upon being consulted, recom- 
mended that PW. labor not be used inside the meatpacking plants 
because of the possible danger to the meat products: “ . . . to do so 
would be a hazardous risk jeopardizing the food supply the Medical 
Department is exercising all possible care to protect/' 58 (At this 
time the disease -rate among prisoners of war was much higher than 
among civilian workers.) The Surgeon General recommended fur- 
ther that if PW ? s were to be used, they be given work only dn the yards , 
or in fertilizer and hide plants where they would have no possible 
contact with edible meats. 

Although The Provost Marshal General agreed with tire recom- 
mendations of The Surgeon General, G-l did not consider such wide 
restraints necessary, especially in the light of the critical manpower 
situation, if the necessary health, security, and housing arrangements 
for the PW’s could be made. Therefore, he postponed any immediate 
action on the request of the War Manpower Commission for the camp 
and directed The Provost Marshal General and The Surgeon General 
to investigate the meatpacking industry and determine the practica- 
bility of using prisoners of war. Meanwhile, the War Department 
studied the possibility of using Italian prisoners in the industry. 59 

Before the investigation of the meatpacking industry was com- 
pleted, the manpower crisis forced a decision. Mr. James Byrnes 
(then head of the War Mobilization Board), acting on the advice of 
Mr. Marvin Jones of the War Foods Administration who viewed 
the critical meatpacking industry with alarm and as one having the 
greatest need for labor, urged the Under Secretary of War to ex- 
pedite the use of prisoners of war. Accordingly, the War Depart- 
ment authorized The Provost Marshal General to use. German pris- 
oners of war on this work. 00 The Chicago Meat Institute, represent- 
ing the meatpacking industry, had estimated its PW needs to be 
15,000 ; therefore, the Office of The Provost Marshal General author- 
ized the immediate use of 7,000 available PW’s in the meatpacking 
plants. These prisoners had to pass a physical examination before 
they could be employed, and an adequate inspection service had to 
be provided to insure that the meat products were free from contami- 
nation by the prisoners. 61 

58 Memo, Maj Gen N. T, Kirk, TSG, to TPMG, 11 Oct 43. G-l 383. G Labor (14 May 43), 
“In Agriculture and Food Processing.” DUB, TAG. 

Memo, Maj Gen A. W. Gullion, TPMG, to CofS, 18 Oct 43, sub: Prisoner of War 
Labor in the Meat Packing Industry; DF, Maj Gen M. G. White, ACofS, G-l, to CG, ASF, 
30 Oct 43, sub : Prisoner of War Labor in the Meat Packing Industry ; memo, R. P. Pat- 
terson, USW, to Maj Gen M. G. White, 10 Oct 43. All filed in ibid. 

00 Memo, R. P. Patterson, USW, to Maj Gen M. G. White, 10 Not 43; memo, Maj Gen 
M. G. White, ACofS, G-l, for TPMG, 10 Nov 43. Copies filed in ibid. 

61 Memo, Maj Gen W. D. Styer for TPMG, 8 Dec 43, sub : Use of Prisoners of War in 
Meat Packing Industry; ltr, Col G. S. Pierce to CO’s, Prisoner of War Camps, 7th Sve 
Cmd, 4 Dec 43, sub: Prisoner of War Labor. PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Meat Packing), 
DRB, TAG. 
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Meanwhile, the investigating team in Chicago reported that the 
local meatpacking industry needed only 785 prisoners of war, and 
that it had been unable to reach an agreement with the labor unions 
as to the use of these prisoners. In addition, on 27 November 1943, 
Mr. James P. Mitchell, Director, Industrial Personnel Division, wrote 
the Under Secretary of War that he thought it unwise to use prisoners 
in the Chicago meatpacking industry. lie reiterated the reasons ad- 
vanced earlier by The Surgeon General and by the commanding gen- 
eral of the Sixth Service Command. However, he added the sig- 
nificant point that the War Manpower Commission, after discussions 
with some important packers, had not made the formal certification 
of the need for PW’s in the industry. lie also stated that employer 
opinion was divided and that labor opposition was inevitable. Mr. 
Mitchell therefore proposed that no further action be taken until addi- 
tional consideration had been given the problem by the War Man- 
power Commission. 62 

Based on the findings of the War Manpower Commission as re- 
vealed in Mr. Mitchell’s memorandum and coupled with the objections 
of The Surgeon General and the commanding general, of the Sixth 
Service Command, the Chief of Staff, ASF, ordered The Provost 
Marshal General . . to take no further action with respect to the 
use of prisoners of war in the Chicago meatpacking plants.” 03 

Meanwhile, the War Manpower Commission, by the use of a large 
recruiting program induced women, farmers, farm workers who had 
completed their season’s operations, high school students, soldiers on 
temporary passes, and others to secure employment in the industry. 
By mid-December 1943, all packinghouse requirements were met and 
clearance orders for additional workers were canceled. Plans had 
been made, however, to use Italian PW’s if the labor need could not 
be met from civilian channels. 64 Italian prisoners of war were sub- 
sequently used in cold storage plants in the Omaha-Council Bluffs 
area to haul frozen meats and fowl, but the number used never 
exceeded 100. 

No mention is made in the PW files of the Sixth Service Command 
of the use of prisoner of war contract labor in any meatpacking plants 
in Chicago' or East St. Louis — two of the principal meatpacking 
centers. Therefore, it must be assumed that the use of such prisoners 
in the meatpacking industry was slight, although their use was later 

63 Memo, J. P. Mitchell, Dir, lnd Pers Div, for USW t 7 Dec 43, sub: Prisoners of War. 
0—1 383.6 Labor (14 May 43), “In Agriculture and Food Processing.” DRB, TAG. 

03 Memo, Maj Gen W. D. Styer for TPMG, 8 Doc 43, sub: Use of Prisoners of War in 
Moat Packing Industry. PMGO 253.5 Gen. P/W (Meat Packing). DRB, TAG. 

64 Ltr, W. H. Spencer, Regional Dir, Region VI, to Exec Dir, WMC, 1 Mar 44, sub : Dis- 
cussion Between Charlotte Carr ... and Regional Rural Industries Representative on 
Manpower Shortage of Meat Packers, 26 Feb 44; ltr, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America to all local Unions, etc. 4 Feb 44. Meat Packing Industries (1944), Records 
of War Manpower Commission. National Archives. 
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permitted, and considerable use was made of their services in other 
phases of food processing. 65 

Fertilizer Plants 

The use of prisoner of war labor in the fertilizer industry was small 
but important because of the vital link between the industry and agri- 
culture. This was best illustrated by the experience of 16 fertilizer 
manufacturing companies in the vicinity of Norfolk, Va. These com- 
panies, which served farmers in Virginia and North Carolina, faced 
sharp curtailments in production if they could not secure additional 
labor, and free labor was unobtainable. , 

In 1944, prisoner of war employment was initially delayed because 
of a lack of housing and camp facilities. Fertilizer manufacturers 
could not construct nor could they make housing available in time to 
permit PW labor to be used during the manufacturing season. Army 
Service Forces alleviated the situation by converting sufficient hous- 
ing and facilities at Camp Ashby, Va., to accommodate 650 PW’s who 
were used effectively in the fertilizer plants. ac 

In 1945, the fertilizer industry in the Norfolk, Va., area again suf- 
fered from a manpower shortage, but this time, unlike 1944, the prob- 
lem was not one of facilities. No prisoners of war were available for 
this or for any other type of work. This problem was overcome when 
the War Manpower Commission assigned a sufficiently high priority 
to the fertilizer project to allow the transfer of 300 PW’s to the Third 
Service Command. 67 



Mining and Quarrying 

As early as May 1943, mining companies requested permission to 
employ PW’s in mines because of labor shortages, but the total number 
actually employed was not high. The Judge Advocate General had 
ruled that PW employment in open pit mining would violate Article 
32 of the Geneva Convention since blasting was involved, and that 
was classified as dangerous work. 68 However, in July 1943, he reversed 
his decision and stated that the PW’s could be used in open pit surface 
operations wit! tout violating the Geneva Convention, provided the 
prisoners who handled heavy materials wore hardtoe shoes and goggles 
and specific safety precautions were taken. 

63 Ltr, AG, ASF, to CG’s, all Svc Cmds, 13 Mar 45, sub : Utilization of Prisoners of War 
in Food Processing Plants. PW File, 2d Svc Cmd, Labor Policies and Directives. 
DPRB, TAG. 

00 Ltr, Col C. S. Ur wilier, Asst Dir, PW Div, PMGO, to Sen. M. E. Tydings, 9 Mar 44. 
PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Fertilizer). DRB, TAG. 

07 Ltr, Col A. M. Tollison, l)ir, PW Opus Div, PMGO, to CO, 3d Sve Cmd, 3 Mar 45, sub : 
Additional Prisoners of War for Fertilizer Industry; ltr, John W. Collins, Dir, Bureau of 
Placement, WMC, to Col C. S. Ur wilier, 27 Feb 45. Copies in ibid. 

08 Memo, Brig Gen B. M. Bryan, Thr, Aliens Div, PMGO, for ACofS, G-l, 13 May 43, 
sub: Prisoner of War Labor. PMGO 253.5 Gen. P/W (Mines), DRB, TAG, 
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Because of the limitations imposed by this ruling and by the Geneva 
Convention, only about one to three thousand PW’s were employed 
on this work at any one time — the percentage employed ranged from 
one-tenth of 1 percent to about 1 percent of the total number of PW’s 
employed elsewhere. 6n 

Foundry Work 

Very few prisoners of war were employed in foundry work. How- 
ever, the quality of the work performed was reported generally as 
being very good, and, as in other industries, the demand for PW labor 
far exceeded the supply. At one time when only 1,065 PW foundry 
workers were available, requests for paroled Italian PW’s alone 
totaled over 12,000. Even with those having a related experience 
the total available was only approximately 4,000. 70 

Despite the limited supply, good use was made of their services. 
A report from the Toledo, Ohio, area indicated that prisoners of war 
shoveled sand; carried, cleaned, and ground castings; loaded and 
unloaded cars; and aided in ladlepouring. Others worked as 
Bidders’ helpers and did semiskilled work. The caliber of PW work 
was very satisfactory. Iu one factory (Brown Industries, Sandusky, 
Ohio), the enthusiastic employers upgraded German PW workers as 
rapidly as possible because they demonstrated sufficient knowledge 
and a capacity to perform more highly skilled jobs. 

Railroads 

The use of PW labor on railroad maintenance was very limited 
throughout the war because of labor opposition. Prisoners of war 
performed only 1,469 manpower months of work in all forms of trans- 
portation during World War II. 71 Railroad labor unions strongly 
opposed PW employment, and a frustrating series of negotiations 
among various Federal agencies failed to produce a workable agree- 
ment surmounting the unions’ objections. 

In the spring of 1943, J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, suggested that PW’s be used on raijroad main- 
tenance. In reply, the Under Secretary of War, in June 1943, stated 
that the Geneva Convention permitted the use of PW’s on track main- 
tenance ; but the matter did not rest with this simple ruling. 72 Within 

^ PMGO, “Prisoner of War Monthly Labor Reports, 1944.” DRB, TAG. 

^ Memo, John K. Collins, Dir, Bureau of Placement, WMC, to Vernon A. McGee, Dep 
Exec Dir, WMC, 2 Feb 45, sub : Report on Prisoners of War Employed in Foundries. War 
Manpower Commission Central Files, Labor Mobilization and Utilization 4-4-1, Records 
of the War Manpower Commission. National Archives. 

71 “Statistical Review, World War II,” op. cU ,, pp. 160-01. 

72 Ltr, SW Stimson to Mr. .7, J. Pelley, Pres, Assoe of American Railroads, 28 Jan 43; 
Itr, USW Robt. P. Patterson to Wm. F. Jeffers, Off of Rubber Div, WPB, 25 .Tun 43. 
G-l 383.6 Labor (26 Jim 43), “In Other Industries (other than agriculture).” DRB, TAG. 
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a few weeks a controversy over the specific use of PW’s flared up, and 
as a result very few prisoners of war ever worked on the railroads. 

A test case 73 arose in July 1943 when the PW camp at Camp Clark, 
Mo., contracted to supply the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
with 250 prisoners of war for about 150 days. These were to help 
construct a railroad switching yard at Lincoln, Nebr. The contract 
had the necessary approvals and certifications from local agents of 
the War Manpower Commission, and the railroad company already 
had completed 50 percent of a temporary PW campon the site. But 
the local labor union strongly objected. In July 1943 the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association (the union) adopted a resolution op- 
posing the use of PW labor in any line of railway work for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) They feared possible sabotage ; (2) they thought such 
work by the prisoners would violate the Geneva Convention; and (3) 
they maintained the use of PW labor would have an adverse effect 
upon the morale and efficiency of free railroad labor thereby causing 
labor troubles. 

The War Department contended that the union’s fear of sabotage 
was unfounded and forwarded the case to the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion with the request that the protest be overruled. The prisoners 
had been segregated, and all security requirements had been met. In 
addition, the PW’s were to work in a portion of the yard where there 
was no opportunity for sabotage. Furthermore, since the yard was 
used for general traffic, no violation of the Geneva Convention was in- 
volved. The Secretary of War indicated that if the union’s protests 
were upheld, it would not only preclude the use of PW’s in any ca- 
pacity on railroads, but it might well set a precedent against their 
use in any other industrial employment. 

The director of War Mobilization, James F. Byrnes, overruled the 
union’s protest but stated that the case should not be regarded as a 
precedent for future cases. He recommended a general policy be 
formulated to assure railroad workers that PW’s would not be used 
on any work that would endanger the workers’ safety. Victory for the 
railroad was rather hollow, however, for while the decision was pend- 
ing, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy found it necessary to complete 
the project before cold weather and so hired free labor, withdrawing 
completely from the prisoner of war negotiations. 

. To comply with the recommendation of the War Mobilization di- 
rector for a general policy statement covering sabotage and safety, the 
War Department required all contracts for PW employment on rail- 
road maintenance to contain the following clause : 

The railroad recognizes and assumes the responsibility for the safety of its 
movements and of its employees. All railroad maintenance work performed 

™ For correspondence on this case, see : G-l 383.6 Labor (26 Jun 43), “In other indus- 
tries (other than agriculture).” DRB, TAG. 
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in whole or in part by prisoners of war will be inspected by competent and 
technically-equipped representatives of the railroads to insure that the 
quality of such work is at least equal to or greater than existing standards 
of safety and at least as high as necessary to meet existing federal require- 
ments and as high as would he enacted by the railroad with respect to work 
performed by free labor. Adequate provision will be made through inspec- 
tion by eomi>etent and qualified representatives of the railroad for the 
purpose of affording protection, against acts of sabotage by war prisoners, 
given access in connection with tlieir work for the railroad . 74 

Although the War Manpower Commission chairman appeared to ac- 
cept this new policy, other major difficulties in getting PW’s on the job 
were never solved. 75 In November 1943 another test case 7(3 arose 
when the Pittsburg and Shawmut Railroad Company was stymied in 
its efforts to obtain PW labor. The area director of the War Man- 
power Commission contended that the safety terms of the Geneva 
Convention were violated by the use of PW’s on railroads and it was 
not long before the issue was before the top level of the War Depart- 
ment. Secretary of War Stimson informed Chairman McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission of the War Department’s ruling that 
railroad maintenance work was appropriate for prisoners of war 
within the provisions of the Geneva Convention, and called the im- 
mediate issue a “misunderstanding.” Secretary Stimson indicated 
further that if it was not corrected it would result in a failure to em- 
ploy PW’s in a field where the manpower shortage was critical. 

Chairman McNutt responded that the field units of the War Man- 
power Commission had been instructed in October 1943 not to certify 
PW’s for railroad employment without the specific approval of the 
Washington headquarters. He stated that this did not involve in- 
terpretation of the Geneva Convention but merely reflected “operat- 
ing policy.” Chairman McNutt further added that if railroad 
maintenance problems and the needs for manpower became so serious 
that PW’s represented the only source of recruitment, the matter 
would then be discussed again with the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee for policy determination — thus apparently a reversal of the 
War Manpower Commission’s earlier policy. 

Lack of maintenance which’ was directly attributable to shortages 
of labor brought about further deterioration of the railroads and 
caused the commanding general of the Army Service Forces in Feb- 
ruary 1944 to survey the extent that PW labor would be needed to 
maintain the roads in the condition necessary to carry out the war 
effort. General Somervell’s survey recommended the immediate use 

M Memo, Maj Gen A. W. Gullion, TPMG, to CofS, 18 Sep 43, soli : Prisoner of War 
Labor on Railroads ; memo, Maj Gon M. C. White, ACofS, G-l, for CofS, 22 Sep 43 ; sub : 
Prisoner of War Labor on Railroads. Ibid . 

76 Ltr, P. V. McNutt, Chm, WMC, to lion. Robert Lovett, Aetg SW, 15 Sep. 43. Ibid . 

70 For correspondence on this case, see: G-l 383.6 Labor (26 Jim 431, “In other indus- 
tries (other than agriculture).” DRB, TAG. 
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of 50,000 prisoners of war as required, and the use of 45,000 PW’s 
within the following six months to maintain commercial railroad 
properties and to avert impairment of efficiency. 77 At the time of 
General Somervell’s report, G-l recommended that no action be 
taken until strong support could be received from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and until labor resistance had been “broken 
down.” The accomplishment of these two steps, it felt, would then 
place the War Department in a better position to ask the War Man- 
power Commission to change its attitude. But apparently neither 
of these two developments occurred, for the 50,000 prisoners which 
General Somervell recommended were never made available for 
railroad maintenance work. 78 

The War Manpower Commission did certify a few PW’s to work 
on railroads in isolated instances. For instance, in April 1945, 
prisoners of war were used in Texas to repair tracks damaged by a 
flood. But PW employment by the railroads was the exception 
rather than the rule. Although many requests were made by rail- 
roads, evidence is lacking to show -whether these requests were ap- 
proved by the chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 79 

The War Department apparently did not press the issue further 
because of strong labor opposition, the need for PW labor in other 
occupations, and the importation of Mexican labor for use on the 
railroads. 



77 Memo, Lt Gen Brehon Somervell for CofS, 21 Feb 44, sub: Prisoner of War Labor 
on Railroads, Ibid. 

78 Memo for Record, Lt Col N. C. Bernays, Legislative and Special Projects Br, G-l, 25 
Feb 44. Apparently in view of the existence of the total number of prisoners available this 
issuc,was pursued no further. See : Memo, Lt Col Bernays, Legislative and Special Proj- 
ects Br, G-l, for Exec, G-l, 31 May 44. Ibid. 

™ See: PMGO 253.5 Gen P/W (Railroads). DRB, TAG; see also: WMC General File; 
and Regions I thr XII. Records of the War Manpower Commission. National Archives. 




